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Preface 


To anyone who resolves to explore the adjacent fields of Indian drama and 
dance, a wide range of choices opens up, including the starting point, the 
way to proceed, its milestones, and its prospective destinations. Viewed from 
a distance, this study involved much criss-crossing around a central core— 
Abhinavagupta’s discourse on the nature and aesthetics of dance—which was 
fixed at the very beginning and remained a constant throughout. Yet it has 
taken some time to design the strategies to approach such an utterly imma- 
terial object in the most meaningful and methodologically sound way. I first 
came across Abhinavagupta’s Abhinavabharati during my MA studies, as I read 
Raniero Gnoli's 1956 pioneering work The Aesthetic Experience according to 
Abhinavagupta and Lyne Bansat-Boudon’s 1992 Poétique du théátre indien. Ever 
since these first encounters, Abhinavagupta's commentary on Bharata's Natya- 
šāstra, composed in Kashmir at the turn of the first millennium, has struck me 
as the perfect union of my two passions: philology and dance. At the time, my 
interest alighted on the ninth chapter, on hastabhinaya (acting with hand ges- 
tures), an element that still constitutes one of the major features of forms of 
Indian performance today, which moreover brings together practices as dif- 
ferent as theatre, yoga, ritual, iconography, and story-telling. In particular, I 
became interested in the process of bringing a Sanskrit play alive on stage, and 
in the theory of performance that found expression in the scientific discourse 
of sastra. 

This focus on the performative aspect of theatre led me to investigate those 
elements, such as acting, dancing, singing, and playing, that fall outside a 
play's text, and therefore, in principle, outside the analysis of the poetic pro- 
cess centred on language, such as that developed in the parallel tradition of 
Alamkārašāstra. For my PhD, I embarked on the study of the fourth chapter of 
the Abhinavabharati, on dance. As a non-verbal code of abstract movement, 
it seemed to me that dance posed a great challenge to the theoretical analysis 
of an object, theatre, based on a poetic text and its essence, rasa, itself con- 
ceived in linguistic terms by the philosopher Abhinavagupta. Although theatre 
and dance share the same media, the actor/dancer's body, they also mark its 
antipodes: to borrow the modern categories coined in Fischer-Lichte 2008, 
the use of the body in theatre is mainly semiotic, while in dance, it is mainly 
phenomenological—whence the title of this book, Theatre and its Other, echo- 
ing Antonin Artaud's quest for theatre's double, an object freed from the fet- 
ters of the text and the dictates of the playwright. But is dance really theatre's 
‘other’? As Abhinavagupta shows in his examination of the nature of dance and 
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dramatic acting, this is not an easy question to answer, especially if one takes 
into account those twilight zones where the boundaries between these two cat- 
egories become fuzzy—when, for instance, dance begins to narrate stories in 
combination with a poetic text that is sung, or when dancing is used within a 
dramatic performance and is subsumed under its communicative ends. 

This book is the result of a complete revision, both in form and in con- 
tent, of a doctoral dissertation defended in Rome in November 2010: in form, 
as the work originally contained a much longer portion of the Abhinavabha- 
ratt’s chapter on dance, which was edited and translated on the basis of a 
limited number of manuscript sources; and in content, as much of the material 
presented in the annotated translation had to be rearranged in both the intro- 
duction and the rest of the study in order to suit the new format. Alterations 
to the original structure were made necessary by both practical and theoret- 
ical needs. Reducing the scope of the text to be critically edited allowed me to 
take all of the available manuscript evidence into account and thus deepen my 
understanding of its textual history through the incorporation and perusal of 
manuscript materials that had not previously been subject to critical study. This 
resulted in a new introduction to the critical edition, containing a reconstruc- 
tion of the textual transmission of the fourth chapter of the Abhinavabharatt. 
The textual portion selected for translation, though shorter, forms a coherent 
unity in itself, as it contains the complete argument concerning the question 
of whether dance should be considered different or non-different from theatre 
with regard to its nature and purpose. An introduction to the text and its com- 
mentary, and a study in two chapters focusing on dance practice and aesthetics 
in medieval India, provide a framework for contextualizing the emergence of 
the debate about the nature of dance and dramatic acting. 

It is my duty and pleasure to acknowledge a number of people and institu- 
tions that have contributed in various ways to the completion of this book. To 
begin with, my PhD supervisor and Sanskrit teacher, Raffaele Torella, for the 
trust, support, and freedom he has extended to me ever since I started working 
on the difficult text of the Abhinavabharati for my MA thesis. Without his guid- 
ance in the mare magnum of Sanskrit and life, I would never have developed 
the courage, endurance, and passion necessary to engage with the intricacies 
of Indian dance and its textual sources. I am further grateful to all of those who 
have spent time reading parts of the text with me thereafter, sharing valuable 
suggestions for the interpretation of some difficult passages and sharpening 
my overall understanding of it: Saroj Deshpande and Manju Deshpande, with 
whom I started reading the fourth chapter of the Abhinavabharati in Pune; 
Vincenzo Vergiani, with whom I continued reading it in Cambridge; Herman 
Tieken, who read and discussed parts of the Natyasastra with me in Leiden; and 
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Peter Bisschop, who assisted me in the reading sessions organized at Leiden 
University, and who provided invaluable help in solving many thorny issues 
of textual criticism. In 2012, I had the pleasure to read the portion edited and 
translated in this book with H.V. Nagaraj Rao in Mysore; his oceanic know- 
ledge of Sanskrit grammar and literature, combined with the kindest gen- 
erosity in sharing and transmitting it, has had a great impact on my grasp 
of the text. These readings at various levels were also an occasion for feed- 
back and thought-provoking questions from peers and students. Other col- 
leagues and friends I would like to thank for their generosity in discussing 
specific issues addressed in the following pages are Sylvain Brocquet, Jonathan 
Duquette, Melinda Fodor, Elisa Freschi, Laura Gianvittorio-Ungar, Dominic 
Goodall, Virginie Johan, Eivind Kahrs, Naresh Keerthi, Andrew Ollett, R.P. Pod- 
dar, N. Ramanathan, Julie Rocton, Anna Tosato and Christophe Vielle. 

I would like to express my intellectual debt to Lyne Bansat-Boudon, who 
pioneered studies on the Abhinavabharati focusing on the ‘spectacular dimen- 
sion’ of Sanskrit theatre. Her work inspired me to undertake a serious study of 
the primary sources of the medieval period. Since 2013, I have regularly taken 
part—as a guest sahrdaya—in the full-scale enactments of Sanskrit plays in 
Kerala’s performance tradition of Kutiyattam, organized by David Shulman and 
Heike Oberlin with performers from the Nepathya ensemble. These occasions 
have been most fruitful for discussing many of the issues contained in this 
book, as well as for getting an idea of how a Sanskrit play might look on the 
living stage. My teachers in Indian dance and Western acting, too numerous to 
mention, have given me yet another entry point into the arts of performance 
by generously sharing their artistic knowledge and by answering my questions 
in many unexpected ways. 

My father Roberto transmitted his love for odd and old books to me, and 
my mother Margherita gave me my first memory of dance. My deepest grat- 
itude goes to my family for their constant encouragement and support. Last 
but not least, my most heartfelt thanks go to Daniele Cuneo and Hugo David, 
who have helped me in innumerable ways, among which discussing, reading, 
and proofreading the manuscript in different phases of the work. For making 
my English more elegant and readable, I thank Kristen De Joseph and Robert 
Leach, as well as Larisa Baumann for a bibliography check. Finally, I would like 
to express a special word of thanks to Angelika Malinar, with whom I have the 
pleasure to collaborate in the department of Indian Studies of the University 
of Zurich since 2014. Apart from the many discussions and brainstorming intel- 
lectual exchanges that have left traces in this book, she most strongly urged 
me—in the sense of the causative as described by Kashmirian non-dualist 
Saivas—to put an end to this book. To many other colleagues and friends whom 
Ihave not mentioned specifically, I also express my gratitude. 
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The following institutions have aided me in this project: the Bhandarkar Ori- 
ental Research Institute of Pune, in the person of Saroja Bhate; the Pondicherry 
Centre of the Ecole francaise d’ Extréme-Orient, especially its director, Dominic 
Goodall; and the J. Gonda Foundation for granting me two fellowships, by 
means of which I was first able to finish my thesis in the pleasant and stim- 
ulating environment of the International Institute for Asian Studies in Leiden, 
and to start reworking the thesis into a book. I moreover thank the Oriental 
Research Institute and Manuscripts Library, Trivandrum; the Sarasvati Bhavan 
Library, Benares; the Government Oriental Manuscript Library and Adyar Lib- 
rary, Madras; and the National Archives, Delhi, whose manuscripts I consulted 
for the critical edition. Sheldon Pollock and Andrew Ollett kindly provided me 
with a copy of the electronic text of the whole Abhinavabharati, now accessible 
on SARIT. 

Lastly, I can only look back with deep affection and nostalgia on some of the 
impassioned—though in a way still somewhat unripe—discussions I had with 
Sara Rella about the possible applications of the rasa theory to other kinds of 
art, in particular to Western contemporary art, in the years when I was starting 
to engage with Abhinavagupta’s aesthetics of dance in Rome. Her premature 
death at the beginning of August 2018, during the later stages of this book, was 
cause of deep grief, which, if transferred into this writing, I hope the sensitive 
reader will be able to taste as a pleasurable rasa. Let her be remembered at the 
end of this preface. 


Zurich, December 2020 


Introduction 


A Forgotten Chapter in the History of Indian Aesthetics 


While a larger history of medieval Indian theatre, comprehensively accounting 
for its different literary, theoretical, and performative strands, still needs to be 
written, the ambition of the present study is to explore the emergence of an ori- 
ginal debate on the nature of dance and dramatic acting in the Abhinavabha- 
rati, Abhinavagupta's eleventh-century commentary on Bharata's Natyasastra. 
We have nowadays gotten used to thinking and talking about traditional forms 
of performance in India as ‘dance theatre’, and to differentiating them in terms 
of styles, such as Bharatanatyam, Odissi, Kathakali, Kutiyattam, etc. To distin- 
guish them further, these styles are sometimes linked with geographical labels, 
such as the ‘dance of Tamil Nadu’, ‘dance of Orissa’, ‘Kerala dance drama’, ‘Kera- 
la Sanskrit theatre’, etc. This situation reflects artistic developments that can 
be observed in living traditions of performance today, and can be sometimes 
traced in premodern texts. It is rare, in India, to attend a theatrical perform- 
ance that is devoid of on-stage musical accompaniment, or abstract forms of 
dance movement that are not combined with narrative gestures. The common 
denominator of such a variegated performance landscape is the combination 
of hand gestures, facial mimicry, and body movements, aimed at enacting a 
text that is either recited by the performer or rendered by a vocalist on stage, 
rhythmically marked by live instrumental music and enhanced with exuberant 
costumes. To describe these forms of spectacle, the Sanskrit language comes 
to our aid by adding, to the two terms consecrated for theatre and dance— 
natya and nrtta—a third term, nrtya, that covers the grey area between the 
two. 

Common and familiar as it is, this state of affairs is not reflected in the sem- 
inal treatise on theatre, the Natyasastra, composed around the beginning of 
the Common Era and attributed to the sage Bharata. As its title indicates, the 
Natyasastra is a treatise, or a work of specialist knowledge (sastra), dealing 
with theatre (nātya), a composite object that accommodates within itself other 
artistic disciplines, most notably dance and music, to suit its own expressive 
ends. Despite its claims to comprehensiveness, the Natyasastra does not deal 
with forms other than Sanskrit theatre, such as the genres of narrative dance 
known from later texts, nor does it allot a separate term to dance that does 
not consist of sheer abstract movement set to rhythm, but that uses gestures 
and facial expressions to mimetically render the lyrics of a song. While Bharata 
refers to the sole categories of theatre (nātya) and dance (nrtta), authors from 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


the tenth century onwards began incorporating new labels, such as nrtya, 
geyarūpaka, uparūpaka, etc., to speak about new forms of performance. 

At the beginning of the eleventh century, up in the flourishing valley of Kash- 
mir, the Saiva philosopher Abhinavagupta commented, possibly for the last 
time, on the entirety of the Natyasastra. His commentary is known as the Abhi- 
navabhāratī, 'Abhinava[gupta|'s Commentary on Bharata's [Natyasastra]' or 
‘The New Dramatic Art’. This exegetical work is best known for its very sophist- 
icated aesthetic theory, centred on the rasa or the flavour of the poetic text and 
its awakening in the spectator through the staging of the play. Abhinavagupta's 
'theory of rasa as it is known, was much acclaimed by later authors up to 
modern times, and became a standard in Indian aesthetics.! Despite an almost 
single-minded focus on the cognitive and linguistic aspects of rasa in mod- 
ern scholarship on Indian aesthetics, the attention paid to the performative 
dimension of theatre in the Abhinavabharati is to no lesser extent worthy of 
consideration, and, as argued in this book, ought to be investigated as an integ- 
ral part of Abhinavagupta's aesthetics. 

This general neglect of the performative aspects of drama can partly be 
explained by the highly technical character of the many chapters of the Abhi- 
navabharati dealing with the staging process, coupled with the corrupt state 
of the text in the available editions and manuscripts. The techniques to which 
these chapters refer are moreover intrinsically inaccessible to us today, given 
the ephemeral nature of the performing arts. Besides these external reasons, 
there are reasons internal to the tradition too. The Abhinavabharati, in fact, 
is the last extant commentary on the totality of Bhrata's work, but is at the 
same time the last Sanskrit work to deal with theatre in such a large variety 
of aspects as are included in the scope of the Natyasastra. These not only 
treat topics as diverse as stagecraft, acting techniques, and non-verbal codes of 
communication—such as mimicry, dance, and music—but also architecture 
and ritual. Later treatises on dramatics tend to reduce their scope to a discus- 
sion of dramaturgy proper, focusing on the classification of dramatic genres 
and on aspects of play composition and aesthetics. Parallel to this new orient- 
ation in dramatics, or Natyasastra, treatises on the adjacent branch of poetics, 
or Alamkārašāstra, started to devote subsections to the discussion of dramatic 


1 Abhinavagupta’s rasa theory would remain valid in its basic tenets and for many of his epi- 
gones until the time of Vi$vanatha (14th c.) or even later. As Pollock (2016: 315) explains, even 
Jagannatha's (17th c.) 'view of rasa is basically that of Abhinavagupta, but now inflected by 
Vedanta epistemology’. 

2 This format was inaugurated with Dhanafijaya's Dasarüpaka (10th c.). Another case is Šārada- 
tanaya's (1175—1250) Bhavaprakasana, on which see most recently Cox 2016: 56—90. 
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genres and plot construction, treating drama as a particular instance of poetic 
composition (kāvya), and to consecrate a central place to the theory of rasa.? 

At the other end of the spectrum, in the process of compartmentalizing the 
theory of drama, ancillary arts such as dance and music were no longer con- 
sidered part and parcel of dramaturgy. Their techniques, however, continued 
to be described along similar lines in treatises specifically devoted to the indi- 
vidual art forms and, starting from the thirteenth century, also in combination 
as a single spectacular object called samgita, an inclusive term for dance and 
instrumental and vocal music.* Some of these texts bear traces of familiarity 
with the Abhinavabharati chapters devoted to dance and music, and explicitly 
recognize Abhinavagupta as an authority in these matters. The discussion on 
aesthetics in these technical treatises is sometimes reduced to a simple restate- 
ment of Bharata's rasasūtra and the enumeration of the names of the rasas and 
the aesthetic factors. The uniqueness of the Abhinavabharati in the history of 
Sanskrit dramatics appears clearly when set against the backdrop of this varied 
textual corpus. In this work, the most abstract speculations are always backed 
by examples culled from the living traditions of performance, and the technical 
instruction are, in turn, subsumed under the framework of a mostly coherent 
and comprehensive theory of art, whose guiding principle is rasa. Among the 
topics that best illustrate such a close integration of theory and practice in the 
Abhinavabharatt is an elaborate discussion of dance and its boundaries, touch- 
ing on the development of new performance practices and genres, as well as 
upon aesthetics. 

Defining dance in the eleventh century was no anodyne affair. On the one 
hand, dance continues to be considered an ancillary art of theatre, and as such 
it has to contribute to its overall purpose, namely arousing in the spectator 
one of the eight (or nine) aesthetic flavours—rasas—conveyed conjointly by 
the poetic text and its stage presentation. On the other hand, dance is now an 
independent art endowed with its own genres, in which a solo performer typic- 


3 Even though Abhinavagupta's discussion of rasa became very influential in the field of poet- 
ics, it was Anandavardhana who first combined poetic and dramatic theory, in his Dhva- 
nyāloka. Before him, Vamana had already started to use examples from both poetry and 
drama to explain his poetic principles. A critical outline of the development of Alamkarasa- 
stra can be found in McCrea 2008. 

4 Treatises dealing exclusively with music are known to have been composed in the second part 
of the first millennium. Available examples are the Dattilam of Dattila (ca. 8th c.) (Te Nijen- 
huis 1970; Lath 1978, 1988) and the Brhaddest of Matanga (ca. 8th c.) (Sharma 1992). Treatises 
devoted to dance alone appear somewhat later, the Nrttaratnavali of Jayasenapati (13th c.) 
probably being the first example. The first known text in the new discipline and textual cat- 
egory of Samgītašāstra is the thirteenth-century Samgitaratnakara of Sarngadeva. 
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ally performs abstract dance interspersed with the enactment of the contents 
of a poetic text embedded in a song, to the accompaniment of melodic and 
instrumental music. In both realisations, dance is so bound up with theatre, 
or with theatre’s most peculiar feature, acting—abhinaya in Sanskrit—that it 
becomes difficult to set the two objects apart without their conceptual and 
semantic distinctiveness collapsing altogether. To put the question in a nut- 
shell, echoing Abhinavagupta, are dance and theatre fundamentally different 
from one another or do they share the same nature, and if so, what would their 
defining characteristic and purpose be? A close analysis of the central portion 
of Abhinavagupta's commentary on the dance chapter of the Natyasastra, the 
fourth, reveals an unprecedented debate in which various opponents put forth 
arguments for and against the identity of theatre and dance, based on their 
individual mimetic purport and aesthetic impact. To establish whether dance 
can still be said to have an identity separate from theatre, and yet be performed 
in strict adherence, asit were, to the characters and emotional contents embed- 
ded in a text, requires a thorough examination of what makes theatre what it 
is, and what makes dance its ‘other’, the premise being that if an authoritative 
text such as the Natyasastra uses two different words, natya and nrtta, then two 
different objects must equally exist. 

If Bharata's main interest is to define Sanskrit theatre—and dance finds a 
place in his treatise as an element used in this complex multimedial art, on par 
with songs and musical instrumentation—Abhinavagupta, almost a millen- 
nium later, has to deal with a spectacular object that has grown to include new 
subgenres and forms, difficult to classify as either forms of theatre or dance. 
Abhinavagupta, in fact, has first-hand knowledge of the new genres of perform- 
ance that feature a solo performer and variously combine abstract movements 
with singing, instrumental music, and acting, but purposefully opts to classify 
them as forms of dance (nrtta), refraining from introducing the third category 
of nrtya, as was already standard practice in Dhanafijaya’s Dasarupaka (1oth 
c.). In order to do so, Abhinavagupta follows a dual strategy: on the one hand, 
he expands the category of dance so as to include, alongside abstract dance, 
aspects of mimetic or narrative dance used both within and without a dramatic 
performance; on the other hand, he proceeds to requalify the defining char- 
acteristic of theatre, i.e. dramatic acting (abhinaya), as a mimetic process that 
aims at producing, for the spectator, a quasi-direct visualisation of the contents 
of the dramatic text. In it, an actor in a costume indicative of his role deliv- 
ers a speech with the appropriate tones and language, mimetic gestures and 
subtle expressions that convey his emotions. Narrative dance and other forms 
of storytelling do not meet all the characteristics of dramatic acting so defined, 
and consequently cannot count as theatrical forms, since they do not provide 
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the spectator with a vivid and lifelike cognition similar to a direct perception, 
which only can trigger an aesthetic experience. Following this logic, the new 
genres can only aspire to the status of ‘dance’ (nrtta), as the process of dramatic 
mimesis is not complete in them. 

As to forms of dance that participate in the staging of a Sanskrit play, be they 
abstract or mimetic, the discussion revolves around how to meaningfully integ- 
rate non-strictly linguistic elements within an aesthetic theory largely groun- 
ded in language and its operation—which can very well function without a 
spectacular dimension, as in the case of recited poetry. This matter does not 
exclusively interest dance and music, but it also concerns the various registers 
of acting that are the very hallmark of theatre. The latter include the voice (the 
text recited, but also non-discursive elements such as the different express- 
ive pitches), the bodily language of gestures, the display of emotions through 
external symptoms such as tears, tremor, and the like, as well as the costume, 
which helps to identify the enacted role. This is what falls under the name of 
abhinaya, or dramatic acting, an art that the actor has to master if he wants 
to present a play on stage in a most effective way. More than an independ- 
ent art—as abhinaya will never earn a place on the lists of the different arts 
of India—acting is the very activity of making theatre, of communicating 
things dramatically, a process that also includes aspects of dance and music. 
Concurrently, the use of acting—especially its bodily register (arigikabhinaya), 
which include gestures, facial expressions, and body movements— participates 
to some extent in the independent art of dance, especially in its mimetic or nar- 
rative aspect which, in present times, is the very hallmark of ‘classical’ Indian 
dance. 

The commentary on the beginning of the section dealing with acting in the 
Nātyašāstra, i.e. the eighth chapter, devoted to bodily acting through facial 
expressions and the minor limbs, is missing in all extant manuscripts of the 
Abhinavabharati, and possibly permanently irretrievable. Concurrently, later 
treatises on dance, such as the Samgitaratnakara or the Nrttaratnavali (both 
13th c.), rely heavily on the Abhinavabharatt for the description of dance tech- 
niques and describe the new genres of dance theatre using the category of 
nrtya. Their authors, however, chose not to reproduce most of Abhinavagupta’s 
theoretical reflections on the nature and function of dance and dramatic act- 
ing within the aesthetic process typically theorized for theatre. Under these 
circumstances, the passage from the fourth chapter that is critically edited 
and translated in this book becomes particularly relevant in view of its partial 
recovery of Abhinavagupta's insights about abhinaya, in that it asserts the indi- 
viduality of drama as enacted literature and distinguishes it from other non- 
representational forms, for instance poetry, storytelling, epic recitation, and 
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singing. I have therefore resolved to focus on this very discussion in the fourth 
chapter of Abhinavagupta’s commentary, which has been almost totally omit- 
ted from scientific discourse on dance of the medieval period, and which has 
received little attention in modern studies on Indian aesthetics.* The present- 
ation of Abhinavagupta's full argument on the nature of dance—intended in 
turn as an independent art adopting some of the features peculiar to theatre, as 
an activity connected to theatre but pursuing independent aims, or as an ancil- 
lary art subsumed under theatre's larger aesthetic scheme—vis-a-vis theatre 
and dramatic acting is intended as the present work's original contribution to 
the existing scholarship on Indian drama, dance, and aesthetics, but also on 
literature more generally and on the construction of scientific discourse about 
the arts. 

In the present work, the main arguments of this debate are analysed on the 
basis of an extended textual passage, namely Abhinavabharati ad Natyasastra 
4.261cd—269ab. Part 1 of the book opens with an overview of the textual history 
of the Nātyašāstra and the Abhinavabharati, with a focus on the structure of 
the fourth chapter on dance and its reception in the twentieth century. This is 
followed by a study in two chapters that aims at contextualising the passage 
critically edited and translated in Part 2. First, the development of dance prac- 
tices in the period separating the text from its commentary is addressed, with 
an eye towards Abhinavagupta's exegetical strategies to account for novelty in 
art without transgressing the boundaries of traditional lore. Secondly, the aes- 
thetics of dance, entailing a reflection on the mimetic process and the different 
roles of non-verbal communication media—such as dance and music—and 
dramatic acting is analysed within the larger framework of Abhinavagupta's 
rasa theory. Part 2 of the book contains the critical edition and translation 
of Abhinavabharati ad Natyasastra 4.261cd—269ab. The Sanskrit text has been 
critically edited through a complete perusal of all the available manuscript 
sources, printed editions, and external testimonia. It is hoped that the recen- 
sion of the manuscripts of the Abhinavabharati presented in the "Introduction 
to the edition' will provide an overview on the still available textual witnesses, 
on their mutual relations and on transmission, prompting further studies on 
other sections of this labyrinthine text. The notes to the translation attempt to 
clarify Abhinavagupta's exegetical choices according to three sometimes irre- 
concilable motivations: formal adherence to Bharata's text, an interpretation 
of performance and its elements conforming to his rasa aesthetics, and the 


5 Anexception is the studies of Bansat-Boudon, who devotes important sections in her works 
to the discussion of dance and aesthetics in the Abhinavabharati. See Bansat-Boudon 1992: 
399—415, 2004: 177-218. 
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adequation of theoretical data in line with the stage practice current in the 
tenth century. 


Recovering Dance through Texts: A Note on Method 


As a performance art of the most immaterial character, dance has left no tan- 
gible evidence of itself. While in the present day, an overwhelming variety of 
‘classical’ dance forms, originating in different regions of India and endowed 
with their own textual bases, suggests the existence of a long-standing tradi- 
tion of performing arts, for recovering the history of dance in the classical and 
medieval periods we can resort only to the sheer testimony of the texts, accom- 
panied by a vast array of visual materials of difficult interpretation, including 
a plethora of sculptural and pictorial representations of dance and musical 
scenes.’ The impossibility of direct access to such practices, common to all per- 
formance traditions belonging to the past (be it theatre, music, or dance) as 
well as to most other cultural practices, is typically balanced in India by a large 
corpus of textualized knowledge falling under the broad category of sastra. 
Despite the richness of this textual corpus, encompassing branches of know- 
ledge for which other cultures possess no written record, its interpretation and 
translation poses a number of methodological challenges that now have to be 
dealt with.? 

The name nrttasastra (‘Science of Dance’) is seldom attested as an independ- 
ent branch of knowledge;? but treatises dealing partly or exclusively with the 
topic of dance were composed over a long time span, starting around the first 


6 By ‘classical’ I intend here those forms of dance which, at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, came to be considered as ‘essentially sacred, and as having a special and continuous 
relationship with a high cultural past' (Chatterjee, quoted in Peterson & Soneji 2008: 6). The 
question of the classicization of the arts (ibid.: 1-40) will be dealt with briefly, and solely in 
connection with the instrumental and political uses of Sanskrit texts on dance, in $1.2. 

7 Forasurvey of sculptural representations of dancers and dance scenes in India, see Vatsyayan 
1977: 262—332. These pages offer a variety of visual depictions from different periods and 
regions, however their analysis focuses mainly on the identification of various poses and ges- 
tures in accordance with the descriptions of the Natyasastra, while no attempt is made to 
deal with their narrative, ritual, or social significance. 

8 Beside sastras for different art forms, i.e. theatre (nātya-šāstra), music (samgita-’ including 
vocal and instrumental music and dancing), architecture (vastu-’), and sculpture (silpa-’), 
there also exist šāstras on elephant training (gaja-^), thievery (caura’), etc. For an extended 
catalogue of attested šāstras, see Pollock 19892: 25. 

9 The term nrttašāstra is attested in the long section on the arts (citrasūtra) of the Visnudha- 
rmottarapurāņa, a text which has been dated to the seventh or eighth century and assigned 
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centuries of the Common Era with the Natyasastra and stretching across more 
than 1,500 years.!° Around thirty texts in Sanskrit are now available in print, and 
more titles are attested in manuscript form." Such a large amount of sources 
dealing with the topic of dance is an indicator of the cultural importance that 
this art form assumed in classical and medieval India.!? This textual corpus has 
been a privileged ground of enquiry for scholars attempting to reconstruct a 
history of Indian dance.¥ 

While English translations of the major texts on dance are available today,!* 
no complete translation of the fourth chapter of the Abhinavabharati into any 
European language has been attempted so far. This is partly due to the corrupt 
nature of the text of the Abhinavabharati, which needs to be reconstructed at 
every step with the help of the available manuscripts and parallel sources. This 
type of material limitation makes any attempt at producing a viable transla- 
tion painfully slow and often conjectural. But it is also the technical nature 
of this chapter that has prevented scholars from approaching the chapter on 
dance as a whole.!® Thus, internal limitations go hand in hand with external 


to Kashmir (Inden 2000). It occurs in 3.2.4—5, and then with reference to the whole section 
devoted to this art form (chs. 3.20—34). On the recognition of nrtta as a topic of specialist 
knowledge in Sanskrit literature, see Ganser 2011: 146-147. 

10  Thetradition might be even earlier, if one considers Pāņini's evidence of lost Vatasūtras in 
the fourth-fifth century BC. Moreover, taking into account the vernacular tradition, espe- 
cially rich in Tamil and Telugu, technical literature on dance can be seen to extend even 
into the twentieth century. 

11 The most complete and up-to-date survey of available texts on dance and their contents 
is Bose 2007. For a catalogue of manuscripts on the performing arts in Sanskrit, see Gupta 
2016. 

12 According to Vatsyayan 1977, references to dance and dancers are found as early as the 
Rg-Veda, although no codification is attested at this early stage. On dance as a motif in 
selected Vedic sources, see Bansat-Boudon 2004: 207-209. 

13 See especially Bose 2007, and $1.2 below for a note of caution. 

14  Onthe editions and translations of dance literature, see again Bose 2007. 

15 Two translations of the fourth chapter of the Abhinavabharati into Hindi are available in 
the editions by Madhusudan Shastri (= E,) and Parasanatha Dvivedi (= E4). Both scholars, 
however, translate Abhinavagupta almost literally, leaving many of the textual problems 
unsolved in the translation, and fail to substantiate their sometimes apparently free inter- 
pretations of specific points. Fragments of the chapter on dance have found translation 
in various works. See Varma 1957, Bansat-Boudon 1992 and 2004, and Ramanathan 1999. 
Anna Tosato has been working on the chapter on dance in the Nātyašāstra and on its 
commentary from an art-historical perspective, hence with concerns very different from 
those of the present author. In her work, she attempts to find new strategies for interpret- 
ing sculptural evidence containing dance depictions in the light of the Sanskrit treatises, 
preliminary results of which can be found in Tosato 2017. 

16 Among the available studies dealing with aspects of the chapter on dance in the Abhi- 
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ones, to which must be added the previously mentioned lack of material evid- 
ence for interpreting the instructions on dance. In this connection, it is also 
worth raising the question of whether it makes sense at all to translate the tech- 
nical portions and for whom. To the scholar, unacquainted with the technical 
vocabulary and possibly also with today’s living practices of Indian dance, the 
technical portions of the Abhinavabharati appear quite obscure and inaccess- 
ible, while to the dancer, who draws his/her practical knowledge from the direct 
instruction of a teacher, the technical details contained in a text of the eleventh 
century end up looking more like the vestiges of a defunct past. 

Another limit to presenting the translation of a technical treatise on dance 
to a scholarly public is posed by the prescriptive trappings of such texts. They 
present us, in fact, with fairly accurate descriptions of dance and its techniques, 
with classifications and categorizations of movements, procedures of perform- 
ance, and hints to the aesthetic principles underlying the practices. Yet they do 
not provide any picture of the social, religious, or political contexts in which 
dance was performed. The study of the technical texts has to be therefore sup- 
plemented with the descriptions of dance performances embedded in other 
kinds of texts as well as their visual depictions.!” Conversely, the technical texts 
have been used to corroborate the descriptions found in other literary genres, 
especially in view of the correspondences in the technical vocabulary.!® Gloss- 
aries of technical terms replete with references to the existing literature have 
also proven useful to the study of this corpus of technical literature.!9 In the 
exceptional case of geographically and historically situated texts, attempts have 


navabhāratī, Bansat-Boudon (1992: 399—415, 2004: 177-218) has mainly dealt with the 
more speculative portion on the aesthetics of dance, here translated for the first time in 
full. Padma Subrahmanyam (2006) has analysed some of the concepts related to dance 
analysis. V. Raghavan (1965 = NR) prepared a useful concordance between the Abhi- 
navabharati and the Nrttaratnavali, although the passages borrowed by Jāyasenāpati 
mainly concern the parts on body movement, and nothing of the discussion on aesthetics 
is retained. 

17 Such a broad study of the context of the performing arts in classical and medieval literat- 
ure is beyond the scope of the present work, but is currently being carried out in a separate 
study. 

18 This is the case, for instance, of Kālidāsa's description of the competition between the 
theatre masters Ganadasa and Haradatta and their pupils in Malavikagnimitra (acts 1 
and 2), whose technical terminology has been analyzed in Bansat-Boudon 1992: 271ff. 
in the light of Bharata's Natyasastra. Another striking example is the description of the 
representation of the first act of Harsa’s Ratnavali in Dàmodaragupta's Kuttanimata, a 
Kashmirian text of the eighth century. For a translation, see Dezsó & Goodall 2012. 

19 See Bose 1995. 
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been made to link them to historically attested kingdoms and kingly patrons 
and to contemporaneous evidence such as that found in the sculptural mater- 
ial.20 

One of the advantages of working with the Abhinavabharati is that the 
text and its author are well established both historically and geographically. 
Moreover, Abhinavagupta provides a lot of details about the context of per- 
formance in his time, proving to be an exceptionally attentive spectator of 
Sanskrit drama and dance performances. To be sure, the cultural context to 
which the Abhinavabharati belongs is very different from that in which the 
Nātyašāstra was composed. Being the object of several commentaries between 
the date of its composition and the eleventh century, the Natyasastra has not 
been exempt from multiple interpretations and contextual shifts, our almost 
exclusive access to which is, at present, the Abhinavabharati. 

In trying to pin down contextual shifts in the texts, one of the major chal- 
lenges is the fact that sastras are neither mirrors of reality, nor blueprints for 
practice. The texts are part of a literary tradition and deal with conceptual rep- 
resentations and ideals of practice. This is not to say that sastras are purely 
theoretical texts divorced from the outer world. They are indeed the carrier of 
practical as well as theoretical lore, but while they exhibit a tendency towards 
comprehensiveness and universality, they do not aim at providing a precise 
depiction of present-day reality. As Katz has put it with regard to treatises on 
music: 


When we attempt to form an idea of the real nature of music in ancient 
and classical India we cannot reasonably confine ourselves to the šāstric 
texts alone. The distinction between the history of music and that of 
Sanskrit musical treatises has not always been adequately drawn. [...] 
Even when we can be fairly certain that the treatises are giving us an exact 
understanding of some characteristics of musical practice, we should 
remain aware that there are aspects of the art which are not mentioned 
because they are of little interest to the gastric writers. 


KATZ 1983: 60 


The same distinction can be posited between the history of dance and the his- 
tory of Sanskrit treatises on dance. Attempts to test the dictates of the texts 
against the actual practices were pursued in those domains where such com- 


20 See Raghavan’s Introduction to Jayasenapati's Nrttaratnavali and Kunhan Raja 1945 on 
Sàrhgadeva's Samgītaratnākara. 
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parison is possible, showing various dynamics at play.?! In the domain of dra- 
matic production, for instance, scholars started quite early to compare the 
rules of composition laid down in Bharata's text and the available specimens 
of Sanskrit plays. As early as 1890, Sylvain Lévi noticed that Sanskrit dramat- 
ists exhibit a considerable reliance on šāstric rules in composing their works.?? 
This concordance can partly be explained by the intrinsic normative power 
exercised by the Natyasastra, which is presented as a ‘Fifth Veda’, issued by a 
divine being, but also, perhaps more crucially, by the dramatists' belonging to 
the same literate and literary milieu that was involved in the production of sa- 
stras.?? 

Although the existence of an important corpus of dramatic texts invites 
comparison between the technical treatises and the plays, the problem of inter- 
preting sastric textual production vis-à-vis artistic practices in India can by 
no means be reduced to testing the prescriptions embedded in the technical 
treatises against the material data, i.e. the plays produced by dramatists. It is 
indeed quite predictable and unsurprising that playwrights should be acquain- 
ted with the theoretical treatises in Sanskrit, but what about other kinds of 
artists, such as actors, dancers, and musicians? Did they play any active role 
in the making of sastras? Or were they just following the rules laid down by 
others? Were they literate at all or did they rely on a parallel sastra made of 
oral and practical instructions drawing their authority from a master? As Katz 
has argued, in order to contextualize artistic practices on the basis of the tex- 
tual records, it is essential to take into account the social and cultural gap that 
existed between theoreticians and practitioners. With regard to theatre, it is 
reasonable to assume that no watertight division existed between the domain 
of the theory and that of practice, but rather a kind of cross-fertilization of 
the two.?^ Nevertheless, it is a fact that the very mode in which the practical 


21 The most comprehensive collection of studies in the domain of the different arts is still 
Dallapiccola 1989. 

22 T étude de la technique appelle, comme une contre-épreuve indispensable, l’ examen des 
oeuvres. La théorie et la pratique s’ opposent d'ordinaire comme deux termes inconcili- 
ables: les lois absolues des théoriciens, établies sur des spéculations et des raisonnements 
abstraits, ne s’ accordent guére avec les nécessités contingentes, les combinaisons les plus 
savantes s'écroulent lorsqu'il s'agit de les réaliser. Le théâtre indien présente le spectacle, 
unique peut étre, d'une théorie acceptée sans contestation et mise en oeuvre avec un 
respect servile pendant une durée de quinze siécles' (Lévi 1963: 153). 

23 Forthe case of Alamkarasastra, with its different claims to authority, and attitudes towards 
innovation, see Bronner 2002 and McCrea 2011. A recent work, Bronner et al. 2014, builds 
a history of kavya by drawing on the innovations and turning points detected in the works 
of poets. 

24 Expert figures are invoked throughout the Natyasastra as recipients of the text or, in the 
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instructions are presented in the theoretical texts tends to conceal historical 
development altogether.” 

This raises a related question about the functions that authors of šāstras 
assigned to their works, and how they evaluated the relationship between the- 
ory (Sastra) and practice (prayoga). In his broad study of the idea of sastra and 
rule-bound activity, Pollock (1985) argued that some of the earliest forms of 
šāstra, the vedangas (‘Ancillaries of the Veda’), were initially endowed with a 
descriptive character. Soon enough, the šāstra came to be conceptualized as 
ahistorical knowledge that always pre-exists practical applications and that is 
given once and for all (sometimes by a deity) to a worthy recipient entrusted to 
hand it down faithfully. This self-declared transcendence, often joined with a 
professed link to the Veda, earned the šāstra its axiomatic authority. Although 
the Nātyašāstra falls under those disciplines that display an openly conservat- 
ive attitude, this does not mean that its rules became an absolutely binding 
force in artistic practice, something immobilizing creativity itself. Nor did the 
authors of Nātyašāstra, like those of other šāstras, necessarily conceive of the 
theory as something static. On the contrary, writers in different knowledge 
systems have always strived to devise strategies for allowing change and innov- 
ation to take place without stepping out of the tradition, be it a long-standing 
or a newly invented one. This attitude provides for what Halbfass (1991: 4) 
describes as a ‘dynamic sense of tradition’ against a ‘static and archival one’. By 
exercising a critical attitude towards the texts, a lot can be deduced about atti- 
tudes towards tradition. At the outset of his book on semantic analysis—itself a 
powerful exegetical tool for creating ‘new’ meaning out of ‘old’ words—Eivind 
Kahrs stated: 


Abhinavabharati, as promoters of certain teachings and interpretations. The role of the 
theatre master or of especially gifted actors in enriching the text of the plays for its stage 
rendering has been emphasized by Bansat-Boudon, both on the basis of Abhinavagupta’s 
commentary, and on the existence of enlarged ‘stage’ versions of famous plays circulating 
in manuscript form. See Bansat-Boudon 1989-1990 and 1992: 341-387 on the complex act- 
ing protocolin six phases (samanyabhinaya), by which the performer becomes an exegete 
of the text, and Bansat-Boudon 1992 205-215 on the addition of dhruva songs and ibid.: 
281-340 on that of lasyarigas. On the stage versions of Kalidasa's Abhijfíanasakuntala and 
the fourth act of the Vikramorvasiya, see Bansat-Boudon 1994a and 1998b. 

25 On the ideal dimension of šāstra, see Pollock 1985, 1989a and 1989b. 

26 Pollock (1985: 502) notes that the word sastra, consisting of the Sanskrit root šās, ‘to teach’ 
plus the secondary suffix -tra, originally has the double meaning of ‘rule; or ‘book of rules’, 
and ‘revelation’, thus coinciding with the Veda. 
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Traditional societies exploit flexibility while pretending permanence. 
This is because belief systems are not legitimated once and for all and 
therefore require means to cope with conflict and change without facing 
the challenge of admitting that these have taken place. 


KAHRS 1998:1 


Within Indian textual culture, not only texts aimed at reproducing and propa- 
gating belief systems, but also texts dealing with artistic traditions have a tend- 
ency to conceal change, or to confine it within the reassuring boundaries of tra- 
dition. These boundaries are at times displaced in order to include or exclude 
features issuing from the practical reality. It is by looking at these shifts, that 
it is possible to detect patterns of change. In matters of meaning-negotiation, 
commentaries are indeed of special interest, as they necessarily deal with the 
diachronic dimension of the šāstra and its uninterrupted authority in the face 
of the evolving practices. Being one of the few commentaries we have on an 
ancient šāstra on the arts, the Abhinavabhāratī is therefore a very precious doc- 
ument. 

The introduction of novelty takes various forms in the Abhinavabharati: it 
can happen through a shift in the meaning of already proposed taxonomies; 
through the interpretation of particles in Bharata's verses as suggestive of fur- 
ther senses; or, with regard to categories that have become obsolete and incom- 
prehensible even to a connoisseur like Abhinavagupta, through the instillation 
of new and unexpected senses. Needless to say, these kinds of exegetical pro- 
cedures pose a number of challenges for the translator, whose task is to keep the 
different temporal layers of interpretation separate, while explaining the com- 
plexity of the ongoing debates in their historical context. In dealing with the 
chapter on dance and its technical instructions, I have attempted to look at the 
ways in which the framework of traditional lore is twisted and bent, enlarged, 
and shrunk under the pen of Abhinavagupta so as to introduce major shifts, 
both in theory and in practice, within that very same framework— provided, 
in the case at hand, by Bharata's text, now rendered flexible by the act of com- 
menting. 


CHAPTER 1 


Nātyašāstra and Abhinavabharati: Trends and 
Open Questions 


In this chapter, I briefly introduce the sources for this study, emphasizing three 
temporal and contextual layers I have attempted to keep distinct: that of the 
Nātyašāstra, that of the Abhinavabharati, and that of the modern reception of 
the Natyasastra-Abhinavabharati complex. This third layer will be dealt with 
first, since it is the context that is temporally closer to us: all the different 
editions at our disposal, which have contributed to shaping ideas and pre- 
judices about these two texts, were produced within a time span of about a 
hundred years, a period that is worth addressing. The history of the printed 
editions will be furthermore set against the specific background of research 
on Indian dance, with a focus on interpretations of the verbal descriptions of 
dance movements in the text of the Vātyašāstra vis-a-vis their visual depictions 
in temple sculpture. 

The date of the Natyasastra and the identity of its author are still shrouded 
in mystery, and so too are the practices recorded in it. Taking into account 
the structure of the text as it has been handed down to us, with its various 
layers alternating narrative and pedagogical content, allows us to address the 
question of whether its composition was unitary, as well as the multiple issues 
pointed out by previous scholars in this connection, including the problem- 
atic position of the fourth chapter and its presentation of dance movements. A 
closer look at the place of dance within Bharata's text and its narrative, in turn, 
helps in better situating Abhinavagupta's discussion of the nature of dance and 
dramatic acting, which is the main topic of this book, as firmly grounded in 
Bharata's text. 

Finally, the paucity of historical evidence on the Natyasastra—and, con- 
sequently, its intrinsically problematic value for a study of the performing arts 
in ancient India—is contrasted with the wealth of details about Sanskrit drama 
and dance in Kashmir at the turn of the first and the second millennia, as drawn 
from the Abhinavabharati. Not only does Abhinavagupta's commentary record 
artistic practices and theories current at his time but, through the incorpora- 
tion of older debates and intertextual reference to other works, it allows us to 
cast a glance on their history as well. 
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NATYASASTRA AND ABHINAVABHARATI: TRENDS AND OPEN QUESTIONS 15 
L1 Editorial History and Textual Reception 


The first-ever edition of the text of the Natyasastra, although incomplete, was 
published in 1865 by Fitz-Edward Hall as an appendix to his edition of Dhana- 
fijaya’s Dasarupaka. After the fortuitous discovery of a complete manuscript of 
the Natyasastra, just one day after completing his preface to the Dašarūpaka, 
Hall decided in fact to edit, along with it, four chapters of Bharata’s text.! 
These chapters dealt essentially with the literary aspects of playwriting, namely 
the dramatic genres (dagarupakalaksana) (ch. 18), plot divisions (arigavikalpa) 
(ch. 19), manner divisions (vrttivikalpa) (ch. 20) and dramatic characters 
(prakrtyadhyaya) (ch. 34).? This marked the beginning of philological stud- 
ies on the Natyasastra, which had been preceded, by almost a century, by the 
European ‘discovery’ of Sanskrit drama through the acclaimed translation of 
the Abhijfianasakuntala by William Jones in 1789, followed by the translation 
of five Sanskrit plays by H.H. Wilson in 1827.* 

The second part of the nineteenth century saw the publication of many 
Sanskrit plays in translation, as well as the first attempts to edit the text of the 
Nātyašāstra, which led to the partial editions of the French scholars Paul Reg- 
naud? and Joanny Grosset,® along with the important study on Indian theatre 


1 Inthe footnotes to his edition, Hall quotes fragments of the N$ from an incomplete manu- 
script containing chapters 1 to 7, as well as passages from the commentaries on the Sanskrit 
plays. In his preface, he expresses the idea that the Dasarüpaka had long been a ‘favourite 
authority, among Hindus, for everything connected with the theatre' (Hall 1865: 1), and rec- 
tifies it in a postscript dated 1862, after the discovery of a complete copy of the ‘Institute of 
Mimetics, i.e. the Natyasastra (ibid.: 37). 

2 Thenumbering ofthe chapters corresponds to Hall's manuscript, and the task of editing them 
was assigned to E.B. Cowell (Hall 1865: 37). According to Heymann (1874: 89) and Grosset 
(1898: iii), Hall intended to edit the full text of the Natyasastra, but abandoned the pro- 
ject. Apparently, Heymann also considered editing the text of the Natyasastra; however, he 
realized that the few manuscript copies in his possession contained too many lacunae and 
mistakes (Rocher 1981). 

3 Inintroductions to theatre studies, 1789 is generally cited as the year Indian theatre was dis- 
covered in Europe through Jones' translation of Kalidasa's play, first prepared in Latin and 
translated into English for publication in 1789. For the history of the reception of the Sakunta- 
là, see Figueira 1991 and Thapar 2on. 

4 Wilson (1827) noticed that Indian commentators on Sanskrit plays constantly quoted 
Bharata’s 'Sátras, or aphorisms. However, he did not really believe in the existence of a text in 
a complete form written by Bharata. For a recent assessment of his work, see Zastoupil 2018. 

5 Regnaud published chapter 17 (vagabhinaya) in 1880, chapters 15 to 16 (vacikabhinaye cha- 
ndovidhāna and chandoviciti) in 1880, and chapters 6 to 7 (rasadhyaya and bhavavyarijaka) 
in 1884. 

6 In 1888, Grosset published the text and translation of chapter 28 on music and, in 1898, an 
edition of chapters 1 to 14. 
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of Sylvain Lévi in 1890." In 1894, four years later, the first complete edition of 
the Natyasastra was published in India, in the Kāvyamālā series, on the basis 
of two manuscripts.? At the end of the nineteenth century, the idea that com- 
mentaries on the Natyasastra existed, but that these were irretrievably lost, 
was common among scholars and was accompanied by a widespread sense of 
regret over the lack of exegetical tools with which to understand Bharata's text.9 

A new wave of studies on the Natyasastra was inaugurated in the 1920s,!° 
which saw the publication of new works on Indian theatre, mainly concerned 
with its literary and aesthetic aspects." In 1925, S.K. De published the first frag- 
ments ofthe Abhinavabharati, namely the whole commentary on the rasasütra 
from the sixth chapter.!? The second complete edition of Bharata’s treatise fol- 
lowed shortly in Benares in 1929, in the Kashi Sanskrit Series? and in 1943 a 
third one was published in Bombay, again in the Kavyamala series.'* Mean- 
while, Manavalli Ramakrishna Kavi was working on the edition of the long- 
awaited commentary on the Natyasastra, Abhinavagupta's Abhinavabhāratī, 
which came out in four volumes published in the Gaekwad's Oriental Series 
(Gos) between 1926 and 1964. This huge work also comprised the text of the 


7 On S. Lévi's work on Indian theatre, see Bansat-Boudon 2007. 


8 Initially welcomed with enthusiasm, this edition by Pandit Sivadatta and Kāšināth Pan- 
durang Parab was soon recognized as ‘hasty’ and ‘uncritical’ (Rocher 1981: 116). 
9 As early as 1890, Lévi mentioned the loss of Abhinavagupta's commentary, of which he 


however possessed some fragments (Lévi 1963:16), possibly corresponding to Ms. SL. 55A, 
a manuscript now at Collége de France in Paris. See Part 2, § 4.2.2, n. 41 and 42. 

10 Inthe meantime, two important discoveries took place, which were to influence the his- 
tory of Indian theatre: the first one, in 1910, concerned thirteen new plays attributed to 
Bhasa and retrieved in Trivandrum by T. Ganapati Sastri; the second, in 191, consisted in 
the discovery of the fragments of Buddhist dramas in Turfan, among which was the Sari- 
putraprakarana of A$vaghosa. On these discoveries and their impact on studies of Indian 
theatre, see Renou 1963: xviii. 

11 See, eg, Konow 1920 and Keith 1924. More titles can be found in Renou 1963: x, n. 3. 
Another major concern of early scholars was the question of the origin of Indian drama, 
on which see Bronkhorst 2003. 

12 S.K. De (1925) used two incomplete manuscripts of the Abhinavabharati, on which see 
Part 2, $ 4.24.1, n. 27. 

13 Far from being critical, this edition by Batuk Nath Sarma and Baladeva Upadhyaya was 
based on two manuscripts other than those used in the Kavyamalà edition, and also hav- 
ing a different chapter numbering. According to Ghosh, this text represents the longer 
recension of the Natyasastra. On the existence of two recensions of the Nātyašāstra, see 
Part 2, § 4.2.1.1. 

14 This improved edition of the Kavyamala of 1894, prepared by Kedarnatha Sahityabhusana, 
also acknowledges the edition of the Natyasastra by Grosset and the one of the Abhi- 
navabharati by Kavi. 
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Nātyašāstra, edited on the basis of forty manuscripts, as claimed by its editor. 
Following the principle according to which a text cannot be edited unless 
its meaning is understood (Ghosh 1967: xxiv), Manomohan Ghosh prepared 
a full translation of the Natyasastra, which was published in two volumes in 
1951 (chapters 1-27) and 1961 (chapters 28—36), along with a complete edition, 
whose two volumes came out in 1956 and 1967. 

The publication of the first volume of the Abhinavabharati by Kavi in the 
mid-1920s revived scholarly interest in the Natyasastra, and inaugurated a 
new period of studies focused on poetics and aesthetics.!6 At the same time, 
Kavi's publication of the reproductions of the bas-reliefs with depictions of 
the 108 karanas, the basic dance movements described in the fourth chapter 
of the Natyasastra and sculpted on the gates of the temple of Chidambaram, 
launched a new avenue of research which engaged, beside philologists, also 
art historians and archaeologists, as well as theatre and dance performers.!" In 
the wake of this renewed interest in dance, in 1936, Naidu et al. published a 
translation of the fourth chapter of the Natyasastra, together with the repro- 
ductions of the engravings of the karanas, an introduction on Indian dance, 
and an appendix with a glossary of dance terminology.!® 

Three more editions of the Natyasastra with the Abhinavabharati com- 
mentary saw the light of day in the last three decades of 1900. Between 1971 
and 1981, Madhusudan Shastri published an incomplete edition, along with 
a Sanskrit and a Hindi commentary; between 1981 and 1984, R.S. Nagar pre- 
pared a complete edition of the text; and between 1992 and 1996 Parasanatha 
Dvivedi published a partial one together with a Hindi translation and com- 
mentary.!? A reprint of the text of the Natyasastra with the Abhinavabharati, 
along with the translation by Ghosh, was carried out in recent times by Push- 
pendra Kumar,”° and a new English translation (the best so far) was attempted 


15  Onthisedition and its limitations, see Part 2, § 4.2.1.1. 

16 — Such studies prompted a series of improvements on the edited text of the Abhinavabhara- 
ti, through the reconstruction of problematic passages with the help of parallel sources 
and quotations from other texts, as for instance Raghavan 1940 for the šāntarasa- 
prakarana, Gnoli 1968 for the commentary on the rasasütra, and Kulkarni 2003a. 

17 The entanglements between editorial efforts, the revival of dance, and nationalist agendas 
in the same period are dealt with in $1.2. See also Ganser 2018. 

18 This is Tandava Laksanam or The Fundamentals of Ancient Hindu Dancing (Naidu et al. 
1980). 

19 On these editions, see Part 2, § 4.2.1.2—4. 

20 This edition has the advantage of including the text and the English translation of the NS 
by Ghosh, along with the text of the ABh, but philologically it has little value. The editor 
does not say which text of the Abhinavabhāratī he is reproducing, though one can infer 
that it is the one given by Nagar. Moreover, the work is scattered with printing inaccuracies. 
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by N.P. Unni and published in four volumes in 1998, with a voluminous intro- 
duction and notes based on the Abhinavabharati.” The first volume of the long- 
awaited new critical edition of the Natyasastra (chapters 1-14) was released 
in 2015 by K.D. Tripathi. It incorporates previously unpublished manuscripts 
from Jaipur and Nepal, the latter of which are probably the oldest available 
manuscripts, as they bear colophons replete with dates and details about the 
scribe. 

The existing translations of the Natyasastra are useful tools for reference 
when one wishes to get an overview of the various topics dealt with in its thirty- 
six or thirty-seven chapters.?? Yet these translations do not help in making the 
text intelligible when it comes to the technical passages or to the technical 
terminology, which is left untranslated in most cases. The lack of exegetical 
tools to understand the Natyasastra was deeply regretted by those who first 
attempted to edit the text. Once the text of the Abhinavabharati became avail- 
able, it was soon recognized that—besides the numerous infelicities of Kavi's 
edition—Abhinavagupta's commentary could not be of much help in making 
Bharata’s text more transparent (Rocher 1981: 126, n. 44). As Ghosh stated in the 
introduction to the second volume of his translation, the Natyasastra must very 
early on have become a text incomprehensible to most, and certainly some of 
its portions were not intelligible even to an attentive reader and connoisseur 
such as Abhinavagupta: 


The very complex dramatic-cum-musical art described in the present 
work appears to have become obsolete more than one thousand years ago. 
The text of the Natyasastra was handed down not because professional 
actors needed it, but because it was considered a Veda, the Natyaveda, 
and as such worthy of being saved from extinction. Hence the work was 


21 This translation underwent a second revised edition in 2014. As the author states in the 
introductory volume, he followed the Sanskrit text adopted by K.P. Narayana Pisharoti for 
the Malayalam translation of the Vātyašāstra, which made use of one independent palm- 
leaf manuscript (most probably from Kerala), apart from three editions (Unni 2014: 14). 
Two more translations are worth mentioning for the sake of comprehensiveness, although 
they do not make any critical use of the manuscripts and in many cases provide only a 
paraphrase or a summary of the contents of Bharata's text. The first is a translation by 
an unspecified Board of Scholars, published in Delhi in 1989; the second is the one by 
A. Rangacharya of 1996. On other translations in various Indian regional languages, see 
Unni 2014: 13. 

22 The numerous differences in the verse numbering and chapter divisions, added to the 
breadth of textual materials, make any attempt at simultaneously using the various edi- 
tions and translations unnecessarily slow. 
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somehow preserved. But in the absence of a living tradition, it does not 
yield a full view of the complex art. 
GHOSH 1961: v 


Louis Renou, on the contrary, was not much troubled by the fact that even the 
commentary of Abhinavagupta could not cast light on the difficult passages 
concerning artistic practice, as he understood the Abhinavabharati to be of 
special interest for the history of ideas, rather than for understanding theatrical 
practice (Renou 1963: xxix). By downplaying the value of Abhinavagupta’s com- 
mentary to the history of theatrical practice, however, one of its most important 
functions for the modern reader is missed. Thanks to the Abhinavabharati, in 
fact, one is able to trace some of the important developments that the per- 
formative traditions underwent in the classical and medieval period, and at 
the same time to follow the intellectual debates that went along with those 
changes. This twofold focus on theory and practice should no doubt encom- 
pass the period ranging from the composition of the Natyasastra to that of the 
Abhinavabharati, but also the much understudied period of Indian pre-modern 
history in which these texts were copied, transmitted, quoted, rewritten, epi- 
tomized, etc.—all textual practices that guaranteed their preservation to the 
present day. 


1.2 Archiving Performance: Texts and Images 


The editorial enterprise leading to the edition of the Natyasastra, with its his- 
tory of almost 150 years, was marked by an initial concern with the literary texts 
of the plays, combined with an interest in the textual form of the ‘Treatise on 
Theatre’?3 As mentioned above, it was with the publication of the first edi- 
tion of the Abhinavabharati, which included reproductions of the images of 
the dance movements of the Natyasastra (the karanas) carved into the gates of 
the Nataraja temple in Chidambaram, that this text received the attention of a 
new and larger public. For the first time, a direct link was being traced between 
Bharata’s text, the sculpted images of dancers and musicians populating the 
temples of India, and the living traditions of dance. The efforts of those who 
undertook to edit and translate the Sanskrit texts on dramatic theory and the 


23 As Vatsyayan (1989) has pointed out, Indian editors first directed their attention to the 
Nātyašāstra owing to its similarity to other known normative texts, for instance the Māna- 
vadharmasastra. The most blatant case is that of P.V. Kane, who in 1923 published a very 
influential History of Sanskrit Poetics. 
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performing arts were greeted with enthusiasm by supporters and promoters of 
the so-called ‘revival’ of Indian dance and music, a reform movement that star- 
ted in the 1930s.?* As the Natyasastra is part of this entangled history, it might 
prove fruitful to set its reception in this wider context. 

Even prior to the publication of the dance bas-reliefs accompanying the 
text of the fourth chapter of the Abhinavabharati in the Gos edition of 1926, 
the English translation of a short Sanskrit treatise on dance and histrionics 
had been circulating in India, Europe, and the United States. This is The Mir- 
ror of Gesture, a translation of Nandikesvara’s Abhinayadarpana?* that was 
released as early as 1917 by Harvard University Press, a collaborative enter- 
prise between Ananda K. Coomaraswamy and Duggirala Gopalakrishnayya.?® 
Coomaraswamy had been particularly concerned with establishing the signi- 
ficance and function of his text for a Western readership, including actors and 
dancers, but never hinted at its possible adoption by an Indian reader or per- 
former. His translation was in fact the direct outcome of a long-standing con- 
frontation with a certain Western critique of Indian art, and of an endeavour 
to tame cross-cultural encounters with Indian art by setting an ideal standard 
for the original and authentic in the form of what was textually based.” 

At the same time as the demand for accessing Indian art treatises increased 
among ‘Western’ artists and critics fascinated by the ‘East’, Indian theorists had 


24 For a comprehensive bibliography on the subject, see the very informative introduction 
in Peterson & Soneji 2008. On the recovery of Sanskrit texts on dance in this period, see 
Ganser 2018. 

25 The date of composition of the Abhinayadarpana is highly uncertain. Hypotheses range 
from the fifth to the thirteenth centuries CE, but it might be even later. A group of passages 
from this text found, with slight changes, at the beginning of the seventh chapter of the 
Samgītaratnākara has raised doubt about the relative dating of these two texts. Following 
Alain Daniélou, Ghosh (1957: 31) and Bose (2007) maintained the priority of the Abhinaya- 
darpana on the basis of the identification of its author Nandikesvara with writers quoted 
in earlier texts, while Kunjunni Raja has cast doubt on the direction of the borrowing in 
his preface to the translation of the dance chapter of the Samgitaratnakara (Kunjunni 
Raja & Burnier 1976: vi-vii), a position I also share (see Ganser 2018: 91, n. 3 and Ganser 
2021). 

26 See Coomaraswamy & Gopala Kristnayya 1936. The Abhinayadarpana was translated 
anew by Manomohan Ghosh in 1934, together with a critical edition of the Sanskrit text. 
This treatise became very popular among dance practitioners, and it is still used by con- 
temporary artists, especially, but not exclusively, in the training of Bharatanatyam. For a 
discussion on the use of the Abhinayadarpana in dance practice, see Ganser 201, and on 
the entangled history of The Mirror of Gesture, see Ganser 2018. 

27  AsI demonstrate in Ganser 2018: 104-113, this matches the concerns of the English dram- 
atist and theatre critic E. Gordon Craig, who was the instigator of and main interlocutor 
in Coomaraswamy’s translation of the Abhinayadarpana. 
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to cope with a more pressing criticism of dance and the performing arts coming 
from within India. This criticism took the name of the ‘Anti-Nautch Movement’; 
it was launched at the end of the nineteenth century by English missionaries 
and Indian social reformers, and embraced at the beginning of the twentieth 
century by the new elites close to colonial power? Its aim was to eradicate 
dance from both temples and public venues. The critique revolved especially 
around the sexuality of the ritual dancers and the dedication of minor girls to 
the temples.?° This led not only to the stigmatization of dance and the social 
groups traditionally associated with it, but also to concrete provisions and legis- 
lative acts against them, which profoundly transformed the social landscape of 
the performing arts. 

One of its major consequences was the displacement of the dance tradi- 
tion from the custody of its hereditary exponents to a new middle class of 
Brahmin performers. The latter took up the task of reviving (or better, reform- 
ing) the older practices, which involved the spatial relocation of dance from 
the temple premises to the theatre stage, and called for major revisions to 
the dance repertoire.*! This prompted the necessity to recover Sanskrit texts 
on dance and music, through which imaginative links with the past could 
be forged, together with authoritative claims of pedigree. Against this back- 
ground, the two texts that assumed foremost importance were the Natyasastra 
and the Abhinayadarpana. Through the act of voluntary oblivion of its geo- 
graphical and historical origin, South Indian dance was renamed with the 
Sanskritic name ‘Bharatanatyam recalling Bharata’s text, and its technique was 
re-codified with the help of the Abhinayadarpana, assisted by the practical 
instruction of the hereditary dance teachers who were called to participate in 
the revival.?? Within the larger effort of the ‘Sanskritization’ or 'textualization' 


28 The term 'nautch' is the Anglicized form of the Hindi word nāc, and was used especially 
in nineteenth-century accounts to denote dancing in general. See, e.g., A. Srinivasan 1985. 

29 The criticisms lodged towards dance and music did not concern only the performing arts, 
but also Indian culture and civilization at large, and elicited manifold responses at differ- 
ent levels. See, e.g., Ali 1999. 

go  TheAnti-Nautch Movement culminated in a law, passed in 1947, which aimed at abolish- 
ing the dedication of the devadāsīs. On the decline of traditional performers coming from 
a Devadasi lineage, and on their gradual disappearance from the contemporary dance 
scene, see, for instance, Gaston 1996. The most comprehensive study on the Devadasi sys- 
tem and its history is still Kersenboom 1987. 

31 Nowadays, scholars prefer to speak of ‘reform instead of ‘revival’ and of ‘reformed’ prac- 
tices, as these also involved a shift in the social status of the performers, which went 
together with the effacement of any reference to erotic themes in the repertoire. 

32  Themostblatantcase of the use of Sanskrit texts as authoritative predecessors in the con- 
struction of a new tradition of Indian dance is that of Rukmini Devi, a Brahmin woman 
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of dance,?? the work of editors of Sanskrit texts and of scholars working on 
the history of dance, such as V. Raghavan, were fundamental to providing the 
newly reinvented dance traditions with a theoretical background and a con- 
tinuity with the classical past, expressed in the Sanskrit texts and illustrated in 
the refined dance sculptures. 

The texts pleaded for the antiquity of the dance, and the sculptures provided 
continuity with the temple tradition, temporally relocated to a mythical an- 
cient past.?^ Prior to the publication of the images of the karanas in the Gos 
edition of 1926, the same illustrations had been published by the Government 
Epigraphical Department in the Madras Report of 1914, in a somewhat partial 
and reshuffled order, which was reproduced by Kavi and successively by Naidu 
et al. Only in the second, revised Gos edition of 1956 did K.S. Ramaswami Sastri 
restore the order of the complete set of 108 karanas represented in the bas- 
reliefs of the eastern gopura of the Chidambaram temple, matching them with 
the corresponding Sanskrit verses from the Natyasastra inscribed below the 
figures in Grantha script.** 

Apart from pointing out these discrepancies in matching the text with the 
images, Ramaswami Sastri explains that Kavi used the verses of Sarmgadeva’s 
Samgītaratnākara for reconstructing the missing commentary on some of the 
karanas, of which the Samgītaratnākara offered a versified rendering. Sārnga- 
deva's verses on the karanas were also added by Ramaswami Sastri to an 
appendix of the volume, 'in order to facilitate those who are interested in the 
study of Karana literature, which is as essential for a study of Bharata-Natya 
as alphabets and words are for study of a language' (Ramaswami Sastri 1956: 
33). These remarks on the prospective use of the descriptions of the karanas 
in the Natyasastra are revealing with regard to attitudes and biases towards 
Sanskrit texts on dance in this period. They also provide information about 
the expected readership of such publications. Similarly, the attitude of Naidu is 
best illustrated by his translation of the title of the Natyasastra as ‘The Science 


from Madras, married to a member of the Theosophical Society. Rukmini Devi learned the 
art of dance from Devadasi masters and started to perform publicly on the modern stage 
in the mid-’30s. On Rukmini Devi, see Meduri 2009. 

33 By the process of Sanskritization in relation to the performing arts, scholars are generally 
referring to the 'approximation to the norms of the elite paradigm, especially by invoking 
the authority of Sanskrit texts' (Peterson & Soneji 2008: 13). On the Sanskritization and 
textualization of Indian dance, see Ganser 2021. 

34  Agoodintroduction to dance traditions and sculpture is Guzman 2001. 

35  Onthequestion of the images ofthe karanas, and for a map of their positions in the niches 
of the four portals of the temple of Nataraja, see the preface to the second edition of the 
Abhinavabharati in Ramaswami Sastri 1956: 33-50. 
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of Dancing’ (Naidu et al. 1980: 1). Naidu speaks of the ‘evil days’ and the ‘obli- 
vion of the art of dancing’ due to its ‘misbehaving exponents’, while at the same 
time spotting signs of hope in what he dubs a ‘general artistic renaissance’ tak- 
ing place in India, within which he situates the ‘revival of classical dance’ (ibid.: 
16). 

A new wave of scholarship on the karaņas was inaugurated by Kapila Vat- 
syayan and Padma Subrahmanyam in the 1960s, at a time when the social 
movements that had accompanied the revival of dance largely lost their vital- 
ity.?6 In her two books devoted to ‘Indian classical dance’, Kapila Vatsyayan (1974 
and 1977) uses the Sanskrit treatises to single out some key concepts that, in 
her eyes, represent the essence of what could be regarded as ‘classical’, a label 
that becomes opposed to the ‘folk’. The canons of classicality established on 
the basis of these treatises were tested against existing forms of dance, such 
as Bharatanatyam, Odissi, Kuchipudi, Kathak, and so forth, which accordingly 
came to be recognized as ‘classical’. The subject of the karana sculptures in 
Chidambaram and their link with the Natyasastra is dealt with at length in Vat- 
syayan 1977: 106-154, and was later supplemented by a study of the karanas 
sculpted on the outer walls of the temple of Sarangapani in Kumbakonam, 
Tamil Nadu, in Vatsyayan 1982. The karanas, she suggests, have to be evaluated 
in terms of cadences of movement and not as static poses, as previous scholars 
had done: ‘Obviously the plastic can capture only a single moment in a con- 
tinuous flow of movements and only suggests through the arrested image the 
moment before or after’ (Vatsyayan 1974: 5). The recognition of the primacy of 
kinetic movement in dance sculptures could, according to the author, provide 
a new and more effective methodology for the identification of the sculptural 
and textual evidence. 

A similar claim of methodological innovation in the study of karanas was 
made by Padma Subrahmanyam, a dance performer and scholar whose re- 
search focused on the study of the karanas in texts and sculptures, as well as 
in the practical reconstruction of what she deemed as the dance described by 
Bharata in the Natyasastra (Subrahmanyam 2003).37 Subrahmanyam’s meth- 
odology consists in comparing the textual descriptions and the sculptural 
depictions by considering the latter as snapshots in a given string of move- 
ments, and therefore liable to differences of representation based on the 
respective portions of the movement captured. The same method had been 


36 Foran account of the different agendas and methods in Vatsyayan's and Subrahmanyam's 
interpretations of the karanas, see Lopez y Royo 2004. 

37 Fora brief account of Subrahmanyam’s career as a scholar and artist, see Iyer 1996, espe- 
cially n. 2 and 7. 
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adopted by Alessandra Iyer to prove that the depictions of dance in the temple 
of Prambanan in Central Java were also illustrations of the karanas of the 
Nātyašāstra. She further suggested that a dance tradition issuing from Bharata's 
text must have existed in Central Java by the early ninth century (Iyer 1996, 
1998a, 1998b), an approach that was criticized in reviews of the book, as it was 
felt that the Prambanan sculptures were not well enough preserved to cor- 
roborate their identification with the textual descriptions of the Natyasastra. 
Moreover, the claim that a living tradition had to be posited as the model for the 
karana depictions was seen as particularly problematic, since sacred imagery 
does not necessarily imply empirical inspiration, but only a transfer of tech- 
nique or knowledge of iconography (Hughes-Freeland 1998: 78). 

The greatest merit of the 'new' formulation of the kinetic dimension of the 
karanas is, in my opinion, precisely the fact that we do not necessarily need to 
postulate a living dance tradition—based on the text of the Natyasastra but 
interpreted regionally—to explain the differences between the various poses 
in the dance sculptures accompanied by Bharata's verses. It is possible that the 
sculptors had simply read and interpreted the definitions of the karanas differ- 
ently. In her avowed effort to 'revive a lost dance technique' (Subrahmanyam 
2003: iii), allegedly still practised in ancient and medieval India (if not also in 
Indonesia), Padma Subrahmanyam took it for granted that the Natyasastra had 
been used as a practical manual. She therefore proceeded to compare Bharata's 
way of dealing with body movement with the training employed by contem- 
porary dance masters, finally bringing her point home: contemporary forms of 
dance are based on a Sanskrit text different from the Natyasastra, namely the 
Abhinayadarpana, while her own reconstructed practice, closely based on the 
Nātyašāstra, displays a greater degree of authenticity (Subrahmanyam 2003: 
iii). 

More realistically, Bose put the question of the relationship between mod- 
ern and ancient practices in the following terms: 


Since the rebirth of informed interest in dancing in early twentieth cen- 
tury, its antiquity has been acknowledged but precisely what the art was 
in antiquity remains unclear. 


BOSE 2007:1 


Bose's proposed methodology for tackling dance history consisted in analyz- 
ing the technical terminology of dance throughout all the published Sanskrit 
texts on the subject, and acknowledged the necessity of determining a chro- 
nology for this textual corpus in order to detect the changes and developments 
that the artistic tradition underwent. Her claim is that ‘following these changes 
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through treatises is essential to a historical investigation because not only do 
theoretical discussions in the texts reflect dancing as it was but the practice 
of dancing in turn seems to have followed the precepts laid down in the texts’ 
(Bose 2001: 45). According to such a principle that texts reflect and inform the 
practice, Bose concludes about the Abhinayadarpana: 


Judging by the author’s concern with performance, it seems quite likely 
that this text was meant as a practical guide to be used by a dancer to 
learn the technique of dancing. This is indeed how the text is used today 
in at least one classical style of Indian dancing, namely, Bharatanatyam, 
although practitioners of this style claim that it is named after Bharata. 
[...] They are the true followers, they claim, of the technique that Bharata 
recorded. But on analysing the technique in which they actually train we 
find that it does not derive from the Natyasastra, but from the Abhinaya- 
darpana. 

ibid. 


While it is undeniable that the Abhinayadarpana informs dance practices 
today in several ways, it is not certain whether this and other texts on dance 
were initially conceived as pedagogical tools for the dancers to learn the tech- 
nique. 

The fact that Nandike$vara's text was the first treatise on dance to receive 
a translation into a European language might partly justify its great success 
and its successive adoption by generations of dancers across the world. Yet 
recent studies in dance history have also shown that translations in Indian lan- 
guages and vernacular adaptations of this text had started to circulate in the 
regions corresponding to modern Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh already in 
the nineteenth century, under the influence of the court of Thanjavur.? Such 
a wide and diversified regional textual production was to be obscured, to some 
extent, by the immense success of the Abhinayadarpana and its wider dissem- 
ination through English translation, as well as by the great status assigned to the 
Natyasastra of Bharata. Yet the existence of many earlier translations and ver- 
nacular adaptations of the Abhinayadarpana suggests that this text was indeed 
an important source for more than one reason, and that for performers it was 
considered a more useful and handy manual than the Natyasastra, despite the 
latter's status as a seminal sastra. 


38 On the multilingualism of textual production on dance at the court of Thanjavur in the 
Maratha period, see Krishnan 2008, Peterson 20n, Soneji 2012: 27—69, and Ganser 2021. 
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The image we have today with respect to the written production on Indian 
dance and its regional transmission is still very partial, and the dynamics of the 
interaction between texts and practice poorly understood. The first studies on 
dance were mainly concerned with the recovery of the textual tradition linked 
with the Natyasastra in order to provide authoritativeness to the performing 
arts that were undergoing complex processes of reform and relocation, as well 
as to create links with the past and the idea of a continuous tradition. As a res- 
ult, a certain tendency to relate the texts to the living traditions in a one-to-one 
relationship has prevailed, and still proves to be an irresistible paradigm even 
in otherwise very valuable studies.?9 


13 The Natyasastra and the Place of Dance 


The Natyasastra is the oldest and most complete extant work on dramatic art 
in India. Its encyclopaedic character makes it a seminal text not only in dramat- 
urgy and poetics, but also in an array of allied subjects and ancillary arts, includ- 
ing music and dance. Despite its fortune as a foundational text—testified by an 
almost unchallenged authority imposed on it by all later writers on related top- 
ics and by the enormous amount of scholarship devoted to it—there is little 
consensus, within and without the tradition, about its composition, author- 
ship, and date. The main scholarly positions on these three connected issues 
will be presented below, and discussed in the light of the narrative structure of 
the treatise and the position of the chapter on dance within its narrative. 


1.9.1 Composition, Authorship, and Date 

As we know it in its extant form, the Natyasastra presents itself as a text in 
thirty-six or thirty-seven chapters (or thirty-five in the recently edited Nepalese 
manuscripts, on which see Tripathi 2015) of various lengths, arranged within 
a narrative frame and composed mainly in verse, with occasional prose pas- 
sages.^? Traditionally ascribed to the mythical author Bharata, who is credited 


39 The present overview of the major approaches to textual and visual evidence on dance is 
obviously not meant to be exhaustive. Among studies on dance, see also Sivaramamurti 
1974 and Gaston 1990, and on the tradition of performing the karaņas, see Légeret- 
Manocchaya 2017. Beside studies dealing with the textual past, a number of valuable con- 
tributions based on the living, observable practices are gaining momentum in scholarship 
on dance by incorporating methods from the social sciences. 

40 A number of general introductions on the text and contents of the Nātyašāstra are avail- 
able. See, for instance, Ghosh 1951 and 1967, as well as Vatsyayan 1996. For a detailed 
bibliography on the Natyasastra, see Cahill 2004, sub voce. 
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with the introduction of dramatic art among humans, the Natyasastra (‘Treat- 
ise on Theatre’) belongs to the genre of the scientific treatise, the sastra, and is 
devoted to the topic of natya, as its title suggests.^! The semantic spectrum of 
the term natya is broader than its English equivalents ‘drama’ or ‘play’, since it 
encompasses both the play in its literary form and the spectacular object, car- 
ried out through a codified acting protocol accompanied by music, songs, and 
dance, and preceded by a preliminary rite performed on stage. It could be best 
translated with the word ‘theatre’, provided we have in mind a sense close to 
the one assigned to this term by Schechner.*” 

The breadth and variety of the topics dealt with in the Natyasastra has led 
many scholars to consider the present text as resulting from a process of incor- 
poration of disparate materials over a long period. The existence of Natasüutras 
(‘Aphorisms for the Actors’) attributed to Silalin and Kršāsva by Panini (Astā- 
dhyāyī IV 3.110—1n1) points to a previous tradition of scientific writing on theatre, 
possibly also including dance, which might have been partly incorporated into 
Bharata’s text. Furthermore, the mixed style of the text has been adduced as 
evidence of its multilayered nature. To a majority of verses in anustubh metre, 
a few verses in arya or upajati are added, as well as a few but sometimes extens- 
ive prose passages in the sixth and seventh chapters. Certain slokas and āryās 
are indicated in the text as ānuvamšya (‘traditional’), and other verses are given 
as quotations without specifying their sources.^? What is more, in chapter 6 it 
is suggested that the text contains a structure of sutras (aphorisms), bhāsya 
(prose commentary), karikas (versified aphorisms), and niruktas (traditional 
etymologies). This challenging puzzle has made way for a variety of scholarly 
accounts and hypotheses about the composition of the Natyasastra.^^ 


41  Seemyremarks in the Introduction above on šāstra as a textual genre. 

42 Schechner (1973: 8) assigns to ‘drama’ the meaning of written text or score, to ‘script’ that 
of the basic code of the event, and to ‘theatre’ the concrete event as enacted by a group 
of performers. The last term is the broadest, and encompasses the first two. To these 
three an even more encompassing word is added, that of ‘performance’, which describes 
the whole constellation of events taking place between audience and performers. Thus 
drama is the domain of the author, script of the teacher, theatre of the performers and 
performance of the audience. Although the Nātyašāstra also includes the dimension of 
the audience, hence of performance, the audience is not the primary recipient of the text 
and its teachings, which are mainly aimed at the first three categories. Moreover, the term 
‘performance’ is not unambiguous, since Schechner assigns it equally to non-dramatic 
spectacles. 

43 According to Abhinavagupta, some of the āryās were not composed by Bharata himself, 
but taken from other authors. The dnuvamsyaslokas, in their turn, are considered to be 
verses handed down traditionally, hence also incorporated from pre-existing sources. 

44  Foralong but non-decisive argument on the composition of the Natyasastra, see Sriniva- 
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The question of the unitary nature of the text opens up the closely con- 
nected issue of its authorship and date. Within the indigenous tradition, some 
comparatively late Sanskrit works make a distinction between two different fig- 
ures, Bharata and Adibharata or Vrddhabharata, and two different epitomes of 
the treatise, a longer work in twelve thousand verses and an abridgement of it 
in six thousand verses. The latter would be nothing but the Natyasastra as we 
know it today.*5 The distinction of more than one author of the text usually 
goes hand in hand with the belief in a distinct authorship for the versified and 
prose portions of the treatise. Moreover, the dialogical scene at the opening of 
the treatise, where Bharata is referred to in the third person, has raised doubts 
about authorship even within the tradition. According to its major comment- 
ator Abhinavagupta, however, the Natyasastra is a unitary text in thirty-six 
chapters and six thousand verses composed by an exceptional individual called 
Bharata.*6 In modern studies, the idea that the Natyasastra could be ascribed 
to a single author found a strong supporter in Vatsyayan, who stressed its unity 
of structure and purpose, and its furthering of a 'single integrated vision' (Vat- 
syayan 1996: 6). But even when looked at as a single work with an authorial (or 
editorial) intention, there is no doubt that the text incorporates older materi- 
als and that it was subject to additions and interpolations. Moreover, the great 


san 1980. Srinivasan does not subscribe to the accepted view of a composition consisting 
of subsequent historical accretions, but claims that the text was heterogeneous from its 
origin, and that its various parts were put together despite their mutual incoherence. 
However, his conclusions are based on the analysis of partial portions of the texts, namely 
the sixth and seventh chapters. Looking at the complex prose-verse structure in the sixth 
chapter, S.K. De (1960: 24-31) argues for a stratification of the text and assigns the different 
styles to different stages of the work (kārikā, prose, sūtra-bhāsya, and again kārikā). For a 
study of the terms sūtra, bhāsya, and kārikā in the Natyasastra, see Varma 1958, and for an 
updated look at the question, see Radicchi 2001. 

45 This opinion is expressed, for instance, in the twelfth-century Bhāvaprakāšana of Sarada- 
tanaya. For the mention of Adibharata and Vrddhabharata in different texts and for a 
summary of arguments for a split authority for the Nātyašāstra, see Unni 2014: 16—21. As 
noticed by Olivelle, among others, in his introduction to the Mānavadharamašāstra, ‘the 
motif of a large treatise composed in illo tempore and subsequently abridged for the use of 
humans is a recurrent one in Indian literature’ (Olivelle 2005: 19, n. 24). Instances of similar 
narratives of textual origin and history are found in the Mahabharata, in the Kamasütra, 
and in various texts on Ayurveda. 

46 The arguments about the unitary nature of the Nātyašāstra, presented in the form of 
objections and answers to the question of the authorship of the five questions at the begin- 
ning of the Nātyašāstra, are presented in ABh ad NS 1.6, vol. 1, pp. 8-9, with the concluding 
words that ‘the true essence [of theatre] is established by the treatise in form of a great 
sentence of six thousand verses’ (mahavakyatmanaá satsahasrirüpena |... | šāstreņa tattvam 
nirntyate). 
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disparity in the number of verses and their arrangement into chapters as we 
find them in the extant manuscript copies pleads for a complex and non-linear 
transmission, which must have altered the original composition to a greater or 
lesser extent. All these factors must be borne in mind in assessing the date of 
the Natyasastra.*” 

As is the case with most ancient Indian texts, the date of the Natyasastra 
is uncertain. In considering the matter of dating, Kuiper (1979) concludes that 
most scholars agree on the first or second century CE as the period when the 
older parts were redacted; M. Ghosh, however, assigns the text to 500 BCE.*® 
Lévi (1902) assigns it to the third century CE, since according to him the occur- 
rence of certain words and titles would place the text in the Scythian Ksatrapa 
period. Sircar (1974: 22-23), on the contrary, considers it a work of the Gupta age 
not much earlier than the fifth century, based on the comparison of some of the 
toponyms and other names in the Natyasastra with inscriptional evidence. On 
the whole, scholarly opinions on dating tend to reiterate the view that the text 
was composed through successive incorporations. It is generally accepted that, 
in a relative chronology, the testimony of Kālidāsa (4th—5th c.?) should be con- 
sidered decisive for the upper limit of the Natyasastra in the structure we are 
familiar with today, since the celebrated Gupta poet and dramatist mentions 
the name of the work and its author in two of his plays, the Malavikagnimitra 
and the Vikramorvastya.?? But there is little agreement about its priority or pos- 


47 As Lidova (1994: 2) puts it, ‘we can't limit the dating problem to the question when the 
extant version emerged. Its multilevel text and the dates based on cultural historical 
information, provided by the treatise are separated by more than a millennium, from 
the 5th century BC. to the 7th AD’. The fact that the text of the Natyasastra underwent 
much redactional activity is reflected in Abhinavagupta's commentary, in which other 
commentators are referred to with respect to additional verses, alternative readings, and 
divergent ordering of the verses. According to Pollock (2016: 47), the text was clearly re- 
edited, and partly rewritten in Kashmir around the eighth or ninth century CE, at the time 
when it also first received commentarial attention from Udbhata. 

48 Through a consideration of internal evidence, M. Ghosh arrives at a date between 100 BCE 
and 200CE, which he later reconsiders, pushing it further back to the fifth century BCE. 
Following Bharata's translator, B. Gupt (1986-1987) assigns the text to the fifth century 
BCE. The arguments in favour of such an early date are nevertheless unconvincing. For a 
detailed summary of the scholarly debate on dating, see Kuiper 1979: 119-120, n. 44. 

49 Kane (1971: 20-22) maintains that the chapters containing the legendary account of the 
genesis of dramatic art were composed later than the bulk of the technical chapters, i.e. 
towards the middle of the fourth century CE, that is, immediately before the time of Kali- 
dasa, in order to raise the status of dramatic art. As to Kalidasa, he quotes a ‘Treatise on 
Theatre’ or a ‘Theory of Theatre’ (nātyašāstra) by name in the Mālavikāgnimitra (prose 
after 1.15: deva prayogapradhanam nama nātyašāstram Majesty, the "Theory of Theatre" 
has performance as its main component’), and the sage Bharata as the theatre instructor in 
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terity to the dramatists Bhasa and A$vaghosa: while scholars generally concur 
that Bhasa (3rd c. CE?) knew and followed the Natyasastra in composing his 
plays,” a further lowering of the upper limit to A$vaghosa (2nd c. CE) has not 
been settled.5! As for its lower limit, the Natyasastra is considered posterior to 
Panini (4th—5th c. Bc) and the Natasütras. 

Although the precise date of the Natyasastra is not crucial to the present 
study and is still open to further scrutiny, the question of composition becomes 
relevant as far as the place of dance in the Nātyašāstra is concerned. In the 
textual economy of the Natyasastra, in fact, dance is dealt with mainly in the 
fourth chapter, which belongs to the bulk of chapters (chs. 1-5) that were, 
according to Kane, added to the original textual core at a later point in time.5? 
Were this actually the case, the text of the Natyasastra would initially have 
been conceived as devoid of a codified technique for dance, possibly reflect- 
ing a feature of dramatic performance that is implicit in the fourth-chapter 
narrative on the introduction of dance into the preliminary rite. This view, 
however, introduces more problems then it solves. How can we justify, for 
instance, the presence of verses containing a large amount of technical ter- 
minology proper to dance, for instance the group of nrttahastas (hand ges- 


the Vikramorvastya (2.17, muninā bharatena yah prayogo, bhavatisv astarasāšrayo niyuktah 
| lalitabhinayam tam adya bhartā, marutàm drastumanāh salokapālah || ‘Indra, together 
with the guardians of the quarters, has set up his mind today to see the performance taught 
to you by the sage Bharata, which is based on the eight aesthetic emotions and where the 
acting is graceful’). In the Kumarasambhava and the Raghuvamsa, there are also refer- 
ences to certain chapters of the Natyasastra. Cf. Kumārasambhava 7.90-91, 7.95, on which 
see Kane 1971: 21; Bansat-Boudon 1992: 279, n. 43; and Raghuvamša 19.36, quoted in Bansat- 
Boudon 1992: 356, n. 342. 

50 If Tieken's (1993) reassessment of Bhasa's plays as belonging to the post-mid-seventh- 
century Pallava court is correct, Bhasa's knowledge of Bharata would be beyond doubt. 

51 For arguments for and against A$vaghosa's acquaintance with the Natyasastra, see Keith 
1924: 81-83. The date of Asvaghosa has been assigned to the Kusana period, precisely in 
the epoch of the emperor Kaniska (first decades of the 2nd c. CE), on which cf. Bansat- 
Boudon 2007: 55-56, n. 9o. 

52 According to Kane 1971: 22—23; 27, this addition was meant to elevate the status of dra- 
matic art, opinion of which had suffered in the period of the Dharmasütras and the early 
Smrtis, by endowing it with a narrative of divine origin. Accordingly, Tieken pointed out 
that ‘a problem in Nātyašāstra is the relationship between the main part of the text and 
the first five chapters. The first five chapters describe the divine origin of drama, the con- 
struction of the theatre, the consecration of the stage, the origin of the incorporation of 
dance in drama, and the preliminary rituals of a performance. As chapter 6 begins with 
a table of contents of what follows [the natyasamgraha], the authenticity of the first five 
chapters has in the past frequently been questioned' (Tieken 1998: 172, square brackets 
mine). 
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tures for dance) described in the ninth chapter, that is in a chapter subsequent 
to the fourth but allegedly part of the original composition? As I will argue, I 
think it is more reasonable to consider the Natyasastra as a systematization 
of diverse materials, issuing from pre-existing artistic traditions—which were 
possibly already endowed with some kind of textual or oral codification—but 
deliberately launched as a foundational work. This intentional, coherent, and 
well-planned unitary structure was conceived by a single author, or by a single 
editor-in-chief, called Bharata, in order to refer to an illustrious line of prede- 
cessors or to a certain class of actors.*3 A closer look at the narrative structure of 
the Natyasastra and its main junctures within the context of similar narratives 
may help in clarifying this position. 


13.2 Narrative Structure 

It is a well-known fact that many ancient texts beside the Natyasastra present 
their subject matter embedded within a mythological narrative frame. Within 
the literature of Brahmanical law (Dharmašāstra), Olivelle describes the fact 
that the Manavadharmasastra ‘set his text within a narrative structure that 
consists of a dialogue between an exalted being in the role of a teacher and 
others desiring to learn from him' as a major innovation with respect to the 
earlier Dharmasūtras (Olivelle 2005: 25). Similarly, the whole Natyasastra is 
presented as an answer to the questions of a group of sages (muni, rsi) led by 
Atreya who, eager to learn about theatrical art, approach Bharata and induce 
him into teaching. This setting corresponds to the outermost narrative frame, 
comprised of the dialogue between Bharata and the sages, which encloses the 
story of the origin and transmission of dramatic art, unfolding in the first five 
chapters and brought to a close in the last two chapters.5* Analogously to the 
Manavadharmasastra, the Natyasastra presents a textual history of itself, using 
different narrative levels as a device.” In it, we learn that the ultimate author- 
ity on nātya and real author of the Natyaveda (‘The Veda that is Theatre’) is 


53 Besides being connected to the celebrated lineage of the Mahabharata, the name Bharata 
is found in legal texts such as the Mānavadharmašāstra, in the Arthašāstra, and in the 
Amarakosa, where it designates an unspecified class of performers, along with other terms 
such as nata, šailālin, šailūsa, kršāšvin, etc. See Iravati 2003. 

54 Depending on the edition, the end of the narrative can cover chapters 36 and 37 (as in 
the Gos), or just chapter 36 in the editions where the two chapters are combined (in the 
edition by Ghosh for instance). See Ganser & Cuneo 2012: 98, n. 22. 

55 For a narratological approach to the much more complex narrative structure of the 
Mahabharata, using the terminology coined in Bal 1985 and borrowed here to a limited 
extent, see Malinar 2005. 
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in fact Brahma, while Bharata is just the human recipient and intermediary 
between the divine knowledge and the human performers, fictionally repres- 
ented as Bharata’s own sons.5$ 

The narrative begins in the first chapter of the Natyasastra with the account 
of the circumstances that led to the creation of theatre. These events—which 
form part of the story embedded in the overarching dialogue frame—are set 
at the beginning of the Silver Age, an epoch of decadence in which men are 
no longer able to distinguish the good and right (dharma) from its contrary 
(adharma), since they have no access to sacred knowledge through the Vedas.5” 
In order to bring this situation to an end, the gods headed by Indra approach 
Brahma and ask him for an object of diversion (krīdanīyaka) that would be both 
visible as well as audible (drsyam šravyam ca). Absorbed in meditation, Brahma 
creates a Fifth Veda, namely theatre (natya), by assembling its various compon- 
ents from the four canonical Vedas: dramatic text (pathya) from the Rgveda, 
songs (gita) from the Samaveda, acting (abhinaya) from the Yajurveda, and 
tastes (rasa) from the Atharvaveda. Asked to put it into practice, the gods sug- 
gested handing it over to humans, whom they considered more apt to the task. 
That is how Bharata comes to be the first human being to receive instruction 
in dramatic art and to put it into practice. He in fact transmits the knowledge 
of theatre to his sons, the actors, and is eventually asked to get ready for a per- 
formance. First the play is presented to a divine audience during the festival 
of Indra's banner, the Indradhvajamaha. At that time, a group of hindrances 
(literally, the vighnas) interfere, disturbing the performance to the point that it 
becomes necessary to build a playhouse so as to ward them off. Various deities 
are appointed to the different areas of the stage and the theatrical building for 
the protection of the actors. At the end of the first chapter, the practice of wor- 
shipping the deities of the stage (rangadaivatapūjana) is also instituted. Two 
accessory chapters follow, in which the minute details of the construction of 
the playhouse (ch. 2) and the rites of consecration of the scenic space (ch. 3) 
are laid down. These chapters form a sort of digression with respect to the nar- 
rative of the origin of theatre: they are pedagogical in character and, beyond 
the technical instructions, do not contain any narrative material. 


56 According to Olivelle, the tradition of presenting a text as a dialogue in which a teacher 
instructs a pupil, a son, ora king goes backto the Brahmanas and the Upanisads, while the 
transition to divine instruction can be traced to the Chandogya Upanisad. Even Buddhist 
literature might have played a role in the creation of similar kinds of narratives, on which 
see Olivelle 2005: 27. 

57 This corresponds to the second epoch, the tretāyuga, in the well-known system of the 
four ages (yuga), progressively deteriorating in a cyclic fashion: krta, tretā, dvapara, and 
kali. 
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The embedded narrative of the origin of theatre proceeds in the next chap- 
ter, the fourth, in which Bharata and the actors are asked by Brahma to prepare 
for another theatrical performance, this time to be presented to Siva. After 
watching the performance, Siva suggests that dance should be introduced in 
the ‘preliminary rite’ (pūrvaranga), which now precedes the play, so as to make 
it variegated.9? An explanation, technical in character, of the basic units of 
dance is also found in this chapter, as well as instructions for the application 
of dance to the musical segments of the pūrvaranga. Complete details of the 
performance of the various items comprising the preliminary rite are given in 
the next chapter (ch. 5), again as an answer to the sages’ request for further 
elucidation. 

The next two chapters (chs. 6 and 7) are of central importance, as they 
concern the emotional life of theatre, the rasas and the bhavas. In these two 
chapters, the germs of an Indian aesthetic theory are laid down, in the celeb- 
rated ‘aphorism on rasa’ (rasasūtra), and through the details on the relationship 
between the various emotions and their theatrical configurations. The rest of 
the treatise is devoted to the systematic exposition of all the spectacular ele- 
ments of theatre, starting with bodily acting (arigikabhinaya) and related mat- 
ters (chs. 8-13); vocal acting (vacikabhinaya), including the text and the plot 
(chs. 14-20); ornamental acting, including character typologies (chs. 23, 24 and 
26); harmonious and pictorial acting (chs. 22 and 25); and the theatrical suc- 
cess (ch. 27), before ending in a long section devoted to vocal and instrumental 
music (chs. 28—34) and a chapter on role division (ch. 35). 

Bharata's narrative about the origin of theatre is brought to a close with 
the last two chapters (chs. 36 and 37), through the account of the descent to 
earth of the knowledge and practice of theatre among mortals. This ‘descent’ 
occurs as the result of a curse put upon the actors, who misused their his- 
trionic powers to mock the Rsis. The restoration of dramatic art on earth is 
attributed to a rightful king, Nahusa, who requests that theatre be performed 
in his royal court. By again teaching and performing the art form according 
to the rules, the curse is removed, and the sons of Bharata can finally return 


58 The ‘preliminary rite’ (pūrvaranga) consists of a series of scenic operations, including 
instrumental music and songs, and the recitation of a benedictory verse (nandi), as well 
as a number of codified gestures executed by the theatre director along with two assist- 
ants. The pürvaranga ends with an ‘invitation’ (prarocanā) to watch the play, introducing 
its topic. On the elaborate procedure of the pürvaranriga, see Bansat-Boudon 1992: 72-80 
and Tieken 2001. On the significance and origin of the purvaranga, see especially Kuiper 
1979 and Lidova 1994. 
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to heaven, leaving the legacy of the Natyasastra behind in the form of worldly 
art, together with their progeny.*? 

This multilayered narrative device situates the creation of dramatic art and 
the composition of the Natyasastra in a remote past and establishes a tradition 
of hearers and reciters, starting from Brahma and Bharata and continuing all 
the way back to the Rsis (and the present reader, one is tempted to add), who 
fictionally provide the occasion for the exposition of the text in its present form. 
The two accounts of the origin of theatre and the introduction of dance into 
the purvaranga are on the same narrative level, that of the embedded story 
or intra-diegetic plot, although they are temporally sequenced. The embed- 
ded narrative in fact proceeds in three steps. The first step coincides with the 
most remote event, the creation of the Natyaveda by Brahma and its transmis- 
sion to Bharata and his sons. The second step takes place once the theatrical 
arts, with their principal constituents already established (including the theat- 
rical building, the consecratory rites, and the purvaranga), are put into practice 
in front of Šiva, which leads to the introduction of dance in the pürvaranga, 
through the intermediary of Tandu. Endowed with the new object, the know- 
ledge of theatre is presumably transmitted anew complete with the instruc- 
tion on dance, which forms part and parcel of the subject of the sastra in its 
present form. The third and last step in the narrative concerns the descent 
of theatre to earth, through the circumstances that led to a new legitimiza- 
tion of the dramatic tradition, before Bharata's sons are finally readmitted to 
heaven. Thereafter, the chain continues uninterrupted on earth, with Bharata's 
sons passing on dramatic art to the Apsarases, and his nephews doing the same 
for successive generations of human teachers and performers.®° To ensure the 
continuity and the authoritativeness of the art, the text of the Natyasastra is 
left behind on earth: only when theatre is performed according to the rules, 
the text repeatedly stresses, does it lead to the desired reward. 

At some later point in time, contemporaneous with Bharata as the narrator 
of the intra-diegetic plot or embedded story, the sages approach him in order 
to be instructed in their turn, and eventually appear throughout the treatise to 
ask for elucidation on various points and to move the narration forward. These 
events presumably take place in heaven, where Bharata and his sons returned 
once the curse was extinguished. At the far end of this chain of transmission 


59 On the foundation myth of the Natyasastra, see Bansat-Boudon 1993. For a detailed ana- 
lysis ofthe multiple interpretative levels of the curse-and-atonement episode and its logic 
internal to the Natyasastra, see Ganser & Cuneo 2012. 

60  Ontherole of the Apsarases in the passage of theatre from heaven to earth, see Ganser & 
Cuneo 2012. 
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comes arguably the last hearer, the extra-diegetic reader of the present treatise. 
The text ends its own textual history on a truly tempting note, with the follow- 
ing phalasruti: ‘Whoever listens uninterruptedly to this [Vātyašāstra |, as it has 
been uttered by the Self-born (Brahma), or whoever learns it and makes a per- 
formance in accordance with its teaching, he will obtain the goal of the experts 
in the Veda, the goal of the performers of sacrifices, the goal of the bestowers 
of gifts.*! 

Now that the narrative structure of the Natyasastra has been sketched in out- 
line, the fourth chapter’s place in it, and the instruction on dance it contains, 
will be taken up next. 


13.3 The Tandavadhyaya 

The fourth chapter of the Natyasastra is commonly known under the name 
Tandavalaksana (‘An Illustration/The Rules of the Tandava’), which is the 
name given in the colophon of this chapter in Bharata’s text.9? In the Abhi- 
navabharati, it is referred to as Tandavavidhanadhyaya (‘Chapter on the Regu- 
lation of the Tandava’) at the end of the fourth chapter and, in other passages, 
as Tandavadhyaya (‘Chapter on Tandava’) or, less technically, as turyadhyaya 
(‘fourth chapter’), on one occasion specified as nrttavisayaturyadhyaya (‘fourth 
chapter on the topic of dance’). In the Natyasastra, the term tandava refers to 
the dance taught to Bharata by Tandu, whereas its archetype is the dance of 
Siva, performed by the god after the destruction of Daksa’s sacrifice. It is also the 
name of the dance that was introduced into the ‘preliminary rite’ (pūrvaranga) 
at the instigation of Siva himself. 

The separate and later incorporation of dance into the theatrical lore accord- 
ing to the narrative of origin, as well as its special connection with Siva, have 
led some scholars to postulate an independent tradition for dance, possibly 
of Saiva derivation.® In the present state of the text, however, it is in no way 
possible to establish such an independent status for dance, nor is it my aim 
to say anything new here about the respective origins of dance and theatre or 
about the historical process by which dance came to be incorporated into dra- 
matic art. The two appear, in the text of the Natyasastra as we know it today, 


61  N$37.26-27:ya idam šrņuyān nityam proktam cedam svayambhuva | kuryāt prayogam yas 
caivam athavā dhītavān narah || ya gatir vedavidusam ya gatir yajnakarinam | ya gatir 
dānašīlānām tām gatim prapnuyad dhi sah || 

62 TandavaLaksana is also the name given to the volume of Naidu et al. 1980, which contains 
a translation of this chapter. 

63 See, for instance, Kane 1971 and Byrski 1974. 
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as already indissolubly intermingled. Given the impossibility of going beyond 
the structure of the present text until further critical studies are attempted, a 
few words about the place of dance within the ‘Treatise on Theatre’, together 
with some interpretative problems connected to it, are all I can venture at this 
point. 

Although the fourth chapter of the Natyasastra is specifically devoted to a 
detailed explanation of dance in both its formal and practical aspects, it is in 
the first chapter that dance makes its first appearance in a theatrical context, 
hence even prior to its formal teaching and introduction into the purvaranga. 
As famously reported, Brahma recalled the four canonical Vedas to create the 
Natyaveda (N$ 1.16—17). After its creation as a complex object comprised of 
different parts, theatre was transmitted to humans (Bharata and his hundred 
sons) and put into practice (NS 1.24—25). Upon the conclusion of their training 
and their mastering of the three manners (vrtti)—namely, the bharati (‘vocal’), 
sattvati (‘psychophysical’), and ārabhatī (‘dynamic’)—Brahma recognizes that 
something is missing, namely beauty. To remedy this deficiency, he suggests 
that the kaisikīvrtti (‘gorgeous manner’) should be introduced as well, and asks 
Bharata to name the material adequate for it (NS 1.41-43).6* Although indeed 
conscious of the importance of the kaisiki, of which he furthermore had direct 
experience by witnessing Šiva's dance in the past, Bharata requires the presence 
of women to put it into practice. He thus asks Brahma to provide the necessary 
ingredients for its performance, recalling the dance of Siva as the embodiment 
and prototype of the ‘gorgeous manner’: 


‘Oh blessed one, be pleased to provide the material for putting the gor- 
geous [manner] into practice. Endowed with the arigaharas of dance, 
consisting of rasas, emotions and actions (1.44), the gorgeous manner, 
in attractive attire, giving rise to the amorous rasa, has been seen by me 
in the dance of the blessed Nilakantha (1.45). Without women, however, 
men are not able to perform it” Thus, the majestic, almighty one generated 


64 The four ‘manners’ (vrtti) are the topic of NS ch. 20. They are the different ‘styles’ or ‘man- 
ners’ assumed by Visnu during his fight with the demons Madhu and Kaitaba—being 
verbally expressive at certain times, concentrated, gracious, or vehement at others. The 
kaisiki vrtti derives its name (lit. ‘the manner of the hair’) from Visnu’s action of tying 
up his topknot, using graceful gestures and dance movements, during the fight, due to a 
momentary recollection of his loving union with Laksmi, in ‘a languid pause in the fury of 
the fight’, as Lyne Bansat-Boudon (1995: 51) gracefully describes it. On the vrttis and their 
origin, see Raghavan 1993: 242-315; Wright 1963; Bansat-Boudon 1992: 169—180, 1995; and 
Lidova 2014. 
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the Apsarases (celestial nymphs) with his mind (1.46). For the perform- 
ance, he handed over to me those [Apsarases], skilful in the ornaments of 
theatre (1.47ab).*5 


The narrative continues with a list of the names of the Apsarases provided 
for the sake of the kaisiki (NS 1.47cd—50ab), together with the appropriate 
musical and vocal accompaniment arranged, respectively, by Svati and Narada 
(N$1.50cd-52ab). As the definition of the kaisiki—given in connection with the 
narrative of origin of the vrttis in NS ch. 20—confirms, dance is only one of its 
elements. The ‘gorgeous manner also contains songs, beautiful costumes, and 
all kinds of material suitable to be connected with the theme of love.® Yet the 
very narrative of its introduction into theatre suggests that dance constitutes 
its most characteristic feature, since it is the dance of Siva that provides its pro- 
totype and inspiration. This dance is not just a formal model to be mimetically 
reproduced; on the contrary, it is through the divine Apsarases that it was intro- 
duced into theatre via the kaisikī. Similarly, instrumental and vocal music are 
introduced into it through Svati and Narada. 

Once theatre is thus replete with the four vrttis, it is again practised through 
a rehearsal by Bharata and his troupe, now also containing the Apsarases and 
the Gandharvas. This last rehearsal, conducted with the musicians and vocal- 
ists, eventually led theatre to its seemingly fully fledged form. It is in this 
very form that the first performance ever was presented to Brahma and an 
assembly of gods and demons reunited on the occasion of the festival of Indra’s 
banner. And it was that very first performance that was visited by obstacles, 


65 NS 1.44-47ab: diyatàm bhagavan dravyam kaisikyah samprayojakam | nrttangaharasam- 
pannā rasabhāvakriyātmikā || 44 || drsta maya bhagavato nilakanthasya nrtyatah | kai- 
šikī Slaksnanaipathya srngārarasasambhavā || 45 || a$akya purusaih sā tu prayoktum strī- 
janād rte | tato 'syjan mahātejā manasapsaraso vibhuh || 46 || natyalankaracaturah pradan 
mahyam prayogatah | 

66 The definition of the kaisikī vrtti in NS 20.53 reads: ya slaksnanaipathyavisesacitrà strī- 
samyutā ya bahunrttagita | kamopabhogaprabhavopacara tām kaisikim vrttim udāharanti 
|| ‘They call the gorgeous manner that which, distinguished by a special attractive attire, is 
connected with women, contains dancing and singing in abundance, and actions arising 
from the enjoyment of love. The ABh ad locum, vol. 3, pp. 99-3100 comments: slaksnah 
sukumarah slisyati hrdaya iti krtvā. naipathyavišeso vastramalyadih tena citra, bahu vi- 
pulam gītam nrttam ca yasyam, kamopabhogo ratih tatah prabhavo yah sa srngaras tad- 
bahula upacaro vyavaharo yasyam sā tathoktā. ‘It is distinguished by a special attire con- 
sisting of garments and garlands, that is made attractive, i.e. delicate, clinging to the heart. 
Init, there are many, i.e. abundant, songs and dances. [And] the actions, i.e. the behaviours 
in it, abound with the amorous [rasa] that arises from the enjoyment of love (kama), [the 


m 


stable state of] desire (rati). Such a [manner] is called “the [gorgeous f. 
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which eventually required the introduction of a scenic rite apt to secure the 
blessings of the deities and their protective acts towards the actors and the 
entire performance. This in its turn entailed the building of a playhouse, the 
installation of the deities in its various sections, and their propitiation. It 
moreover necessitated Brahma's pacificatory discourse to the demons, so as to 
explain to them the true nature of theatre and how they had misrecognized 
it.67 

The opening verses of the fourth chapter continue the storyline of the 
embedded narrative of the origin and transmission of dramatic art as told by 
Bharata to the Rsis: 


In this way, having worshipped [the stage], I addressed the progenitor 
(Brahma): ‘Oh mighty one, command quickly, which performance should 
be performed?’ (4.1). Then the blessed lord told me: ‘Perform the Amrta- 
manthana (“The Churning of the Ocean”). This [play] generates valour 
(utsahajanana) and pleases the gods (4.2). This Samavakara, which I have 
formerly composed as a means to achieve one’s duty (dharma), pleas- 
ure (kama), and wealth (artha), is the performance you ought to per- 
form, oh learned one’ (4.3). [When the Samavakara was performed, gods 
and demons rejoiced together at the spectacle of actions and emotions 
(4.4).]%% After some time, the lotus-born (Brahma) told me: "We shall 
present today the play to the magnanimous one, the three-eyed (Siva)' 
(4.5). Then, having come along with the deities to the abode of [the god] 
marked by the bull, the progenitor paid homage to Siva and said: (4.6) 
‘Oh best among the gods, be so kind as to do me the favour of listen- 
ing and watching this Samavakara, which I have composed’ (4.7). Siva 
replied to Brahma with the words: 1 shall watch the play. Then the blessed 
one told me: ‘Get ready, oh magnanimous one’ (4.8). Thereafter, on the 
top of the Himalaya, abounding with numerous mountains full of many 
Bhütaganas, with beautiful valleys and waterfalls, (4.9) the preliminary 
rite (purvaranga) was first performed, oh best among the twice-borns, 


67 On the aesthetic failure of the first theatrical performance, see Bansat-Boudon 2012. 

68 This verse parallels N$ 4.nab (tato bhütagana hrstah karmabhāvānukīrtanāt |) and is not 
commented upon by Abhinavagupta. If this is an interpolation, which I strongly suspect, 
Abhinavagupta's comment—that after the teaching was completed, the Amrtamanthana 
was first shown to Siva, and not to Brahmā or the other gods (see ABh ad NS 4.5 below)— 
would be justified. This verse is also absent in many of the N$ manuscripts collated in 
Tripathi 2015: 55, although it has been retained by Kavi. I have therefore decided to put it 
here in square brackets. 
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and then this (i.e. the Samavakara). Along with it was also performed the 
Tripuradāha (‘The Burning of the Three Cities’), technically defined as a 
Dima (4.10).59 


If we regard the fourth verse in Bharata’s text as spurious, the spectacle shown 
to Siva constitutes the first-ever performance of a fully fledged play preceded by 
the purvaranga. To be sure, there are actually three elements in this perform- 
ance: the purvaranga, the Amrtamanthana Samavakara, and the Tripuradaha 
Dima.”° Enigmatically, the pūrvaranga finds its first mention in the whole 
Nātyašāstra in this very passage, without any previous indication of instituting 
the practice of the preliminary rite before a play. In the first chapter, we were 
told that the first attempt at producing a play was interrupted by obstacles, 
which required a consecration of the scenic space (raūgadaivatapūjana), an 
event referred to also at the beginning of this chapter (cf. NS 4.1a evam tu 


69 NŚ 41-10: evam tu pūjanam krtva maya proktah pitamahah | ajfíapaya vibho ksipram kah 
prayogah prayujyatam || 1 || tato 'smy ukto bhagavata yojayamrtamanthanam | etad utsā- 
hajananam surapritikaram tathā || 2 || yo 'yam samavakaras tu dharmakamarthasadhakah 
| maya prāg grathito vidvan sa prayogah prayujyatam || 3 || [tasmin samavakāre tu prayukte 
devadanavah | hrstah samabhavan sarve karmabhavanudarsanat || 4 ||] kasyacit tv atha 
kalasya mam ahambujasambhavah | natyam sandaršayāmo dya trinetraya mahatmane || 
5 || tatah sardham surair gatvā vrsabhankanive$anam | samabhyarcya šivam pašcād uva- 
cedam pitamahah || 6 || maya samavakaras tu yo ‘yam srstah surottama | sravane daršane 
cāsya prasadam kartum arhasi || 7 || pasyama iti deveso druhinam vakyam abravit | tato 
mam aha bhagavan sajjo bhava mahamate || 8 || tato himavatah prsthe nananagasama- 
kule | bahubhitaganakirne ramyakandaranirjhare || 9 || *pürvarange krte [2y:pūrvarangah 
krtah Xx] pürvam tatrāyam dvijasattamah | tathā tripuradāhas ca dimasamjfiah prayojitah 
|| 70 || I have changed the text of the editions, purvarangah krtah pürvam, into the locat- 
ive absolute purvarange krte purvam, following Abhinavagupta, who quotes this verse as 
such twice: in ABh ad N$ 5.4, vol. 1, p. 208, with which all manuscripts agree, as well as in 
ABh ad N$ 1.56, vol. 1, p. 25, with a slight variation but clearly referring to the same verse: 
tathā caturthe 'dhyāye vaksyate: purvarange krte maya bhagavate sivabhattarakaya daršita 
iti. The manuscripts that quote the full verse in ABh ad NŚ 410a, or have a longer pratika, 
unanimously read purvarange krte. 

70 These are two of the ten dramatic genres, described in NŚ 18.2-3ab as Nataka, Prakarana, 
Anka, Vyāyoga, Bhàna, Samavakāra, Vithi, Prahasana, Dima, and Īhāmrga (nātakam sa- 
prakaranam anko vyāyoga eva ca | bhanah samavakāras ca vīthī prahasanam dimah || tha- 
mrgas ca vijrieyo da$amo natyalaksane ||). Of the two dramatic genres of Samavakara and 
Dima there are almost no specimens. The only available Samavakara is the Samudram- 
anthana by Vatsaraja (twelfth century CE), who also wrote a Dima called Tripuradāha. 
A few other specimens of Dima are available, but they are even more recent. The names 
given by Vatsaraja to these two plays clearly follow those of the Natyasastra, suggesting the 
artificiality of the plays belonging to these two genres. For more on their plot, see Keith 
1924: 267—268. On the distribution and productivity of the different theatrical genres in 
the classical and medieval period, see Leclére 2013: 42—46. 
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pūjanam krtvā). This fact has led to a multiplicity of interpretations regarding 
the separate identities of the rangadaivatapūjana and the purvaranga.” Fol- 
lowing the analysis of the narrative sequence of the Natyasastra, it appears 
that the rangadaivatapūjana described in the third chapter is a ceremony of 
consecration taking place solely on the occasion of the construction of a new 
theatrical building, and that is how it is recalled at the beginning of the fourth 
chapter. It is followed closely by the theatrical rehearsal and production of a 
new play, which eventually requires a pūrvaranga prior to its public staging 
before an audience. 

Quite evidently, the context of the second performance differs considerably 
from that of the first one, which was shown to the gods during the festival of 
Indra's banner, as described in the first chapter. Here it is not specified which 
event—be it a religious festival or a commemoration—occasioned the per- 
formance shown to Siva. It is the spectator of this second performance who 
will prompt the addition of a further element, i.e. dance, to the purvaranga: 


Thereafter, the Bhütaganas all rejoiced at the re-narration of actions and 
emotions, and the great god, delighted, spoke thus to the progenitor 
(4.11): ‘Oh magnanimous one, you have produced this play well, confer- 
ring fame, with an auspicious topic, righteous and improving the intel- 
lect' (412). But I, who dance at the twilight hour, have recollected this 
dance, embellished by arigaharas replete with various karanas (4.13). May 
you use it in the proper way in the course of this purvaranga, when 
the vardhamanaka is performed, as well as in the gitakas and asari- 
tas. And in the mahagitas, you should properly enact the mea- 


71 According to Kuiper (1979: 162), the purvaranga is ‘a doubling of the consecration, which 
was probably never performed in its full form, while Bansat-Boudon (1992: 78—79) main- 
tains, on the basis of Abhinavagupta's commentary, that both the rangadaivatapujana 
and the pūrvaranga were performed consecutively at the beginning of each theatrical 
performance. The importance of the pūrvaranga, she remarks, lies in its anticipation of 
some of the elements of the following play, which pleads for its necessarily being per- 
formed before it. Lidova (1994), on the contrary, refrains from using the Abhinavabharati, 
and proceeds to analyse a number of textual sources that describe the puja outside a the- 
atrical context, but bear strong resemblance to the phases of the rarigadaivatapüjana as 
described in the Natyasastra. Moreover, she finds a parallelism between the operations 
executed in the rarigadaivatapujana described in NŚ ch. 3 and those performed in the 
purvaranga, and concludes that the latter constitutes a later development of the former, 
which came to substitute the older puja rites. Scholarly opinions on the actual perform- 
ance of the purvaranga in the classical period also differ (cf. Tieken 2001). 

72 On the complexities of these types of musical compositions to be performed in the pre- 
liminary rite, see, for instance, Te Nijenhuis 1970 and Ramanathan 1999. 
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nings?? (4.14-15ab). This pūrvaranga that you have performed as plain 
(Suddha), once commingled with these [arigaharas], will be known as 
‘variegated’ (citra) (4.15cd—16ab). Having listened, the self-born replied to 
the words of the great god:7^ ‘Oh best among the gods, do teach the per- 
formance of the arigaharas' (4.16cd—17ab). Then, the lord of the universe 
(Siva) called Tandu and said: ‘Do instruct Bharata in the performance of 
the angaharas’ (4.17cd—18ab).75 


After Siva’s prompting Tandu to teach the arigaharas to Bharata, the text typic- 
ally shifts back to the dialogue frame, where Bharata, before proceeding to the 
exposition of the various dance movements, addresses the Rsis directly: 


Therefore, I will now explain to you the angaharas, connected to the 
karanas along with the recakas, as Tandu, the great soul, illustrated them 
(4.18cd—1gab).7¢ 


The second introduction of dance into theatre as an independent element and 
not as part of the kaisikī vrtti occurs at this very juncture. It is clearly as a result 
of the delight produced in Siva by the performance that the god is prompted to 
grant dance, endowed with a formalized technique, as a token of his appreci- 
ation. 

On the one hand, the reason for introducing dance into drama is of an aes- 
thetic nature: Bharata had seen the dance of Siva—as we were told in the first 
chapter—and added it to the performance, together with the other elements 
of the kaisikt vrtti (women performers, songs, instrumental music, etc.), so as 


73 On the thorny interpretation of this hemistich, where abhinaya is mentioned in connec- 
tion to dance, see § 2.4, n. 129, and Translation 7.2.2. 

74 read mahesvaravacah praty uktam (given as variant reading in the Kāvyamālā edition of 
1894), instead of pratyuktas, following the reading of the commentary. 

75 NS 4.u1-17cd: tato bhūtagaņā hrstah karmabhāvānukīrtanāt | mahādevas ca supritah pitā- 
maham athābravīt || 1 || aho natyam idam samyak tvayā srstam mahamate | ya$asyam ca 
šubhārtham ca punyam buddhivivardhanam || 12 || maya pidam smrtam nrttam sandhya- 
kālesu nrtyatà | nānākaraņasamyuktair angahārair vibhüsitam || 13 || pūrvarangavidhāv 
asmims tvayā samyak prayojyatam | vardhamanakayogesu gītesv asaritesu ca || 14 || 
mahagitesu caivarthan samyag evābhinesyasi | yas cayam purvarangas tu tvayā suddhah 
prayojitah || 15 || ebhirvimisritas cayam citro nama bhavisyati | šrutvā mahesvaravacah praty 
uktam [Kavyamala Ed. 1894, pratyuktas E;] tu svayambhuva || 16 || prayogam angaharanam 
ācaksva surasattama | tatas tandum samāhūya proktavan bhuvanesvarah || 17 || prayogam 
angaharanam ācaksva bharataya vai | 

76 | N$4a8cd-19ab: tato ye taņdunā proktās tv aūgahārā mahātmanā || tàn vah karanasamyu- 
ktān vyākhyāsyāmi sarecakan | 
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to add beauty. Unlike theatre, dance is not an object created anew to respond 
to some circumstantial need, such as the degradation of society and the ritual 
sphere, and the consequent need to extend the teachings on the aims of man- 
kind to all fringes of the population. On the other hand, the absence of a formal 
teaching coming along with the gift of theatre personnel—the Apsarases—in 
the first chapter, requires a further transmission of dance in order to perfect 
it.77 Although Šiva is the archetypal performer of dance, it will be the task of 
Tandu to instruct Bharata in this art form. 

The content of Tandu’s instruction follows this narrative interlude as an 
exposition of the main dance components: the karanas (basic combinations of 
movements) and the argaharas (choreographic sequences made of karaņas). 
This exposition comprises their enumeration (uddeša) and definitions (la- 
ksana), which occupy a large section of the fourth chapter (vv. 19cd-247), and 
consist of a set of highly technical instructions, unique in the genre. These 
verses were probably intended as mnemonic aids, since it is impossible to 
understand how specific karanas, and the arigaharas derived from them, are 
formed without previous knowledge of the single definitions of their compon- 
ents (gestures, limb movements, bodily postures, etc.). Even then, reconstruct- 
ing the karaņas asa single connected movementis an arduous if not impossible 
task." 

The example of first karana, called talapuspaputa (‘handful of flowers’), may 
suffice to illustrate the commonality of the building blocks shared by both 
dance and dramatic acting: 


vame puspaputah parsve pado gratalasaficarah || 

tathā ca sannatam parsvam talapuspaputam bhavet | (4.61cd—62ab) 
Talapuspaputa: [The hand] puspaputa is [held] on the left side, 
the foot is agratalasaficara, and the side is nata (‘bent’). 


The definitions of the three specific bodily movements involved in this karana 
have to be supplied from the later chapters on the bodily acting (arigikabhi- 
naya), where they are in turn presented in the same concise form.’ The strong 
dependence of the definitions of the dance movements in the fourth chapter 
on the later sections about dramatic acting was noticed and pointed out by 
Naidu et al.: 


77 This is how Abhinavagupta explains it, on which see below, $2.4, n. 118. 

78 On the various attempts at reconstructing karana techniques from the texts in the twen- 
tieth century, see $1.2. 

79 The puspaputa hand gesture is defined in NS 9.150, the agratalasancara foot in NS 9.273cd— 
274ab, and the nata side position in N$ 9.235. 
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It is true that Bharata has followed an apparently unnatural order in dis- 
cussing the great topic of Abhinaya. The Karanas are defined in the fourth 
chapter, while the technical terms used so profusely in the definitions 
are explained only in the eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh chapters. The 
most surprising fact is that these explanations are couched in such simple 
language that, if the learned author had only rearranged the chapters so 
that the fourth chapter came after the eleventh, then, even the uninitiated 
would have no difficulty in following the exposition. 


NAIDU et al. 1980: 13 


The problem of the chapter arrangement in the economy of the text can be 
solved by resorting to the perspective of the intra-diegetic narrator as a char- 
acter in the origin story: Bharata in fact reports the definitions of the karanas, 
as Tandu had illustrated them to him at a time when he and his troupe had 
already assimilated all the knowledge of dramatic art, so their knowledge of the 
technical terms pertaining to the teachings on āngikābhinaya can be presup- 
posed.?? Obviously enough, the chosen arrangement reduces the pedagogical 
value of the Natyasastra as a practical manual of instruction, while it makes 
perfect sense if one thinks of it in terms of the narrative it expounds. 

Having provided the complete catalogue of dance movements, Bharata 
again intervenes in the guise of the intra-diegetic narrator and dialogue part- 
ner of the Rsis, with four verses that explain the origin of another group of 
dance movements or configurations. Of the units characterizing this group, 
called pindibandhas, the definitions are laid down in vv. 253cd-259ab, without 
them being announced either in the narrative of the origins of theatre or in the 
narrative of the introduction of dance into the purvaranga, which is its con- 
tinuation. The four verses introducing the pindibandhas are quite at odds with 
the rest of the narrative: the commentator sets these verses off as purakalpa, a 
story of primordial events connected to the Daksa myth and the role of Siva’s 
dance in it. 


Having seen Sankara dancing with recakas and arigaháras and Parvati 
dancing in the delicate manner (sukumaraprayoga) (4.249cd-250ab)— 
Mahe$vara, who, [accompanied] by the sound of all [kinds of] percussion 
(ātodya), such as mrdanga, bherī, pataha, bhanda,®! dindima, gomukha, 


80 This is also how Abhinavagupta responds to an objection similar to the one expressed 
above by Naidu et al. (1980: 13), in ABh ad NS 4.29cd—3oab, vol. 1, p. 91. 

81 In ABh ad N$ 185, bhāņda is explained as a term encompassing the three main drums, 
namely the mrdariga, the panava, and the dardura, along with their implements, probably 
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panavas, and darduras (4.250cd-251ab), following the destruction of 
Daksa's sacrifice, started to dance in the twilight hour, with various ariga- 
haras governed by tempo and rhythm (4.251cd-252ab)—the Ganas, 
headed by Nandin and Bhadra, saw the pindibandhas in those [dance 
movements], gave names to the pindis and made bandhas of them, 
together with [their] definitions (4.252cd—-253ab).8? 


The myth about the destruction of Daksa's sacrifice is well attested in the 
early sources, and has several versions, differing from one another, in the 
Mahabharata and other Puranas.9? In the version of the myth staged in N$ 
4.249cd-253ab, we are not told whether the dance following the destruction 
of Daksa's sacrifice is also a destructive dance, or rather one of jubilation. In 
the first verse, Siva is even said to be dancing together with Parvati, who adopts 
the delicate mode of performance (sukumara prayoga). The presence of a del- 
icate dance after such a fierce event made some scholars, such as K.M. Varma 
(1975: 35), consider the first verse mentioning Parvati's gracious dance as inco- 
herent with respect to the mythological narrative, and even spurious. Varma 
thus suggests that the mention of the delicate style in NS 4.250ab, as well as its 
later occurrences in vv. 4.269ab, 4.302cd, and 4.303, must have been added to 
the text at a time when the opposition between tandava and lāsya (a synonym 
for sukumaraprayoga, according to Varma) needed to be legitimized by tracing 
it back to the text of the Natyasastra. 

It might be pointed out that, according to the latest edition of the Natya- 
šāstra by K.D. Tripathi, v. 249cd—250ab (4.242cd-243ab, in Tripathi) is found 
neither in the two newly collated manuscripts from Jaipur (called J, and J»), nor 
in the two manuscripts used in the Kavyamala edition of 1984 (Kav. A, in Tri- 


the smaller drums such as jhallari, pataha, etc. (bhanda iti tripuskare sopakarane, vol. 1, 
p. 31). I strongly doubt that the reading bhanda is correct here, since we would rather have 
a single instrument in this position. One possible candidate is jarijha, found together with 
bheri and pataha in NŚ 34.26. This resembles the form jharijhya read in E,(5P*. The text of 
N$ 34.26 itself, however, looks corrupt, with manuscripts offering the following variants: 
"jambhābhis, *kankabhis, "dambhāsu, and *bhandas tu. 

82 NS 4.249cd-253ab: recakair angaharais ca nrtyantam viksya $ankaram || 249 || sukumara- 
prayogenanrtyantim caiva parvatim | mrdangabherīpatahair bhandadindimagomukhaih || 
250 || panavair dardurais caiva sarvatodyaih pravaditaih | daksayajfie vinihate sandhyākāle 
mahesvarah || 251 || nānāngahāraih pranrtyal layatalavasanugaih | pindibandhams tato 
drstvā nandibhadramukhā gaņāh || 252 || cakrus te nama pindinam bandham āsām sala- 
ksanam | 

83 Onthe myth of Daksa and its numerous versions, which do not usually contain references 
to dance, see Mertens 1998, Kramrisch 1981: 322-330 and Klostermeier 1984: 136—145, and, 
for more recent information, Skandapurana vol 118, p. 6ff., and Bakker 2014: 173-187. 
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pathi). All the other manuscripts, among which are the oldest witnesses from 
Nepal (dated from the 13th c. onwards), mention the sukumaraprayoga in this 
verse. What we also know with certainty is that Abhinavagupta knew this verse 
and recognized it as part of the original composition. Yet he takes particular 
notice of the rather convoluted syntax of this quartet of verses, the difficulties 
arising from their order as well as their content that links the Daksa motive, 
Siva's dance, and the delicate style assumed by Pārvatī.$* We can thus conclude 
that, in the version circulating in Kashmir at the beginning of the second mil- 
lennium, this is how the myth was rendered, with the divine couple dancing 
together after the destruction of Daksa's sacrifice, and Siva's attendants also 
dancing along. 

Unlike the karaņas and angahāras, the pindibandhas are not defined in 
terms of body movement, so it is not clear precisely how these shapes or fig- 
ures looked, nor is there a way to verify how they were used in ancient theatre. 
In the secondary literature on dance, they are generally understood as group 
dances performed in the purvaranga by a formation of female dancers.55 The 
Nātyašāstra limits itself to listing the names of the pindis in association with 
the various deities to which they are linked (vv. 253cd-259ab). The mytholo- 
gical account of the dance performance following the destruction of Daksa's 
sacrifice is brought to a close by mentioning how the complete set of dance 
movements—the recakas, the aūgahāras, and the pindibandhas—was trans- 
mitted from Siva to Tandu, and how Tandu connected dance with instrumental 
and vocal music, giving rise to the tandava (vv. 259cd—261ab).%% 

This is followed by the Rsis' questions about the nature and place of dance 
in the dramatic performance and in connection with the songs of the purva- 
rarga.?' In the account of the introduction of dance in the preliminary ritual 
related in the Tandavadhyaya, Siva had in fact suggested using dance in the 
gitakas, āsāritas, and vardhamāna. The final portion of the fourth chapter (N$ 
4.269cd-318) lays down the technical instructions about the use of dance in 
connection with the various segments of songs with which it is associated 
in the purvaranga. These instructions presuppose a thorough knowledge of 


84 For more on the question of tandava, sukumara, and lāsya and its interpretation by Abhi- 
navagupta, see $2.3. 

85 See, e.g., Bose 2007: 112-116. For a new interpretation of the pindibandhas as connected 
with the religious-ritual function of dance, see Ganser (forthcoming). 

86 Onthe connection of dance with music and its consequences in the development of new 
dance genres, see $ 2.4 below, and for Abhinavagupta's interpretation of these verses, cru- 
cial in his interpretation of creativity within the tradition, see $ 2.5. 

87 This portion of the text and its commentary, corresponding to N$ 4.261cd—26gab, have 
been critically edited and translated in Part 2 of the present book. 
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the procedure of the various phases of the preliminary rite, which are elab- 
orated in the fifth chapter, as well as of the musical tradition described later in 
the music chapters (chs. 28—34). Again, this dependence of the fourth chapter 
on the fifth compelled Varma (1957: 35-37) to argue that the whole section, 
starting from the second mention of the sukumaraprayoga side by side with 
the vehement dance (uddhata) and up to the end of chapter 4 (vv. 268cd- 
320), must be spurious and result from interpolation, since these verses are 
devoted to the illustration of dance as used in the preliminary rite, a subject 
he regards as logically belonging to the fifth chapter. Again, the perspective of 
the outermost narrative frame, formed by the dialogue between Bharata and 
the Rsis, can tentatively explain why a detailed exposition of the pūrvaranga 
should come as an appendix to the chapter on dance. The fifth chapter is 
in fact occasioned by the questions of the sages who, having heard that a 
pürvaranga was performed before the play was shown to Siva, asked about its 
details. 

First introduced into the body of drama as an element of the kaisikt vrtti, 
dance further made its way into the pūrvaranga, for the sake of making it 
‘variegated’ (citra). The very first mention of the purvaranga, however, occurs 
abruptly and without previous notice in the fourth chapter, where the per- 
formance is simply said to be preceded by a ‘plain’ purvaranga (NŚ 4.10), which 
must be connected to the worship of the stage instituted in the first chapter in 
order to secure the blessings of the deities and thereby their protection. In con- 
sequence, the history of the origin of theatre looks like a history of successive 
additions and expansions of a still incomplete object, justified each time by a 
mythical antecedent going back to the time of the gods. Such moving back and 
forth between different timelines and narrative frameworks, combined with 
the potential open-endedness of the object of šāstra, makes the structure of 
Bharata's Natyasastra particularly hard to follow. This explains a certain tend- 
ency, among scholars, to consider everything that does not perfectly fit into the 
main structure of the text as an interpolation. In the present state of the text, it 
is not possible to solve all the difficulties outlined above, which are especially 
relevant for evaluating the role of dance in the theatre described by Bharata 
and its historical development. I have therefore chosen not to discuss the ori- 
ginal composition of the Natyasastra and the authenticity of the text as we have 
it now, but to concentrate on Abhinavagupta's understanding of the version of 
the text he had in front of him in the early eleventh century in Kashmir. Utmost 
attention is therefore paid to his exegetical strategies and their contextual aim, 
without expressing value judgements about the historical accuracy and sound- 
ness of his interpretations. After all, commentaries are not simply paraphrases, 
but true creative acts. 
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Some five to ten centuries later than the supposed date of the Natyasastra, 
Abhinavagupta composed a commentary on it, the Abhinavabharati, also 
called Natyavedavivrti or Natyasastravyakhya in some of the chapter colo- 
phons. Unlike with many other Indian authors, details about Abhinavagupta's 
life and works are plentiful. To the pieces of information he himself recorded 
in his writings can be added those transmitted by his epigones.8? Some of his 
works report the date of composition, by means of which we can quite safely 
situate Abhinavagupta's activity between ca. 950 and 1025 CE (the last dated 
work is from 1015 CE). The centre of his activity was Kashmir, though his fame 
spread far beyond the boundaries of his home country, as he became one of the 
most celebrated mystics, poeticians, and philosophers of his time. 
Abhinavagupta's multifaceted production comprises a bulk of texts devoted 
to tantric speculation—among which his original work Tantraloka stands 
out—a few but influential commentaries of poetical and dramaturgical con- 
tent, and a set of philosophical works that culminate in the two famous com- 
mentaries on the Īsvarapratyabhijūākārikā and its lost Vivrti authored by Utpa- 
ladeva (fl. 925—975), Abhinava’s paramaguru in the Pratyabhijfia system. Des- 
pite the uncertainty of the relative chronology of Abhinavagupta's works, con- 
nected with the plausible hypothesis that he worked on more than one text 
simultaneously? it is generally agreed that his two major works on poetics and 
dramatics, the Dhvanyalokalocana and the Abhinavabharati, were composed 
one after the other and in that seguence. These two commentaries arguably 
follow the Tantraloka,?' and they appear to predate the Īsvarapratyabhijūāvi- 


88 On Abhinavaguptas life, see the final stanzas of Tantraloka 37 and those of the Para- 
trimsikavivarana. There is also a pen portrait of Abhinavagupta, possibly teaching the 
Abhinavabharati, by his disciple Madhurāja, on which see Pandey 1963: 3-26. 

89 According to Pandey, Abhinavagupta started to work on the Bhagavadgitarthasamgra- 
ha—a commentary on the Gita from a monistic Saiva perspective—while he was writing 
the Abhinavabharati. This view appears to be based on the sole evidence of a note on the 
word anyatra in a manuscript of ABh ad NS 6, section on šāntarasa, vol. 1, p. 337, which 
reads: anyatra bhagavadgitavyakhyayam (Pandey 1963: 33-34). 

go Besides the greater sophistication of Abhinavagupta's aesthetic theory in his commentary 
on Bharata's Natyasastra, the chronological priority of the Dhvanyālokalocana is con- 
firmed by Abhinavagupta's references, in the Abhinavabharati, to theoretical develop- 
ments already expounded in his commentary on Anandavardhana's work, to which he 
refers three times: twice under the name Sahrdayālokalocana (ABh ad NŚ 7.1, vol. 1, p. 337 
and ABh ad N$ 16.5, vol. 2, p. 300), and simply as Vivarana in the third instance (ABh ad 
N$ 19.76a, vol. 3, p. 42). On the chronology of Abhinavagupta's works on literary criticism, 
see Ingalls et al. 1990: 31. 

91 Pandey argued that the Dhvanydlokalocana mentions the Tantrāloka. However, as noted 
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maršinī (ipv) and the Īsvarapratyabhijnāvivrtivimaršinī (1Pvv), which are most 
probably his last extant works and represent the summit of his philosophical 
views grounded in Somananda’s and Utpaladeva's Pratyabhijfia school.?2 

The classical division of Abhinavagupta’s works into three main areas of pro- 
duction, although useful for expository ends, fails to account for the multiple 
influences that many of Abhinavagupta’s texts display.?? It is usually assumed 
that the chapters on rasa and bhava in the Abhinavabharati, in which Abhi- 
navagupta's aesthetic theory is laid down, have a highly philosophical charac- 
ter and cannot be understood unless one keeps in mind their philosophical 
basis.?* However, given the fact that Utpaladeva already used aesthetic terms 
and concepts to make philosophical arguments, it remains unclear whether 
these were borrowed by the Pratyabhijiia philosophy via dramatic speculation, 


by Ingalls et al. 1990: 32, n. 27, this is the result of a corrupt reading of the title of a lost 
work called Tattvāloka, attributed to Anandavardhana. 

92 The Īsvarapratyabhijnāvivrtivimaršinī is dated 1050 (Sanderson 2007: 412), but the chro- 
nological order of the Ipvv and the Ipv is uncertain, and what Bhaskara says in his sub- 
commentary, although showing a propensity for the priority of the IPvv, is contradictory. 
A passage in the IPvv makes reference to the Vimarsini, which has led R. Torella to opt 
for the sequence īPv—īPvv, although counterintuitive and against Bhaskara. For a discus- 
sion of the chronology, see Torella 2002: xliii. As to the Abhinavabharati, the īPvv knows 
it and quotes it three times: vol. 2, pp. 178—179: ayam artho 'bhinavabharatyam nātyave- 
davivrtau vitatya vyutpādito ’smabhir iti. Curiously enough, the other two references to the 
ABh quote two stanzas preceded by the mention yathoktam abhinavabharatyam (vol. 2, 
p. 48) and yad abhinavabharati (vol. 3, p. 138). These, however, are not found in the 
extant version of the text, so they possibly belong to the lost part of the commentary on 
the seventh or eighth chapters, although verses are in general much less frequent than 
prose passages in the Abhinavabharati. The Abhinavabharati, in turn, appears to know 
a commentary on Utpaladeva's Isvarapratyabhijnakarika (īPK), since it mentions Abhi- 
navagupta's own Vivarana on his paramaguru's work in ABh ad N$ 14.3, vol. 2, p. 224: [... ] iti 
vibhaktam asmatparamagurupadaih pratyabhijfíadau, asmābhiš ca tadvivarane bhedavā- 
davidārāņādau ca. The Bhedavadavidarana is a lost work of Abhinavagupta mentioned 
also in the Ipv and in the Gitarthasamgraha (Ratié 2011: 328—329). If the Vivarana is the 
IPV, then we should have the sequence IPpv-ABh-IPWV, but if it is the IPVv, we have to sup- 
pose that Abhinavagupta was working on it at the same time as the ABh, or that different 
versions of one of the two texts existed, possibly due to a subsequent reworking. 

93 The most complete and wide-ranging study on Abhinavagupta remains the homonymous 
work by Pandey (1963). In it, the tripartite division into broad areas of theoretical specula- 
tion was first presented as a chronologically ordered one, in which Abhinavagupta's works 
are assigned to a tāntrika, an ālamkārika, and a philosophical phase (ibid.: 27—34). Ingalls 
et al. 1990: 32 and Gnoli 1999: 1xxvi have questioned, with good reason, the soundness of 
the threefold scheme devised by Pandey. 

94 This is especially the case with santa, the ‘pacified’ rasa, on whose philosophical con- 
notations, see Raghavan 1940; Pandey 1963; Masson & Patwardhan 1969, 1970; Gerow & 
Aklujkar 1972; and Gerow 1994. 
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or whether aesthetic concepts were developed in the former independently as 
part of religious-philosophical speculation, and then found their way back into 
aesthetic theory via Abhinavagupta.9?5 What is sure is that many of the concepts 
developed in his poetic and dramaturgical works find a prominent place in tan- 
tric and philosophical speculation as well.?6 

Abhinavagupta's curriculum typically includes a great variety of subjects, 
and the names of his teachers in the different disciplines are known from his 
own works.” Despite this, a complete picture of the number of sources and 
authors that influenced him and contributed to shaping his views on a vast 
array of topics has not yet been satisfactorily drawn. Not only did a range of 
different tantric schools of Saiva orientation prosper between the eighth and 
eleventh centuries in Kashmir?? but a number of philosophical schools of 
Brahmanical and Buddhist affiliation engaged in rational debate.?? A period of 


95 One instance in point is the concept of camatkara (‘inner deep savouring, Torella forth- 
coming) developed by Utpaladeva in the īPK and Vrtti and then introduced by Abhi- 
navagupta as a main aesthetic concept. On camatkara in Utpaladeva's Pratyabhijfia, see 
Gnoli 1968: xlv—xlvi; Torella 2002: 118, n. 23; and Ratié 2011: 505-507. See also Cuneo 2016a: 
34-35, n. 7 for references to camatkāra or camatkrti in other works by Utpaladeva. Another 
case could be carvaná, also a prominent term in Utpaladeva's philosophy. On the philo- 
sophical matrix of Abhinavagupta's aesthetics, see, e.g., Masson & Patwardhan 1969 and 
Pandey 1963. For the opposite view, which looks at Abhinavagupta's metaphysics in the 
light of his aesthetics, see Gerow 1994. For a summary of the different positions on the 
direction of philosophical and aesthetic influence in Abhinavagupta's work, and for a 
nuanced interpretation of the development of an aesthetic sphere within philosophy, see 
Cuneo 20168, in particular pp. 38—40. A new interpretation has been recently proposed 
by Torella who, looking at Abhinavagupta's aristocratic background as a Rajanaka (‘Sir’), 
affirms: T am more and more inclined to give prominence to a basic aesthetic flavour as 
the more or less hidden background of his activity as a whole. This aesthetic flavour goes 
hand in hand with an aristocratic attitude, the latter being allegedly the very source where 
the former stems from' (Torella 2020: 845). 

96  Ineed not repeat here the non-dualistic Saiva philosophy developed by Abhinavagupta, 
since the chapter of the Abhinavabharati forming the subject of this book is less dir- 
ectly influenced by it. Yet it will be shown on the appropriate occasions how some of the 
philosophical tenets of the Pratyabhijñā are nevertheless presupposed or implicit in state- 
ments about dance. On the connections between the aesthetic and religious spheres in 
Abhinavagupta's work, see Gerow 1994; Báumer 2003; Ratié 2011; Tórzsók 2016; and Torella 
(forthcoming). 

97 Especially, but not exclusively, Tantraloka 37; cf. Pandey 1963: 11-13, Gnoli 1999: Ixxv. 

98 Among which the Kula, the Krama, the Trika, and the Spanda school. See, e.g., Sanderson 
2007. 

99  Inthisrespect, and on the bold entrance of the Pratyabhijfia into the philosophical arena 
with Utpaladeva, see Torella 2002 and Ratié 2011. On a variety of intellectual debates tak- 
ing place in different fields in Kashmir around the turn of the millennium, see Franco & 
Ratié 2016. 
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cultural flourishing encompassing almost every field of knowledge is known 
to have taken place in Kashmir under the great kings Jayapida (r. c. 773/4— 
804/5 CE), Ajitapida (r. c. 813/4-850/1 CE), Avantivarman (r. 855/56—883 CE), and 
Sankaravarman (883-902 CE).!°° Under the reign of these kings, the artistic tra- 
dition also found new vigour, and was at the same time provided with a new 
theoretical basis, expressed through works of systematization and a sustained 
commentarial activity.!?! 

Abhinavagupta composed two major works on poetics and dramatics, the 
Dhvanyalokalocana and the Abhinavabharati. In the Locana, he sealed the 
association of the concepts of dhvani, the ‘poetic resonance’ theorized by 
Anandavardhana (late oth c.) as the essence of poetry (kavyasya ātmā), and 
rasa, the flavour or essence of a play or a literary work. In the Abhinavabha- 
rati, an extremely erudite and difficult prose commentary on the Natyasastra, 
he developed his aesthetic views, known as the ‘theory of rasa’, especially 
focusing on the dramatic field. He also wrote, in the field of literary criticism, 
the Ghatakarparakulakavivrti, a commentary on the short poem Ghatakarpara 
(‘Fragments of a Pot’) attributed to Kalidasa,? and the now-lost Kāvyakau- 
tukavivarana, which comments on the likewise lost Kavyakautuka ("Wonder of 
Poetry’), a work on poetics by Bhatta Tauta.1?? As Abhinavagupta reminds his 


100 Dates given in Sanderson 2009. 

101 On the presence of intellectuals in these courts, see Smith 1985 and Ingalls et al. 1990. 
Udbhata, Dàmodaragupta, and Vàmana famously worked at the court of King Jayapida 
who, according to the tradition recorded in the Rajatarangini, was very fond of theatre, 
and even brought a temple dancer to Kashmir to make her his queen (Raghavan 1980: 101- 
102). Udbhata wrote a commentary on the Kavyalamkara of Bhamaha (whose fragments 
have been published by Gnoli 1962); the extant Kāvyālamkārasārasūtra, commented upon 
in Pratiharenduraja's Laghuvrtti; as well as a lost commentary on the Nātyašāstra, some 
quotations of which survive in the Abhinavabharati. On Udbhata, see especially Bron- 
ner 2016. Damodaragupta is the author of the sui generis poem Kuttanimata, an invalu- 
able source of information about the actual staging of Sanskrit plays in medieval India. 
See Dezsó & Goodall 2012. Vamana is the celebrated author of the Kavyalamkarasütra 
and Vrtti. His work is important in the history of drama since he is the first author to 
blur the distinction between dramatic and poetic genres, drawing both from plays and 
non-dramatic poetry in his work on literary criticism. This method was adopted by later 
ālamkārikas, paving the way for the merging of theatre and poetry into a unified the- 
ory of the literary text, on which see McCrea 2008: 50-51. During the reign of Ajitapida 
lived Sankuka, who commented on the Nātyašāstra around 850 CE, on which see Pollock 
2016: 77. Anandavardhana was active at the court of King Avantivarman, under whose 
patronage he composed the celebrated Dhvanyaloka ('Light on Poetic Resonance"). On 
Anandavardhana, see, e.g., Ingalls et al. 1990 and McCrea 2008. 

102 Fora translation thereof, see Parlier 1975. 

103 Some fragments of this work are quoted in the ABh and in the DhAL. For a collection of 
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reader in the Abhinavabharati through constant references to him as ‘my own 
teacher’ (asmadacarya or asmadupadhyaya), Bhatta Tauta (also spelled Tota) 
taught him dramatics. In the Dhvanyaloka, on the contrary, his instructor was 
Bhattenduraja.!04 

Sanskrit theatre was a popular form of spectacle in eleventh-century Kash- 
mir, as testified by the number of plays and authors quoted in the Dhvanya- 
lokalocana and in the Abhinavabharati.> From this wide range of quotations, 
a lively context of performance emerges, with the staging of plays composed 
by the great playwrights Kalidasa, Bhavabhūti, Harsa, and others, all belonging 
to the classical period of Sanskrit drama. Directions and details on their actual 
performance as well as details about the composition of theatrical troupes are 
scattered throughout the Abhinavabhāratī. Side by side with the stage produc- 
tion of Sanskrit plays, other genres of performance start to be recorded in the 
scholarly tradition. These are mostly expressed in the vernaculars and make 
profuse use of dance and songs.!06 

Despite the fact that the performing arts underwent substantial develop- 
ment during the many centuries that followed their first textual codification, 
the Natyasastra continued to represent an almost unquestioned authority in 
matters of theatre and its allied arts, in particular music and dance. In Kashmir, 
Bharata’s treatise was studied and commented on at least as early as the eighth 
century CE. A number of commentaries preceding that of Abhinavagupta are in 
fact known through quotations in the Abhinavabharati.!©’ The reason for their 


Bhatta Tauta's quotations, see Raghavan 1980: 108-121 and Pollock 2016: 181-187. According 
to Raghavan, Abhinavagupta’s first work on poetics is the commentary on Bhatta Tauta’s 
work, since it is quoted in the Dhvanyalokalocana. 

104 Bhatta Tautas and Bhattendurajas names are mentioned—though misspelled in the 
edition—in the conclusive stanzas of the Abhinavabharati, together with Abhinava- 
gupta’s father Narasimhagupta and his patrilineal ancestor Atrigupta, who moved from 
Madhyade$a to Kashmir under King Lalitāditya. 

105 Ido not know of any comprehensive study on the literary works quoted in the Abhi- 
navabharati. Indexes of the authorities and works quoted, with page numbers, can be 
found at the end of each volume in the Gos edition. A number of quotations from lost 
works in Prakrit and Apabhramsa are also interspersed in the Dhvanyalokalocana and in 
the Abhinavabharati. On the Prakrit verses quoted in the Locana, see Ingalls et al. 1990. 
Unfortunately, those from the Abhinavabharati have not been listed in the otherwise 
extremely useful volume by Kulkarni (1988). 

106 On the development of the new performance genres, see § 2.1. 

107 Tothelongcommentarial tradition of the Natyasastra in Kashmir prior to Abhinavagupta 
belong: Bhatta Udbhata (8th c.), Bhatta Lollata (early oth c. CE), Šrī Sankuka (late gth c.), 
Bhatta Nayaka (gth-1oth c.), Kirtidhara (10th c.), Bhatta Tauta (10th c.), and Bhatta Yantra 
(before the nth c.). It is not known whether all of them commented on the whole text of 
the Nātyašāstra. Bhatta Nayaka’s lost work, the Hrdayadarpana, or Sahrdayadarpana, is 
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loss is most probably to be found in the great fortune that Abhinavagupta’s 
commentary enjoyed among his contemporaries and successors. Apart from 
the field of dramatics, in fact, the Natyasastra had become increasingly relev- 
ant to the field of poetics (Alamkārašāstra) too, especially in so far as the theory 
of rasa is concerned.!?? Long passages from the Abhinavabharati on the rasa- 
sutra were incorporated almost verbatim into works devoted to poetics, such 
as Mammata's Kavyaprakasa. It is possible that the fortune of Abhinavagupta’s 
aesthetic theory in medieval India depended largely on such recastings.!0? 


probably an independent work responding to Anandavardhana's Dhvanyáloka, although 
he supposedly also wrote a commentary on the Natyasastra (Pollock 2016: 144). For a list 
of quotations attributed to Bhatta Nayaka, see Chintamani 1927 and Pollock 2010. Bhatta 
Tauta might not have written a fully fledged commentary on the Natyasastra or a work 
on dramatics, although he is certainly the author of the already-mentioned Kavyakautuka 
an independent treatise of poetic content (Pollock 2016: 181). Besides these, other com- 
mentaries existed. Abhinavagupta mentions a Bhasya, a Vārttika, and a Tika, as well as 
other authorities in the fields of music and dance from whom he quotes. It is not known 
if this earlier tradition was already transmitted with the text of the Natyasastra, or if it 
developed in Kashmirfollowing the great intellectual and artistic renaissance inaugurated 
byJayapida in the eighth century. In his commentary on the Samgitaratnakara, Kallinatha 
interestingly identifies Bhatta Nayaka as the Bhāratīyatīkākāra (Nartanādhyāya, p. 186). If 
this identification is correct, a closer look at the quotations from the tikakara/tikakrt in 
the Abhinavabharati might broaden our picture of Bhattanayaka's work. A certain tradi- 
tion recorded in later texts on dramatics and in some of the commentaries to the plays 
wants it that Matrgupta, allegedly a contemporary of Harsavardhana (7th c.) composed a 
commentary on the Natyasastra. Following an account in the Rajatarangini, Matrgupta 
was a poet who later came to rule over Kashmir. Verses of Matrgupta are quoted by Abhi- 
navagupta, though exclusively in the music chapters. On Matrgupta, and for a collection 
of fragments attributed to him, see Chintamani 1928a and Pathak 2009. 

108 According to Gnoli, the whole of Indian aesthetics hinged, for generations of rhetors and 
thinkers, on questions raised and answered while commenting on the rasasütra (‘Out of 
the union of the determinants, the consequents, and the transitory states, rasa is born; 
vibhavanubhavavyabhicarisamyogad rasanispattih): "What is the nature of rasa? What 
are its relations with the other emotions and states of consciousness? And how are we 
to understand this word “birth”? (Gnoli 1968: xv). On Abhinavagupta's rasa theory, see 
Raghavan 1940; Gnoli 1968; Ingalls et al. 1990; Bansat-Boudon 1992; Gerow 1994; McCrea 
2008; Cuneo 2008-2009; and Pollock 2016. On Abhinavagupta's aesthetics, the reader can 
also refer to Pandey 1950. A number of other works, too numerous to be mentioned, have 
approached Abhinavagupta's aesthetics from different angles. The relevant bibliography 
will be referred to as required. 

109 The sources incorporating Abhinavagupta's commentary on the rasasūtra are the fol- 
lowing: Mammata's Kāvyaprakāša (ca. 1050) and arguably Manikyacandra’s commentary 
Sanketa thereon; Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana (late 12th c.); Ramacandra and Guna- 
candra's Nātyadarpaņa (ca. 1200); and the Kalpalatāviveka, an anonymous sub- 
commentary on Ambaprasada’s lost Kalpalata (uth c.?). Vi$vanatha's Sahityadarpana 
(14th c.), and Jagannatha Pandita's Rasagangadhara (17th c.) also draw on Abhinavagupta's 
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It is generally held that a characteristic feature of Abhinavagupta’s aesthet- 
ics, which he inherited from Bhatta Nayaka, is its being focused on the exper- 
ience of the spectator and the epistemology of rasa." This is doubtless true, 
insofar as the rasa—the essence and aim of the performance—is analyzed by 
Abhinavagupta as being located in, and experienced by, the spectator, shift- 
ing attention away from a formal analysis of emotions as theatrical objects. 
However, as argued by Cuneo, the major theoretical novelty characterizing 
Abhinavagupta’s aesthetics and setting him apart from previous thinkers could 
be recognized in ‘the acknowledgement of a clear distinction between aes- 
thetic and common-life (one might also say, pragmatically oriented) emotions, 
i.e. between emotions aroused by an artwork and emotions aroused by every- 
day situations. In brief, aesthetic emotions (rasas) are essentially different from 
ordinary emotions (bhavas) insofar as the unique ontological status, neither 
real nor unreal, of the characters and the situations depicted, for example, in 
a theatrical performance provokes in the spectator a particular type of emo- 
tional response, devoid of any form of attachment (raga) or aversion (dvesa) 
with respect to the emotional stimuli’ (Cuneo 2013: 62—63). 

Not only is the difference between aesthetic and everyday emotions refor- 
mulated ontologically as one of quality and not of quantity (rasa as a distilled 
and sublimated emotion; cf. Cuneo 2013), but the whole universe of art is 
reconfigured as essentially non-ordinary or extra-ordinary (alaukika). As I will 
argue, the ontologically ambiguous status assigned to theatre requires a spe- 
cific method of performance aimed towards this end: neither a theatre that 
completely conceals the spectacular machinery, thereby giving the illusion of 
reality, nor a completely artificial-looking one, given conspicuously to dance, 
lyricism, and reproducing surreal events. Rather, a theatre moving between 
these two poles, holding a firm grasp on the spectator’s emotional participa- 
tion in the events depicted, but reminding him from time to time of the fic- 
tion through the use of distancing procedures within and beyond the play." 
This very idea is implied in Abhinavagupta’s complex rethinking of dramatic 


aesthetic theory. For details, see Pollock 2016, and for a bibliography on these authors, see 
Cahill 2004, sub voce. 

110 On Abhinavaguptas indebtedness to Bhatta Nāyaka, see Pollock 2010, 2016: 144—154, 181- 
182, 187—193, and Reich 2018. 

111 One of these procedures consists in the purvaranga, where the elements of theatricality 
are gradually introduced, and the sūtradhāra—a hybrid form between actor and charac- 
ter, a universalized actor, one may say—makes his first appearance as the celebrant of the 
complex ritual procedures preceding a play. The sūtradhāra is also the usual protagonist 
of the prologue (prastavana), which is already part of the dramatic text and therefore 
of the fiction. In the prastāvanā, the sūtradhāra is already an established role, that of 
the theatre master in charge of the troupe of actors. In this phase, the planes of reality 
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mimesis as divorced from imitation." In this connection, it is my contention 
that Abhinavagupta did not create such a concept of theatre ex novo, but rather 
reinterpreted it on the basis of his own aesthetic assumptions, keeping one 
eye on the rules of performance as given in the Natyasastra, and the other on 
the living theatrical traditions existing in his time. Not only did Abhinavagupta 
have a thorough knowledge of Sanskrit plays as literary texts, but he was also 
intimately acquainted with theatrical practice, as evidenced even from a super- 
ficial perusal of the Abhinavabhāratī.!s 

By recognizing Abhinavagupta as an authentic sahrdaya, a ‘connoisseur’ of 
both dramatic theory and practice, I aim to further an integrated approach 
to the Abhinavabharati, where no substantial rupture is posited between the 
more evidently spectator-oriented chapters (those on rasa and bhava), and 
those that are conspicuously practice-oriented (all the others). The practical 
perspective is indeed ever present, even in those parts of the commentary spe- 
cifically devoted to the theory of rasa, and the theory of rasa runs in filigree 
throughout the treatise as an organizing principle of practice." Being the only 
commentary on the totality of the Natyasastra available to us, the Abhinava- 
bharati is an invaluable source of information on the artistic life of late tenth- 
andearly eleventh-century Kashmir. Its exegetical character, however, conceals 
a double-edged sword: when a particular aspect of practice as described in 
Bharata's text has become obsolete enough, no longer amenable to verification 
in the outside world, Abhinavagupta—in this respect a perfect exponent of the 
doctrine of svatantrya—does not hesitate to take the liberty to twist the mean- 
ing of the text of the mula in order to meet his own theoretical requirements." 


and fiction gradually blend into one another: it is not uncommon, at the end of the pro- 
logue, that the sūtradhāra and the nati, the first actress accompanying him, or another 
assistant, leave the scene as they see the characters of the announced play enter the stage. 
Other distancing effects are achieved through the device of plays-within-plays or other 
illusionistic effects, as remarked by Shulman 2012: 38. AsI show in $ 3.4.2, dance and music 
can also contribute to a distancing effect, emphasizing, through their exuberant character, 
the extra-ordinary character of theatre. 

112 For more on Abhinavagupta’s reformulation of dramatic mimesis, see § 3.3.1, § 3.4.2 and 
§ 3.5. 

113 As Bansat-Boudon (2005: 161) puts it, ‘it would be unrealistic to pretend that Abhinava- 
gupta, the philosopher, is not also an authentic sahrdaya, a passionate lover of drama, 
which he knows from the inside as an ever-present habitué. 

114 An example is the doctrine of the obstacles hindering the proper cognition of theatre, 
where the various elements of the performance act in different ways to prevent the occur- 
rence of obstructive cognitions invalidating the aesthetic process. A full translation of the 
passage is available in Gnoli 1968: 62—78, Cuneo 2008—2009: 290—298, and Pollock 2016: 
196-201. On the role of dance and acting in this respect, see $ 3.4. 

115 One such case, with regard to the material in the fourth chapter, is that of the pindiba- 
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Now, it would be unwarranted to advance the hypothesis that Abhinava- 
gupta's aesthetics originated from the direct observation of existing spectac- 
ular practices, since theories can well develop in dialogue with the intellectual 
speculations preceding them and undergo major changes without necessarily 
presupposing a corresponding transformation in the objective reality.!6 But 
it would not be too far from the truth, I trust, to assume that Abhinavagupta 
sharpened his theoretical instruments by testing them against the blueprint 
of the living practices of his time. The arousal of rasa in the spectator is pro- 
gressively built up, in the Abhinavabharati, starting from the composition of 
the poem, through the right 'emotional configuration, and for the entire dur- 
ation of the performance, through the different techniques of enactment and 
beautifying elements such as dance, songs, and music. The different perspect- 
ives of the poet, the actor, the spectator, and the performance, one may add, 
are thus always contemporaneously present, never mutually exclusive. That is 
why only a close and deep look into the mentioned ‘neglected’ chapters of this 
monumental work is liable to eventually disclose new and little-explored per- 
spectives on Abhinavagupta's theory of art. 


141 The Many Voices Recorded in the Chapter on Dance 

Various thinkers concerned with theoretical development in dramatic theory 
in the first millennium are known to us through quotations in Abhinavagupta's 
commentary, especially in the section on the rasasutra, and in a number of 
other texts on dramatics and poetics.” Through these sources, we can indir- 
ectly recover some of the major developments that the theory of rasa under- 
went in the lineage of commentaries on the Nātyašāstra inaugurated by 
Udbhata in the eight century, all composed in Kashmir, and all lost to us.!!8 
Parallel to such theoretical changes, it is quite evident that the multiple artistic 
disciplines merging in Bharata's work had also undergone significant devel- 
opment in the period separating the root text from its commentary. Even the 
spectacular object discussed by the treatises had somewhat shifted. Although 


ndhas, the study of which has been dealt with in Ganser (forthcoming). The pindibandhas 
are mysterious dance movements, usually interpreted as group formations, which in the 
Abhinavabharati become the visual representations of the god's attributes, used to rejoice 
and propitiate the deities in the preliminaries to the play. 

116 See the methodological remarks in the Introduction above. An explicative model that 
takes changes in the theoretical field as reflections of changes in performance practice 
was adopted by Gerow (1981: 233) with regard to the rise of a new literary theory by Anan- 
davardhana, and criticized by McCrea (2008: 1-29). 

117 The most complete catalogue of quotations on aesthetics from the early commentators 
on the Natyasastra is certainly Pollock 2016. 

118 On these commentaries, see above, n. 106. 
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a new category, grouping together the arts ancillary to theatre (vocal music, 
instrumental music, and dance) into an independent form of spectacle, the 
samgita (‘concert’), was to appear only with Sarngadeva's thirteenth-century 
Samgītaratnākara, several performative genres containing music and dance in 
various quantities and permutations had already made their way into the tech- 
nical texts, as for instance the category of nrtya in Dhanafijaya's tenth-century 
Dašarūpaka and Dhanika's commentary on it.!? A number of different author- 
ities on dance- and music-related topics find their voices through quotation in 
the Abhinavabhāratī.!20 

Among older authorities recorded in the fourth chapter, we find the names 
of Kohala!?!, Tumburu,!?? Rāhula,?3 Visakhila,7*^ and an unspecified group 


119 See Chapter 2 for a discussion of such new genres and their categories. 

120 Onauthors quoted in the Abhinavabharati, see Raghavan 1980: 101-170. 

121 Onthis semi-mythical figure, see Kane 1971: 24—25. Raghavan (1932: 17) noticed that many 
works are found under the name of Kohala in manuscript libraries, and that atleast a work 
called Samgita Meru, in dialogue style, should be considered as original. Long excerpts 
from this work are found in the Kalanidhi, Kallinatha's commentary on the Samgitara- 
tnakara, in particular in the Nartanadhyaya, the seventh chapter, on dance. Fragments 
attributed to Kohala have been collected by Kane (1933), who situates him after Harsa and 
before Udbhata, hence roughly between the seventh and eighth centuries CE. 

122 In the Mahabharata and in the Nātyašāstra, Tumburu is a Gandharva, a semi-divine 
being and celestial musician (Goudriaan 1973). In N$ 3.61, he is mentioned, together with 
Narada and Visvavasu, as a Gandharva presiding on the scene, to be propitiated with man- 
tras. As an author, Tumburu is quoted, to my knowledge, five times in the Abhinavabha- 
rati, although only in the fourth chapter is the reference to his opinion present in all 
manuscripts, while the other four occurrences are found in vol. 2 of the Gos edition, and 
they are given in the apparatus without specifying which manuscripts contained those 
parts. In ABh ad N$ 4.248, vol. 1, p. 161, one verse attributed to Tumburu, on the subject of 
the recakas, is quoted. On this anustubh line and a possible correction on the basis of a 
parallel in the Nritaratnāvalī, see Raghavan 1980: 187. Tumburu is also mentioned in the 
Brhaddešī (ca. 8th c.) as an authority on music. 

123 The work of Rāhula is unfortunately lost, except for the sparse quotations in the Abhi- 
navabharati and in the Kavyanusasana. It is unclear whether he wrote a commentary on 
Bharata or an independent work. Abhinavagupta mentions Rahula (also spelled Rahu- 
laka) five times in different contexts, mostly with regard to acting. In the fourth chapter, 
two verses of Rahula are quoted: the first is in the commentary of the karana vaisakhare- 
cita (ABh ad N$ 1.97cd—98ab, vol. 1, p. 113); the second, about the nātyadharmī (‘theatrical 
convention’), is in the portion edited and translated in this book. His name is mentioned 
once more with reference to the interpretation of a verse on the connection between 
abhinaya, dance, and music in the āsāritās (ABh ad NŚ 4.299cd-300ab, p. 193). Another 
two mentions are found in the chapter on the samanyabhinaya, where the name Rahula 
is preceded by the epithet sakyacarya, which might suggest his Buddhist affiliation. In a 
variant given in the apparatus of the Gos edition (vol. 2, p. 208), he is mentioned as one of 
the 'ancients' (cirantana), although there are no indications of which manuscripts contain 
this reading. On Rahula, see Pathak 2009. 

124 Visakhila is the author of a lost work that most probably dealt with the music 
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of ‘ancients’!25. Of these authorities, Kohala is a most mysterious figure. Quoted 
by all later writers on dramatics as a master of theatre and as the inventor or 
systematizer of new spectacular genres, the uparūpakas, or nrtya types, Kohala 
makes his appearance already in the Natyasastra, as one of the sons of Bharata 
and as the author of a ‘Second Book’. This has led scholars to suggest that the 
Nātyašāstra might have assumed its present form after Kohala’s work had been 
composed, or that he might have even preceded Bharata. According to Abhi- 
navagupta, based on the authority of the followers of Udbhata, the epitome of 
theatre—formulated in NS 6.1 as being composed of eleven elements—belongs 
to Kohala, and he is also quoted with reference to a famous verse on sattva 
composed by Bharata at the beginning of the chapter on ‘harmonious acting’ 
(sāttvikābhinaya).?6 In the fourth chapter, Abhinavagupta reports a couple of 
poetic verses of Kohala on the origin of the practice of enacting songs through 
dance, and another verse providing a definition of the genre called ragakavya. 

As noticed by Raghavan (1932), in the Abhinavabharati, innovations are 
often presented as Kohala's expansions on the contents of the Natyasastra. 
The same dynamic seems to be at play in the section of the chapter on dance 
investigated in the present book. In it, an opponent argues that forms like the 
Totaka, the Prakaranika, and the Rasaka are not included in Bharata's defin- 
ition of the ten dramatic genres, yet they can still be considered theatrical, 
since ‘Kohala mentions them’ In this connection, it might be added that the 
Abhinavabharati quotes a group of verses that provide definitions for the new 
genres and attributes them to some ‘ancients’ (cirantana), while Hemacandra’s 
Alamkāracūdāmaņi reproduces the same definitions but attributes them to 
Kohala.!2” Although he might have been the author of a treatise on drama 
including new dramatic genres, the name Kohala appears to me as a sort of 
stock attribution used to introduce novelty, by the very force of the statement, 


chapters of the Natyasastra, of which quotations remain in the Brhaddesi, the Dattilam, 
and the Abhinavabharati. Visakhila is quoted once in the chapter on dance (ABh ad NS 
4.302—303, vol. 1, p. 195) on the topic of /asya songs (a topic pertaining properly to music), 
and a number of times in the music chapters as Visakhilacarya, possibly to emphasize his 
being an authority on the science of music. 

125 References to the ‘ancients’ are made several times in the chapters of the Abhinavabharati, 
but possibly cirantana is a general term referring to different groups of earlier authorities. 
On the ancients’ concept of rasa, see § 2.1, n. 15. 

126 The verse in question is NŚ 22.2, which, in an ambiguous passage (ABh ad NŚ 4.261cd— 
262ab, vol. 1, p. 169) appears to be attributed to Kohala himself; such at least is the opinion 
expressed by Kane (1933: 577). For a different interpretation of the passage, and a transla- 
tion thereof, see Translation 1.6.2, n. 34. 

127 See Translation, 1.6.1, n. 29. 
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towards the end of the Natyasastra, that ‘the rest [of the exposition] will be 
done by Kohala, by means of a subsequent treatise.'!28 

At the end of the fourth chapter, various opinions on dance are briefly sum- 
marized and connected with a number of authors and authorities: Harsavartti- 
ka, Bhatta Yantra,?? Bhatta Lollata,3? and Kirtidhara Ācārya.'3! The first name 
is, properly speaking, that of a work designated as the 'Gloss of Harsa' (Harsa- 
varttika). Its mention in the chapter on dance is our sole evidence for identi- 
fying the author of the Gloss—elsewhere simply mentioned as varttikakara, 
or vārttikakrt—as Harsa.3? The opinions of Sri Harsa are also quoted a few 
times. All the quotations either of Varttika or of Sri Harga are found in the 
first six chapters of the Abhinavabhāratī. They are in arya metre and occa- 
sionally in prose. On the three occasions where Abhinavagupta refers to the 
Varttika in the fourth chapter the opinion that dance and theatre are identical 
since both have an imitative character (tulyanukaratva, ABh ad NŚ 4.320, vol. 1, 


128 NŚ 37.18ab: sesam uttaratantrena kohalas tu karisyati | 

129 Quoted just once at the end of the fourth chapter of the Abhinavabharati. 

130 OnBhatta Lollata, one of the commentators on the Natyasastra, famously quoted by Abhi- 
navagupta on the rasasūtra, see Pollock 2016: 74—77. 

131 Kirtidhara or Kīrtidharācārya is mentioned by Sarngadeva as a commentator on Bharata's 
šāstra. Several quotations are attributed to him in the Abhinavabharati. The first appears 
in the summary of the positions on the nature of dance and theatre at the end of the 
fourth chapter. In it, Kirtidhara maintains that dance is indeed theatrical in nature, since 
it contains words to be enacted (abhineyapada) (ABh ad N$ 4.320, vol. 1, p. 204). The 
opinions of Kirtidhara on musical items in the purvaranga are quoted in the geyadhi- 
kāra, and one anustubh is attributed to him in ABh ad NŚ 29.95, vol. 4, p. 11. In the 
same chapter, it is said that the opinions of Kirtidhara regarding the performance of the 
purvaranga follow the tradition of Nandikesvara, to which Abhinavagupta had no direct 
access, except from quotations in Kirtidhara's work. Cf. ABh ad N$ 29.111, vol. 4, p. 120: yat 
kīrtidhareņa nandikešvaramatāgamitvena daršitam tad asmabhih saksan na drstam. ta- 
tpratyayat tu likhyate samksepatah. Raghavan (1980: 134) maintains that ‘though the work 
on Nandikešvara was not available to Abhinava, a work called Nandimatam was available 
to Abhinava’, and quotes a verse about the movement called recita, preceded by the indic- 
ation tathā ca nandimata uktam (ABh ad NŚ 4.258bc-259ab, vol. 1, p. 167). In my view, the 
word nandimata could also be interpreted as the opinion of an author called Nandin or 
Nandikešvara: ‘The same has been said following the opinion of Nandin’ just as expres- 
sions such as munimata and bharatamata are often used to refer to Bharata's opinion. 

132 Raghavan (1980: 140—147) has collected a number of passages attributed to the author of 
the Varttika or Gloss, whom he calls Sri Harsa. Krishnamachariar (1970: 549) thinks that 
this Harsa could be the same $ri Harsadeva, King of Ujjain, who lived in the seventh cen- 
tury CE and composed, among others, the famous play Ratnāvalī. Although the author of 
the Ratnavali, Priyadarsika, and Nāgānanda displays a thorough knowledge of Bharata's 
dictates in his plays, there is no evidence that he also wrote a commentary on the Natya- 
šāstra. Besides, the Abhinavabhāratī is, to the best of my knowledge, the only source to 
mention it. See Translation, n. 17. 
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p. 204) is attributed to it. According to Raghavan (1978: 520), Harsa’s Vartti- 
ka must have dealt with the uparupakas, based on the identification of the 
term rāgadaršanīya, appearing in the second quotation from the Varttika, with 
ragakavya, which is the name of one of the uparüpakas in the later tradition. 
Raghavan's identification is probably correct, however there is no evidence that 
such a work on the uparüpakas by Harsa ever existed, nor that forms such as 
the rāgakāvya/rāgadaršanīya and others were collectively identified under the 
label of uparūpaka or something of the sort. Under the name rāgadaršanīya or 
ragakavya, the author of the Gloss might just have recorded one new spectac- 
ular genre among others, without having in mind a single overarching category 
grouping them all.33 

Other anonymous commentaries on the Nátyasástra appear to have existed, 
as they are quoted in other chapters of the Abhinavabharatt. One tikakara, for 
instance, is mentioned several times in the music section, and the various tunes 
appropriate to the different bhavas and rasas are also indicated as given in this 
commentary.?^ Moreover, several opinions by Utpaladeva are reported in the 
chapters on music, sometimes even as contrary to Abhinavagupta's own pos- 
ition, notwithstanding his status of master in the Pratyabhijfia. This strongly 
suggests, as argued by Raghavan (1980: 121-123) and Rastogi (2017:104-105), that 
Utpaladeva wrote an independent treatise of musicological content, unfortu- 
nately lost and known to us on the sole authority of the Abhinavabharati. 

A number of quotations in Abhinavagupta's commentary originate from his 
direct master in dramatics, Bhatta Tauta. These are either attributed to his lost 
Kavyakautuka, or to his direct teachings on the Natyasastra. In the chapter on 
dance, in particular, Bhatta Tauta/Tota is cited in the context of the entrance 
of the dancer in the preliminary rite, during the vardhamana song (ABh ad N$ 
4.273, vol. 1, p. 183). He is moreover twice referred to as teacher (upadhyaya): 
in the commentary on the twenty-first karana, called viksiptaksiptakam, he 
expresses the view that karanas might be used for narrative purposes (ABh 
ad NS 4.81cd—82ab, vol. 1, pp. 107-108),35 and, at the very end of the chapter, 
he holds the opinion according to which dance has an invisible result for the 
dancer, the sponsor of the performance, and the vocalist, and thus differs from 
theatre (ABh ad N$ 4.320, vol. 1, p. 203). Finally, in connection with the theoriz- 
ation of dance and the new genres, relevant to the present study, Bhatta Tauta 
is mentioned with regard to the Dombika called Cudamani (ABh ad N$ 31.331, 


133 See Translation 2.4.1, n. 65. 

134 Onthe possible identification of the tikakara with Bhatta Nayaka, see n. 106 above. 

135 Ontheuse of karanas for abhinaya as a major novelty of the Abhinavabharati, but possibly 
an innovation already voiced by Bhatta Tauta, see $2.2, and n. 61. 
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vol. 4, p. 271), a form of performance treated at length in the passage edited in 
this book, particularly interesting for the new conceptualization of narrative 
dance.36 

From this polyphonic mosaic of opinions and vivid descriptions of dance 
practices and genres, it emerges that the commentator's discourse on the 
nature and purpose of dance did not develop in a theoretical and artistic void; 
on the contrary, a number of sources and authorities on music and dance 
existed and were known to Abhinavagupta. The fourth chapter of the Abhi- 
navabharatt is therefore a crucial source for studying the practice and aesthetic 
of Indian dance in the first millennium. 


136 On the Dombika as a model for narrative dance, see § 3.5. On this passage, attributed to 
the Kavyakautuka, and its parallels in the section translated here, see Translation, n. 39. 


PART 1 


Practice and Aesthetics of Indian Dance 


CHAPTER 2 


Formalizing Dance, Codifying Performance 


With the growth of theatre studies as an academic discipline in the West, 
the need to abandon the narrow idea of theatre as chiefly a textual and lit- 
erary phenomenon has repeatedly been highlighted.! From an initial concern 
with the study of dramatic texts—which themselves were the only object 
considered worth studying due to their connection with ‘high culture’ in the 
form of literature—scholarly interest shifted to the study of stage perform- 
ance, under the influence of the so-called ‘performative turn’.? Concurrently, 
the term ‘dance’, which had formerly been employed mainly in an operatic con- 
text, became associated with forms of performance not necessarily linked to a 
pre-existing text, encompassing highly codified forms such as ballet, but also a 
number of other forms like ‘free dance’, ‘modern dance, and ‘Tanztheater’. With 
the dramatic changes that theatre and dance underwent in the twentieth cen- 
tury, the categories previously used to classify heterogeneous spectacular forms 
under common headings started being perceived as inadequate. As a result, in 
the middle of the 1960s, Richard Schechner proposed a new concept of ‘per- 
formance’ transcending text-based drama and encompassing even play, games, 
sports, theatre and ritual.? Confronted with a plurality of approaches and theor- 
ies, today we speak of ‘dance theatre’, ‘theatre dance’, ‘dance drama’, ‘dramatic 
dance’, ‘postdramatic theatre’, and so forth in an attempt to do justice to the 
multifariousness achieved by the scenic object. 

Generally speaking, when a new category comes into use—be it newly 
invented or borrowed from a different context—it supposedly accounts for 
some reality for which previous categories are considered unfit, at the same 
time being distinguished from the old order by some kind of imagined oppos- 
ition based on certain distinctive features or essential qualities. Once the new 
category has entered common usage, it is easy to imagine how the new order 


1 On the rise of theatre studies, or Theaterwissenschaft, as an academic discipline in Germany 
in the early nineteenth century, and on the pioneering work of Max Herrmann, see Fischer- 
Lichte 2001. 

2 The ‘performative turn’ usually refers to J.L. Austin’s theorization of speech as performative 
in the 1950s. It was however preceded by a shift in the perception of culture at large from 
‘textual’ to ‘performative’ at the turn of the twentieth century, on which see Fischer-Lichte 
2001. 

3 On the concept of ‘performance’, see especially Schechner 2003 and 2006. 
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has a tendency to reproduce itself, either by introducing further subcategories 
or by incorporating, even retrospectively, a variety of objects—performative 
practices or genres, in our case—that may be historically and geographically 
removed from the original context from which the new category emerged. The 
English term ‘dance theatre’ or ‘dance drama’, for instance, encompasses a vari- 
ety of staged forms today, although it was originally coined for translating the 
German term ‘Tanztheater’. The latter had come into use to refer specifically to 
the work of Pina Bausch and the homonymous Wuppertaler TanzTheater, and 
to the particular conception of theatrical practice developed by the German 
director from the 1970s onwards. Nowadays, the same term has become a gen- 
eral label commonly applied to Indian artistic forms like Kathakali, Bharata- 
natyam, and the like, to which no univocal Western category could ever do full 
justice.* 

As argued in the Introduction, when one deals with categories and perform- 
ance genres for which no direct visual evidence is given, particular attention 
should be paid to the evaluation of data coming from the textual records. Before 
proceeding to a detailed exposition of the categories used by Bharata and Abhi- 
navagupta for describing the spectacular object, its genres, and technigues, it 
would be useful to start with a cursory exploration of the 'emic' terminology 
found in the texts and in contemporary parlance, at the same time pointing 
out some of the most common misunderstandings that have haunted mod- 
ern histories of Indian performance from the outset. My intent is not to lock 
staged genres into strict definitions, but rather to detect some of the strategies 
and methods adopted by Indian theoreticians of the past to represent the 
artistic tradition of dance and theatre and its transmission. After scrutiniz- 
ing the technical terminology, categories, and subcategories the Sanskrit texts 
employ to make sense of theatre and dance, I will address the ambiguous role 
of the performer or artist in the transmission of a living art within a tradi- 
tional lore: when everything is already laid down by the šāstra, is there any 
individual freedom left for the artist? Luckily enough, unlike other šāstras on 
theatre and dance, Abhinavagupta explicitly deals with this topic, drawing on 
philosophical discussions about tradition well developed in other disciplinary 
fields. 


4 Faced with the difficulty of defining the Indian theatrical reality, the Italian theatre critic 
Nicola Savarese coined the periphrasis ‘arte del teatro che danza’ (‘the art of dancing theatre’) 
(Savarese 1992: 173). 
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Those familiar with contemporary forms of Indian 'dance theatre' know that 
the scenic object traditionally counts three aspects: nātya (‘drama’), nrtya (‘mi- 
metic dance’ or ‘narrative dance’, also called abhinaya), and nrtta (‘pure dance’ 
or ‘abstract dance').5 Kapila Vatsyayan, one of the leading exponents of Indian 
dance studies and author of several pioneering books on the Indian perform- 
ing arts, traces this threefold classification to Sanskrit medieval treatises, such 
as the Abhinayadarpana and the Samgitaratnakara. She maintains that ‘the 
art of dancing has clearly been classified into nrtya, nrtta and natya, on the 
one hand, and tandava and lasya or sukumara, on the other. The technique of 
classical Indian dancing can be broken up into these constituents, which are 
faithfully followed to this day in all styles of Indian dancing’ (Vatsyayan 1977: 
25-27). And yet, those who are acquainted with the Sanskrit textual tradition 
on the topic of dance know that this is just part of the story; if these categor- 
ies are used by performers today, it is also the result of a conscious effort to 
relate modern practices to some older textual authority. Moreover, the above- 
mentioned categories do not mean something univocal and universal, either 
in the texts or in oral usages. As clarified at the outset of this chapter, names 
and categories are better viewed as floating realities, and their relation to their 
objects is the result of ongoing negotiations. My aim in the present and follow- 
ing sections is to evaluate categories such as nātya, nrtta, and nrtya, as well as 
other concepts that are typically thought to make up the specificity of Indian 
dance, such as tandava and lāsya, within the scope of the Abhinavabharati and 
its related sources. This is meant to provide an introduction to the problem of 
‘tradition’ dealt with at the end of this chapter. Surely, this will be neither a 
complete historical survey of the stated concepts, nor an exhaustive analysis of 
their definitions and consistency across the various texts.® 

The first Sanskrit text to present us with a tripartite division of the scenic 
object in terms of the categories identified by Vatsyayan is—as is well known— 
not the Natyasastra, but the Dasarupaka. This text on dramaturgy was written 
in the second half of the tenth century by Dhanafijaya and commented upon 


5 Ofthese three terms, the first translations, borrowed from Vatsyayan 1977, have become quite 
standard among contemporary exponents of the various ‘classical’ dance forms. However, I 
tend to privilege the translation ‘narrative dance’ to ‘mimetic dance'—since the term nrtya 
applies mostly to dance combined with a poetic text—and ‘abstract dance’ to ‘pure dance’ 
for [Suddha-]nrtta, in order to avoid the possible connotations of the purity/impurity divide, 
otherwise quite pervasive in other domains of Indian society. 

6 For a chronological survey of the different treatises and their classifications of the scenic 
object, see Bose 2007. On the limits of Bose's approach, see $1.2. 
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around the same time by Dhanika in the Avaloka.’ The three categories of 
natya, nrtta, and nrtya, first presented in this text, were successively adopted 
and adapted in the technical treatises dealing with drama, poetics, music, or 
dance. Despite the fact that the Natyasastra usually represents the authority 
and source for many of these later texts, it presents a simpler twofold division 
of the spectacular object into natya and nrtta. The Abhinavabharati conforms 
to it and devotes a lengthy discussion to establishing the specific difference 
between these two categories and their contents.? 

In a pioneering study on the development of Indian dramatic genres, 
D.R. Mankad analyses the three categories of natya, nrtta, and nrtya as they 
occur in different Sanskrit texts, noticing a considerable variation in both their 
definitions and contents. He then proceeds with an examination of the various 
spectacular genres described in those texts in order to determine under which 
categories they are classified. Next, he identifies natya with the ten dramatic 
genres, the dašarūpaka described by Bharata, and nrtya with the uparūpa- 
kas, a group of 'semi-dramatic' forms that, according to him, developed out 
of dance forms. The fact that some of the existing plays, such as those of 
Kalidasa, describe the performance of several of the genres Mankad identi- 
fies as nrtya leads him to place the origin of the uparūpakas at an early date.? 
Abhinavagupta, he concludes, must have known and recognized the distinc- 


7 The Dasarüpaka has been edited several times. The text was first published by Hall in 1865, 
together with the commentary Avaloka. The first English translation was that of Haas in 1912. 
An edition of the Dašarūpaka together with the two commentaries of Dhanika (Avaloka) 
and Bhattanrsimha (Laghutika) was published by T. Venkatacharya in 1969 and, along with 
the Dipika of Bahurüpamisra, by A.N. Pandey in 1979. All quotations here are from Venka- 
tacharya's edition. On the Dasaruüpaka and its commentaries, see Kane 1971: 243—248. Regard- 
ing Dhanika, he is generally considered a younger contemporary of Dhanatijaya, probably his 
own brother, since they are both presented as the sons of Visnu. Moreover, both lived under 
king Mufija of Malwa (ibid.: 246), whence the common practice of regarding the Dasarüpaka 
and Avaloka as a textual unit. Some scholars even identify the two authors and believe, on the 
basis of a later source, that the Avaloka should be attributed to the same Dhanaífijaya, writing 
under a pseudonym. This thesis was refuted by T. Venkatacharya on the basis of Bhattanr- 
simha's commentary (cf. Introduction to DR: xxv-xxvi). 

8 See Part 2, Text and Translation. 

9 Through a questionable analysis of linguistic and literary data, Mankad arrives at the con- 
clusion that the rūpakas developed from the uparūpakas, thus from nrtya, even before the 
time of the Nātyašāstra. The reason he gives for the Natyasastra's silence about nrtya and the 
uparüpakas is that Bharata had no necessity to deal with them. According to him, 'from the 
point of view of evolution, first comes nrtta, then nrtya and last nātya. Nrtta is mere dance, 
nrtya had gesture added to it, while nātya had speech (i.e. dialogue) too. Thus natya incorpor- 
ated all the three features—dance, music and speech—which are so essential for the creation 
of drama' (Mankad 1936: 22). A bitter criticism of Mankad's methodology and results can be 
found in Varma (1957: 14315), who ultimately rejects Mankad's evolutionary theory as unac- 
ceptable and unscientific. 
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tion between the three different categories, but consciously decided not to use 
the term nrtya. He intentionally subsumed nrtya under the category of nrtta, 
thus acknowledging two distinct aspects of the latter (Mankad 1936: 21). It is 
true that both Kalidasa and Abhinavagupta knew some genres of perform- 
ance other than those described by Bharata, but it would be anachronistic to 
assign such forms to a distinct category called nrtya, opposed to both natya 
and nrtta, and basically coinciding with the uparupakas.!? While forms of per- 
formance exist independently of genre categorizations, categories cannot exist 
independently of someone using them in a deliberate way. 

A different theory about the development of the performative genres was 
proposed by Varma. Taking for granted the notion that nrtya should include 
dramatic acting (abhinaya) and nrtta be devoid of it—a definition he traces 
back to the Dasarüpaka and the Avaloka—he remarks: 


For unspecified reasons Abhinava does not accept this well-known abhi- 
naya in nrtta which, according to the Natyasastra, is introduced for the 
first time by Bharata in the pürvarariga on the instructions of Siva. 


VARMA 1957: 16 


Varma draws evidence from the Abhinavabharati to support his view. Accord- 
ing to him, Abhinavagupta distinguishes two kinds of abhinaya: one in which 
the actor conveys every detail of the song or composition—the type of act- 
ing proper to natya—and another one in which the performer recollects the 
meaning of the song into his own mind and moves his limbs following the gen- 
eral trend of the song, without any intention of conveying every detail to the 
spectator. This second type of less complete abhinaya he assigns to the dance 
performed in the purvaranga. Different from this, he maintains, are the nrtya 
types—i.e. those same uparūpakas identified by Mankad—in which abhinaya 
is of the same kind as required in theatre. Varma explains Abhinavagupta's 
omission of the word nrtya by his desire to adhere to Bharata's usage in the 
Nātyašāstra: ‘it would be fantastic even to imagine that the medieval designa- 
tion of nrtta and nrtya is unknown to Abhinava who lived in the same epoch 


10  Notethatif nrtya is used as a separate category in the Dašarūpaka by the tenth century, the 
term uparüpaka does not appear in the technical literature before the fourteenth century, 
when it is used for the first time by Visvanatha Kaviraja in his Sahityadarpana (sD 6.6). 
On textual uses of the terms nrtya and uparüpaka, see Bose 2000. On the other hand, the 
Kamasütra is the earliest known work to quote spectacular forms other than those codi- 
fied by Bharata as dasarüpaka: it mentions Hallisaka and Natyarasaka by name (at least in 
the Chowkambha edition), without attributing them to a single category (Raghavan 1978: 
520). For other occurrences in later literature, see Bose 2007: 179—192. 
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in which Dhanafijaya and Dhanika did’ (ibid.: 20)." Varma's automatic inclu- 
sion of the new genres of performance discussed by Abhinavagupta under the 
uparupaka/nrtya types is quite anachronistic, and his including them on the 
side of theatre rather than dance fails to properly account not only for Abhi- 
navagupta's description of abhinaya in the new genres, but more generally for 
his subtle analysis of dramatic acting. 

What is more, Varma finds proof that the seed of nrtya must be sought in 
the Nātyašāstra itself, noting that Bharata allowed some abhinaya in dance, 
with the verse: "The god himself (i.e. Siva) said to Tandu: this dance, i.e. the tà- 
ndava and others, should be put to use based on the performance of songs.!? 
Varma thus attributes the origin of nrtya to the very practice of combining act- 
ing (abhinaya) and dance (nrtta) with songs (gita), as started by Bharata. The 
absence of a name to designate narrative dance in the Nātyašāstra is justified 
in turn by the fact that nrtya is a newborn entity (Varma 1957: 30-33). As I show 
below, ratherthan establishing the new category of nrtya as distinct from dance 
and more akin to theatre, this verse provides Abhinavagupta an occasion to jus- 
tify the proliferation of a variety of dance types, and to inaugurate a distinction 
between different kinds of dances, all ultimately falling under the single cat- 
egory of nrtta. 

As I see it, the main shortcoming in the method endorsed by Mankad and 
Varma is their reification of the three categories of nātya, nrtya, and nrtta, 
which the two scholars presuppose whenever some of the contents usually 
associated with them are detected, irrespective of contextual differences. The 
postulation of a clear opposition between the three categories is, on the con- 
trary, a matter of negotiation, and was variously discussed by different authors 
in different epochs. Besides the variety in the definitions, there is also a consid- 
erable variety with respect to the objects included under these categories. 

As noted above, the locus classicus of the threefold classification of the 
scenic object is the Dasarupaka. Its definitions run as follows: 

— Theatre (natya) is an imitation of the situations [of the characters] (avastha- 
nukrtir natyam). [DR 1.7a] [It is] tenfold [and] based on rasa (dasadhaiva 
rasasrayam). [DR 1.7d] 


11 Quite on the contrary, I believe that the fact that Abhinavagupta was almost a contempor- 
ary of Dhanafijaya and Dhanika might be adduced as a strong reason for Abhinavagupta's 
lack of acquaintance with the Dasarüpaka and Avaloka, combined with the fact that they 
worked in different geographical areas. For a hypothesis explaining the similarities of 
some of the key notions in both texts, see below, n. 27. 

12 NŚ 4.267cd-268ab: devena capi samproktas tandus tāņdavapūrvakam || gitaprayogam 
āšritya nrttam etat pravartyatam | 

13  See$2.4 below and Translation 8. 
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— Nrtya, which is different [from it], is based on the emotional states (anyad 
bhavasrayam nrtyam), [DR 1.94] and is an enactment of word meanings 
(padarthabhinaya). [DR 1.9c] 

— Dance (nrtta) is based on rhythm and tempo (nrttam talalayasrayam). 
[DR1.9b] 

The opposition between nātya and nrtya on the basis of their resting on rasa 

and bhava, respectively, is not crystal clear. As pointed out by several scholars, 

the terms rasa and bhava have undergone important semantic shifts from the 
time of Bharata onwards. For quite a long time, the difference between bhavas 
and rasas was conceived as one of intensity rather than quality.'^ Besides, what 

Dhanafijaya precisely meant by the term nrtya is not made any clearer by his 

laconic definitions. 

Even prior to Dhanafijaya, the term nrtya had been in use outside the cor- 
pus of technical literature. While in a number of texts the terms nrtya and 
nrtta are used interchangeably, the evidence from a few passages in Kalidasa's 
works shows, according to Bansat-Boudon, that the poet knew the triple oppos- 
ition between nātya, nrtta, and nrtya, and used the word nrtya as a synonym 
for the 'harmonious' or 'homogeneous' acting (samanyabhinaya), a codified 
acting protocol theorized by Bharata, in which body, mind, and voice are 
used in combination. This interpretation is mainly based on Kalidasa's associ- 
ation, in Raghuvamša 19.36, of the term nrtya with the compound ariga-sattva- 
vacana-āšraya, the three principal means employed for dramatic acting, and 
on Mallinatha's quotation of Bharata's definition of the samanyabhinaya in his 
commentary on this passage.!? 

Dhanika's commentary on Dhanafijaya's definitions sheds some light on the 
first clear occurrence of nrtya as a technical term distinct from both natya and 


14 In the ABh ad rasasūtra, the opinion according to which rasa would be nothing but a 
bhava enhanced by the determinants, consequents, and transitory states is attributed to 
'the ancients' (cirantana), chiefly Bhatta Lollata. To this group of authors seemingly also 
belongs Dandin (end of 7th c.), the author of the Kavyadarsa and one of the first systemat- 
izers of Alamkarasastra, together with Bhamaha. As pointed out by Ingalls et al. (1990: 18), 
this position was prevalent for quite some time, since even for Anandavardhana (gth c.) 
in the Dhvanyāloka, rasa was nothing but a heightened form of the basic emotion (sthayi- 
bhava). On the dramatic changes in Sanskrit aesthetics, and especially in the ontology of 
rasa, see, e.g., McCrea 2008; Cuneo 2013; and Pollock 2016. 

15 See Bansat-Boudon 1992: 356, 407. It should be pointed out, however, that the evidence 
of Mallinatha is quite late, and that the earlier, tenth-century commentator Vallabhadeva 
opts for reading nrtta instead of nrtya in the same verse. Allusions to the samanyabhinaya 
remain a possibility in other passages of Kalidasa, for instance in the description of the 
paricangabhinaya in Malavika’s Chalita in the Malavikagnimitra (on which see ibid.: 422— 
439). 
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nrtta. According to Dhanika, the term nrtya is used to refer to some other staged 
forms (rūpakāntara) than the dašarūpaka, and is restricted to the seven variet- 
ies of nrtya expressed in the verse 'Dombi, Srigadita, Bhana, Bhani, Prasthāna, 
Rasaka, and Kavya are the seven types of nrtya, and they are similar to the 
Bhana [of theatre] (AL ad DR1.9). The verse is quoted within an objection intro- 
ducing the definition of nrtya, but its author is not specified in the Avaloka.!6 
The forms enumerated as varieties of nrtya here are treated in the Abhina- 
vabharati as forms of nrtta, and appear variously in later texts as ‘compositions 
to be danced’ (nrtyaprabandha), ‘staged forms to be sung’ (geyarūpaka), ‘minor 
genres’ (uparupaka), etc. The Avaloka comments on the Dasarupaka definition 
of nrtya by saying that there is a fundamental difference in the topics of natya 
and nrtya, since the former is based on rasa, the second on bhava. Dhanika 
also says that those who practice the nrtya types, also called ‘staged spectacles’ 
(range preksantyaka) in common parlance, are called dancers (nartaka)—from 
the root nrt, having the sense of ‘throwing the limbs about'—due to the pre- 
dominance of bodily acting (arigika) in their practice. Those who practice 
natya, on the contrary, are called actors (nata)—from the root nat—in the 
sense of ‘subtly vibrating’ (avaspandana), ‘moving slightly’ (kimciccalana)— 
due to the predominance of psychophysical acting (sāttvika) in their perform- 
ance.!” Moreover, to say that theatre is based on rasa amounts to saying that it 
is the enactment of sentence meaning (vakyarthabhinaya), where by ‘sentence’ 
is meant a combination of the determinants and other aesthetic factors, sim- 
ilar to words forming a sentence.!? Differently from theatre, nrtya consists in 
the enactment of word meanings (padarthabhinaya): 


16 AL, avataranika ad DR 1.9, p. 8: nanu 'dombi srigaditam bhāņo bhaniprasthanarasakah 
| kavyam ca sapta nrtyasya bhedah syus te ‘pi bhāņavat ||’ ityadinà rūpakāntarāņām api 
bhāvād avadhāraņānupapattir ity asankyaha—anyad bhāvāšrayam nrtyam. 

17  ALadDRig,p.8:rasaásrayan nātyād bhavasrayam nrtyam anyad eva. tatra bhavasrayam 
iti visayabhedan nrtyam iti nrter gatravikseparthatvenangikabahulyat tatkarisu ca narta- 
kavyapadešāl loke ‘pi ca range preksanityakam iti vyavaharan nātakāder anyan nrtyam. 
tadbhedatvāc chrigaditader nāvadhāraņānupapattih. nātakādi ca rasavisayam. |...] nā- 
tyam iti ca ‘nata avaspandane' iti nateh kimciccalanārthatvāt sāttvikabāhulyam. ata eva 
tatkarisu natavyapadesah. Note that the definitions of the senses of the roots nrt and nat 
are borrowed from Panini's Dhātupātha, DP 4.9: nrto gatraviksepe (Bohtlingk 1964: 72*); 
DP 10.12: nata avaspandane (ibid.: 80*); DP 1.14: spadi kimciccalane (ibid.: 61*). 

18 The analogy to linguistic discourse, where the aesthetic elements are equated to words, 
andthe rasa to sentence meaning, might have been derived from Bhatta Nayaka's hermen- 
eutical analysis of literature. Dhanika in fact quotes Bhatta Nayaka on the same analogy 
in AL ad DR 4.37 and 4.42, on which see Pollock 2010: 152—153 and 172, n. 32. The passages 
quoted by Pollock, however, are about the effectuation of aesthetic emotions through lan- 
guage alone, where there is no question of abhinaya. 
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The theatrical genres such as the Nataka and the others have rasa as their 
object. By this [verse] it has been shown that [theatre], which consists 
in the enactment of sentence meaning (vakyarthabhinaya), is based on 
rasa (rasasraya), since rasa consists in sentence meaning, made of a com- 
bination of determinants (vibhava), [consequents (anubhava) and trans- 
itory states (vyabhicaribhava),] which are [its different] word meanings 
(padārthībhūta). [...] Since it consists in the enactment of word mean- 
ings (padarthabhinaya), nrtya is said to be different from theatre [which, 
on the contrary], consists in the enactment of sentence meaning. 


Similarly to Dhanika, Abhinavagupta acknowledges a distinction between the 
enactment of sentence meaning (vakyarthabhinaya) and the enactment of 
word meanings (padarthabhinaya). However, he never attributes such a differ- 
ence to a distinction in the object to be presented on stage, rasas and bhavas, 
respectively.2° In the Abhinavabharati, these two types of abhinaya corres- 
pond to alternative ways of delivering the same poetic text through enact- 
ment: the first word-for-word, the second in a more synthetic way.?! Even 
though Abhinavagupta recognizes genres such as Dombika, Srigadita, etc. as 
a separate group, he never distinguishes them from theatrical forms proper 
(dasarupaka) on the basis of the opposition between the enactment of word 
meanings and that of sentence meaning, nor does he confine these two mod- 
alities to the representation of rasas and bhavas. On the contrary, in his aes- 
thetic theory, only the bhavas can truly be enacted, not the rasas, since the 
latter are savoured by the spectator alone and are part of his experience.?? At 
some point, however, while discussing the category of nrtta, Abhinavagupta 
alludes to a possible distinction between the purpose of the 'new genres' and 
that of the dramatic genres, based on their conveying bhavas or rasas, respect- 
ively. This opinion, introduced in the guise of an intermediate proposal attrib- 
uted to the bhedapaksin, is immediately dismissed by the abhedapaksin, who 


19 AL ad DR 19, p. 8: natakadi ca rasavisayam. rasasya ca padārthībhūtavibhāvādikasam- 
sargātmakavākyārtharūpatvād vakyarthabhinayatmakatvam rasasrayam ity anena darši- 
tam. |...] vakyarthabhinayatmakatvan nātyāt padarthabhinayatmakam anyad eva nrtyam 
iti. 

20 The specificity of Abhinavagupta’s understanding of padarthabhinaya and vakyarthabhi- 
naya was already noted by Raghavan (1978: 521, n. 2), who remarks that the correlation of 
these two modes of abhinaya with the two terms bhava and rasa was especially operative 
in discussions on dhvani and tatparyasakti. 

21 For examples of the enactment of word and sentence meanings from the existing literat- 
ure, see Abhinavagupta's analysis of the uses of the karana talapuspaputa in ABh ad N$ 
4.61, quoted in § 2.2 below, n. 44 and 54. 

22 On this point of Abhinavagupta's aesthetics, see especially § 3.3. 
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claims that even forms such as the Dombika and the others, just like theatre, 
provide instruction in the four aims of mankind, a fact that is invariably con- 
nected with the arising of an aesthetic experience, centred on rasa, in the 
spectator.23 

Furthermore, the argument used by Dhanika to differentiate nrtya from 
nrtta is that the first, like theatre, is an imitation (anukara), while dance lacks 
dramatic enactment (abhinayašūnya): 


Although they are similar, since both are the objects of the throwing of 
limbs (angaviksepa), nrtya is different from nrtta, as it consists in imita- 
tion (anukāra). [...] Dance (nrtta) is a throwing of limbs, devoid of enact- 
ment (abhinayasunya), merely depending on the [rhythm and tempo 
(tāla-laya)|.* 


Again, Abhinavagupta appears to be utterly familiar with all the elements con- 
tained in this characterization of dance (nrtta), but treats them in an alto- 
gether different fashion. He retains the definition of dance as a throwing of 
limbs (argaviksepa/gātraviksepa), nowhere to be found in the Natyasastra 
but well known from the Dhatupatha.?* He also agrees, although just prima 
facie, with the statement that dance is devoid of enactment (abhinayasunya). 
What he ultimately disagrees with is the collapsing of abhinaya with imitation 
(anukara). This was, in Dhanika's view, the discriminating factor distinguish- 
ing nrtya (i.e. the seven nrtya-bhedas) from nrtta. According to Abhinavagupta, 
on the contrary, genres such as the Dombika and the others are indeed forms 
of dance, since they do use dramatic acting, though not to its fullest extent. 
The word abhinaya, which is variously translated here as ‘enactment, ‘acting’, 
or 'dramatic representation, for lack of any better equivalent in English, is not 
asynonym of imitation or mimicry for Abhinavagupta, but designates the pro- 
cess of communication peculiar to theatre, whereby the spectator comes to see 
the theatrical object as if it were directly present in front of him, thanks to the 
peculiar cognition of the actor and character at once. This is the specific sense 
of mimesis Abhinavagupta assigns to the abhinaya of theatre, which is different 
from the pseudo- or quasi-abhinaya of dance.”® 


23 See Translation 2.1-2. 

24 AL ad DR 1.9, pp. 8-9: [...] gātraviksepārthatve samane ‘py anukārātmakatvena nrtyad 
anyan nrttam [...] tanmātrāpekso 'igaviksepo 'bhinayašūnyo nrttam iti. 

25 See above, n. 17. 

26 On Abhinava’s refutation of theatre as imitation (anukara/anukarana) and his reshaping 
of the concept of abhinaya, see especially § 3.3 and § 3.5. 
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Rather than an intentional omission of the word nrtya on the part of Abhi- 
navagupta, this brief account of the fundamental differences in the treatment 
of dance in the Abhinavabharati and the Avaloka suggests that, at the turn of 
the millennium, nrtya was being negotiated as a category used to incorporate 
new genres of performance into the theatrical lore. The commonality of the 
vocabulary used might be explained by the existence of a lost source common 
to Abhinavagupta and Dhanika, in which the seven genres were first recorded 
and discussed within the framework of sastra, although not in a systematic 
way.27 Though drawing on similar discussions, the two authors end up adopt- 
ing different solutions. Even if the hypothesis that Abhinavagupta deliberately 
neglected to use the term nytya in order to comply with the framework presen- 
ted by the Natyasastra is sound, one needs to address the related question as 
to what exactly it is that was being intentionally omitted by Bharata's com- 
mentator: the separate category of nrtya, the concept of narrative dance, or the 
spectacular forms subsumed under the heading of nrtya in Dhanika's uniden- 
tified source? 

Quite obviously, Abhinavagupta knew about forms of performance which 
had not found canonical description in Bharata's text, forms that either origin- 
ated or came into prominence in the five-hundred- to one-thousand-year time 
span separating the two authors. As a matter of fact, he quotes definitions for 
eight of the new genres, i.e. Dombika (Dombi in the AL), Bhana, Prasthana, 
Sidgaka (Srigaditam in the AL), Bhanika (Bhani in the AL), Ramakrida, Halli- 
saka, and Rasaka, which he borrows from the so-called ‘ancients’ (cirantana).28 
Yet he appears to be familiar with just a few of them, which he discusses at 
length, while in the other cases he merely mentions them by name. In addi- 
tion to this group of eight, Abhinavagupta devotes some attention to other 
forms, unknown in contemporary extant sources, for instance ragakavyas and 
nrttakavyas?? As one discerns from Abhinavagupta’s commentary, and as 


27 Dealing with different textual passages, Pollock likewise concludes that Dhanika and 
Abhinavagupta must have drawn on a common source since, in general, it appears that 
the latter did not know the work of the former. See Pollock 2016: 378, n. 175. See also Trans- 
lation, n. 48. 

28 See Translation 8.5.2. Apart from the different spelling of some of the genres, the Rāmākrī- 
da and the Hallisaka do not appear in the Avaloka verse, which instead has the Kavya 
genre. The definitions quoted in the Abhinavabharati are borrowed by Hemacandra in 
his sub-commentary on the Kavyanusasana. In this work, however, some confusion and 
doublings of the genres are found, since Hemacandra appears to have used both the 
Abhinavabharati and Bhoja's Srngāraprakāša as his sources. On this issue, see Raghavan 
1978: 551. 

29 The text of Bharata knows the opposition between 'poetry' (kavya), a name that also 
denotes the plays text, and ‘drama’ proper (nātya), a text arranged for performance. In his 
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already suggested in the Avaloka’s definition, the main characteristic of the new 
genres and their lowest common denominator is the fact of having a single 
performer, which makes them similar to both the monologue-play (Bhana) of 
theatre as well as to the solo-dance and musical pieces called lasyarigas.?? The 
new genres alternated segments of abstract dance with segments of narrative 
dance performed to a poetic text. The lyrics were mainly, but not exclusively, 
rendered by the vocalists, to the accompaniment of music, but represented 
visually by the dancer, through gestures, and through the interpretation of the 
different characters narrated in the story. Another characteristic that emerges 
from the textual fragments quoted by Abhinavagupta is that the poetic texts 
on which these genres were based were essentially composed in Prakrit or 
Apabhrarhga. 

Coming back to Dhanafijaya's tripartite division of the scenic object, its 
apparent absence of blemishes gets blurred just a few lines after the defini- 
tions. First of all, the author of the Dašarūpaka continues by saying that nrtya 
corresponds to mārga (‘classical’?) and nrtta to dest (‘folk’?).3! Secondly, he 
affirms that both nrtya and nrtta are used as auxiliaries (upakaraka) to the 


auto-commentary, Kāvyālamkārasūtravrtti, Vāmana (8th—9th c.) introduced a distinction 
between ‘visible poetry’ (drsyakāvya) and ‘audible poetry’ ($ravyakavya), thus subsuming 
drama and poetry under the broader category of kavya (see Pollock 2012a). To the best 
of my knowledge, ragakavya and nrttakavya are never theorized as genres in the extant 
treatises; however, a definition of ragakavya is quoted in the Abhinavabharati as attrib- 
uted to Kohala, while nrttakavya seems to work there as an inclusive label for Dhanika's 
nrtyabheda (see Translation, n. 110 and 252). Since these look like super-categories rather 
than performance genres, I have left them in italics and lowercase. For a survey of the new 
genres as they appear in the technical and non-technical literature of the medieval period, 
see Leclère 2013: 62-98. See also Raghavan 1993: 176—200; Bansat-Boudon 1994b; and Bose 
2000 on the new genres and their categories. 

30 The Abhinavabharati refers both to lasyarigas that are items in a sukumarapürvaranga, 
and to those that are inserted into the body of a play. On the difference between the two 
sets, see Bansat-Boudon 1991b, 1992: 281-340; and $ 2.3.1 below. 

31 See DR1.9: anyad bhavasrayam nrtyam nrttam talalayasrayam | adyam padarthabhinayo 
margo desi tatha param || The pair dešī/mārga is not mentioned by Bharata. For later 
authors, it becomes one of the privileged ways to introduce new forms— especially 
regional ones—under the desi heading, while reserving marga for the tradition codified 
by Bharata, seen as transregional. In modern studies, the latter becomes commonly iden- 
tified with the idea of ‘classical’, the first with that of ‘folk’. Prior to Dhanafijaya, musical 
discourse had also started to pay attention to regional forms, as attested by the Brhaddešī 
of Matanga (8th c.?). On desi and mārga, see Raghavan 1956. Dhanafijaya's assignment 
of marga to the newer category of nrtya and desi to nrtta is quite at odds with the later 
tradition, with the exception of the Samgitaratnakara, which borrows partly from the 
Dasarüpaka. 
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theatrical genres, such as the Nataka and others, and that they have two vari- 
eties each, i.e. /asya and tandava, according to a differentiation into a gentle 
(madhura) and a vehement (uddhata) type.?? It thus appears that nrtya and 
nrtta are not only categories used for incorporating new performance genres 
that are different and independent from drama, but they also exist as auxil- 
iaries or ancillary arts within a dramatic performance. As Dhanika explains 
it: 


The meaning of the expression '[nrtya and nrtta] are auxiliaries (upaka- 
raka) of the Nataka etc. is: nrtya is sometimes used in the [dramatic 
genres], such as the Nataka and others, in the form of an enactment 
of the meaning of intermediate words (avantarapadarthabhinayarupa-), 
and nrtta is used in the Nataka and the like, since itis the cause of beauty 
(Sobhahetu-).33 


In this passage, the term nrtya indicates something different from the seven 
nrtyabhedas as genres: it is possibly an acting technique ("abhinayarupa-) priv- 
ileging bodily movements over the spoken word, but nevertheless connected 
to word meanings.?^ However, given the extreme concision of Dhanafijaya’s 
verses and the uncertainty of the meaning of the expression avantarapadartha’ 
in Dhanika's gloss, it is not possible to establish what kind of spectacular prac- 
tice was meant to be indicated by the word nrtya—here opposed to nrtta 
alone—in the Dasarüpaka. 


32  DR1i1o:madhuroddhatabhedena tad dvayam dvividham punah | lasyatandavarupena nata- 
kādyupakārakam || AL ad locum, p.10: sukumāram dvayam api lāsyam, uddhatam dvitayam 
api tandavam iti. 

33 AL ad DR 140, p. 10: natakadyupakarakam iti. nrtyasya kvacid avantarapadarthabhina- 
yarüpatvena nrttasya ca šobhāhetutvena nātakādāv upayoga iti. The role of dance in the 
creation of beauty (Sobha) had already been established by Bharata in the Natyasa- 
stra; cf. NS 4.263cd—264ab and ABh thereon in Translation, and on śobhā, see $3.1 and 
$34. 

34 This use of nrtya within theatre might have been akin to the parícarigabhinaya described 
by Kalidasa as executed by Malavika in the second act of the Malavikagnimitra, on which 
see Bansat-Boudon 1992: 422ff. After an examination of the commentary by Katayavema 
and other technical treatises, L. Bansat-Boudon concludes that paricangabhinaya is used 
by Kālidāsa as a general term to designate the corporal harmonious acting (sarirasama- 
nyābhinaya), a technique of representation in which gestures and bodily movements are 
used—if not independently of a text—at least independently of its recitation (ibid: 439). 
On the sarirasamanyabhinaya and its proximity to dance, especially in the registers called 
sūcā, ankura, and sakha, see § 3.2, n. 53. 
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Analogously to Dhanika’s polyfunctional use of nrtya, Abhinavagupta uses 
one and the same term, i.e. nrtta, to talk about different things. On the whole, 
the Abhinavabharati and the Avaloka feature two different ways of dealing 
with the same problem, i.e. how to incorporate new material—in this case, 
new performative genres and techniques—into the šāstra.* The codification 
of the performative genres was indeed a matter of debate, as is evidenced by 
the number of different authorities and opinions quoted in the central passage 
of the fourth chapter of the Abhinavabharati, translated here, where a funda- 
mental difference between natya and nrtta is posited in order to account for the 
specificity of the new genres. Abhinavagupta devotes a lengthy discussion to 
establishing their natures and purposes, which he eventually resolves through 
a sophisticated analysis of acting (abhinaya) and its different roles in various 
forms of theatre and dance, between movement and mimesis. Since the recon- 
figuration of the concept of abhinaya has important aesthetic consequences, 
the topic will be examined separately in Chapter 3. Here I will continue focus- 
ing on Abhinavagupta's strategies of inclusiveness and exclusiveness in form- 
alizing dance practice. 


2.2 Dance as Technique: angahara, karana, recaka 


As stated in the fourth chapter, the technique taught to Bharata by Tandu, and 
then revealed to the Rsis, comprises the arigaharas, the karanas and the reca- 
kas. The strings of movement called arigaharas are already presented as one of 
the defining elements of dance in the first chapter, in the verse introducing 
the gorgeous manner (kaisiki vrtti).99 As the analysis of the compound sug- 
gests, arigaharas are the movements or displacements (hara/harana) of the 
limbs (ariga) in space, and as such they can even work as a synonym for dance, 
commonly defined as a throwing (viksepa) of the limbs (anga/gātra). While 
explaining the term argahara, Abhinavagupta lays emphasis not only on the 
continuity of the movement, but also on the initial and final positions, which 
we can understand as the moments of stasis in which the movement originates 
and comes to rest: 


35 As Bansat-Boudon (1994b: 211) puts it, '[O]n s'apercoit que le nrtya n'a eu d'autre fonc- 
tion que d'offrir aux théoriciens le moyen de regrouper sous une méme rubrique les 
formes qui ne correspondaient pas aux normes exigeantes que Bharata avait fixées pour 
le nātya. 

36 See NŚ 1.44, translated in $1.3.3, n. 65. 
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In [dance], arigaharas are the ‘displacements (haranani) of the limbs 
(angānām), in which a suitable position in space is attained through an 
unbroken [movement ].?7 


The angahāras are formed by a variable number of karaņas, strung together 
by means of additional connecting movements, which makes them veritable 
choreographic structures. In the Vātyašāstra, the angaharas are codified as 
thirty-two, and the number and sequence of the karanas forming them is 
given as fixed for each string. According to Abhinavagupta, karana and nrtta 
are in reality one and the same thing, although in ordinary life we speak 
of 'the karanas of dance' (nrttakarana) and thus split apart an essentially 
unitary entity through the abstraction of language.*$ Abhinavagupta iden- 
tifies NS 4.30cd—‘A karana of dance is a combination of hands and feet 
(hastapadasamayogo nrttasya karanam bhavet |)—as the general definition 
(samanyalaksana) of the karana, and explains its meaning as follows, interpret- 
ing the compound hastapādasamāyoga as an action involving the whole body: 


Karana means 'action' (kriya). Of what is it an action? Of dancing, which 
is a playful throwing of limbs. That is to say: karana is the action of [dan- 
cing], which is different from actions concerning [things] to be rejec- 
ted or accepted. [...] [Karana] is a movement (vrtti) and a combination 
(yoga = yojana), on account of a connection (sam" = sangatatayā), i.e. 
the unbroken continuity of the sakhas, the major and the minor limbs 
abiding in the upper part of the body— indirectly expressed [in the verse] 
by the word ‘hands’—along with the sides, hips, thighs, shanks, and feet 
in the lower part of the body—indirectly expressed by the word 'feet.39 
The meaning is: a karana is a single action [performed] by breaking con- 


37 ABhadNš1.44, vol. 1, p. 21: tatra ye ngaharàá anganam harananiti atrutitarūpatayā samu- 
citasthanapraptih. 

38 . ABhad NŚ 4.30cd, vol. 1, pp. 90-91: nrttasyeti vyapadesivattvena sasthi [...| nrttašabdena 
visesanam nrttakaranam iti. ekadešābhiprāyeņa tu karanasabdasya prayogo bhimasene 
bhima itivat. ‘The genitive [in the expression "the karana] of dance" (nrttasya karanam, 
v. 30cd) is one of designation. [...] By the word “dance” (nrtta), a specification is [inten- 
ded]: “the action [specified as] dance” (nrttakarana). And when the word karana is used 
[alone], it is intended as a part of the whole, in the same manner as [the word] Bhima [is 
used to designate] Bhimasena. 

39 Major limbs (ariga), are the head (siras), hands (hasta), chest (uras), sides (parsva), hips 
(katt), and feet (pada). They are opposed to the minor limbs (upariga) or facial elements 
that are the eyes (netra), eyebrows (bhrü), nose (nasa), lips (adhara), cheeks (kapola), and 
chin (cibuka) (NŚ 8.13). On šākhā see below, n. 46. 
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tact with the preceding place, extending up to the attainment of a dif- 
ferent place that is suitable. In fact, in every case an action has its con- 
clusion in a subsequent contact, and this very desired subsequent con- 
tact is well known in the world as the conclusion of the action. This 
is nothing new. [But still,] in [dance], there is something more, namely 
playfulness (savilasatva), on account of the introduction of beauty (sau- 
ndarya).*° 


Although the arigaharas are primary in dance, the karanas are instrumental in 


forming them; that is why the enumeration (uddesa) of the arigaharas is given 
first (NS 4.19cd—27), followed by the list of the 108 karaņas (NŚ 4.34cd—55ab), 
but the definitions (laksana) of the karanas precede those of the arigaharas. 


To know how to perform the angaharas, in fact, one has to know how to per- 


form the karanas constituting them. In their utmost general form, the karanas 


are produced by a combination of static posture and movement.^! The partic- 


ular definitions (visesalaksaņa) of each of the karanas cover a large and highly 
technical section of the fourth chapter (vv. 61cd—168ab). 


40 


41 


ABh ad NS 4.30cd, vol. 1, pp. 90—91: kriyā karanam. kasya kriyā? nrttasya gātrāņām vilā- 
saksepasya. heyopādeyavisayakriyādibhyo vyatirikta ya tatkriya karanam ity arthah. |... 
hastopalaksitasya purvakayavartisakhangopangadeh padopalaksitasya caparakayagata- 
pārsvakatyūrujanghācaraņādeh sangatataya "trutitatvena vrttiyojane [Ei 'trutitatve- 
nàvrtti^ Ej, 'trutitatve vrtti E; |. pūrvaksetrasamyogatyāgena samucitaksetrantarapra- 
ptiparyantatayā eka kriya tatkaranam ity arthah. uttarasamyogāntam hi sarvatra karma. sa 
capy abhilasitottarasamyoga eva kriyavadhitvena loke prasiddha iti napürvam etat. etavad 
evehādhikam saundaryānupravešena savilasatvam nama. In a similar vein, see also § 2.4, 
n. 113. 

tadyogāt karanam bhavet || ‘Those postures (sthāna), those feet movements (cari), and 
also the hand gestures for dance (nrttahasta) are to be known as the matrix (mātrkā). 
A karana [results] from their combination. ABh ad locum, vol. 1, p. 95: tatra mahasama- 
nyarūpam karanam āha—yāni sthānānīti. ihavasthanam gatis ceti dvayanirvartyam 
karanam. tatrāvasthāne '"parakāyopayogi [conj., karakayopayogi E,| sthanakam, gatau tu 
cáryah. pūrvakāye tu gatau nrttahasta drstayas ca, sthitau patakadyah. etac cakarena sa- 
ngrhitam. tena gatisthitisammilite karanam iti. ‘At this point, [Bharata] explains the karana 
in its broadest generality: “Those postures, etc” Here, static posture (avasthāna) and 
movement (gati) are the two ways by which a karana can be brought about. Among the 
two, in static posture, a bodily pose (sthanaka) is executed with the lower part of the body, 
while in motion, the feet movements (caris) [are used]. As for the upper part of the body, 
hand gestures for dance and glances (drsti) [are used] in motion, while [narrative] hand 
gestures, such as the patāka and the others, [are used] in static posture. This has been 
implied through the particle ca [in the verse]. Therefore, we speak of karana to designate 
a combination of static posture and movement: 
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As explained previously while looking at the structure of the fourth chapter, 
it is quite difficult to reconstruct the entire movement of a karana by means of 
the Natyasastra’s terse definitions unless one already knows what it should look 
like. Abhinavagupta’s commentary seeks to fill the gaps in these definitions by 
supplying—from the chapters on bodily acting (arigikabhinaya)—the verses 
explaining the various units of movement involved.^? After this preliminary 
operation, the commentary explains the sequences and coordination of the 
different movements thus identified. In case of ambiguity as to how a certain 
karana has to be produced, Abhinavagupta resorts to the opinions of a number 
of authorities, quoting these as ‘some’ (kecid), ‘others’ (anye), the ‘dance mas- 
ters' (nrttacarya), or by name, such as Kohala, Rahula (or Rahulaka), etc. In 
some cases, the exegete indicates the interpretation he considers preferable; in 
others, he just lists the various alternatives for the sake of comprehensiveness. 
Finally, he lays down the dramatic occasions on which a particular karana can 
be used. 

The main innovation in Abhinavagupta's treatment of the karaņas is pre- 
cisely the attribution of a representational function to the different karanas, 
a practice that will be followed by Sarmgadeva in the Samgītaratnākara, a text 
deeply indebted to the Abhinavabharati. Karanas can be used in enacting both 
the meaning of sentences (vakyarthabhinaya) or words (padarthabhinaya), as 
Abhinavagupta explains while commenting on the first karana of the list: 


Whenever the enactment of the sentence meaning (vakyarthabhinaya) 
is featured as the main [element], the karaņas are principal in it. But 
even when the enactments of [single] word meanings (padarthabhinaya) 
are performed, a karana—T placed] at the beginning, in the middle, or at 
the end [of a sentence], as the occasion demands—is necessary in con- 
veying that [the separate words are] mainly combined into one single 
sentence meaning (ekavakyartha). This is the secret teaching (upanisad). 
Because of that, [Bharata] will say that “the šākhā and dance (nrtta) are 
elements of this [bodily] acting” (NS 814).*? For [otherwise] the com- 
bination [of the separate enactments] into a [unique] course of action 
(vartanā) would end up being grasped by means of the sakha alone[, and 
there would have been no need to include also dance among the elements 
of the bodily acting]. And at the end of [the treatment of] the sakha, 


42 For the paradigmatic example of the first karana, called talapuspaputa (‘handful of 
flowers’), see above § 1.3.3, n. 79. 

43 The full verse in NS 8.14 reads: asya šākhā ca nrttam ca tathaivankura eva ca | vastūny abhi- 
nayasyeha vijneyani prayoktrbhih || 
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[Bharata] will explain [its] difference [from dance]: ‘The šākhā should 
be a bodily [acting], it is said, ‘while dance, which is produced by body 
movements (arigahara), is based on the karanas' (NŚ 835).^* This will be 
clarified there (i.e. in the eighth chapter), so let this be enough for the 
time being.*5 


Although the last sentence anticipates the explanation of the use of dance 
for enacting some textual content, side by side with the acting register called 
šākhā, the commentary on the eighth chapter is now lost, so the intelligibility 
of this passage can only be tentatively reconstructed with the help of paral- 
lel passages in the Abhinavabhāratī.*$ Moreover, the teaching on the use of 
the karanas as part of bodily acting is presented here as a 'secret teaching* 
The notion that a sentence has a single meaning, which is different from the 
sum of the word meanings that comprise it, is a common one among gram- 


marians, Mimamsakas, and Naiyayikas.^? Therefore, to say that the meanings 


of the single words, although enacted separately, have to be grasped as part 


44 
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The whole verse, NŚ 8.15, reads: arigikas tu bhavec chakha hy ankurah sūcanā bhavet | anga- 
haravinispannam nrttam tu karaņāšrayam || 

ABh ad NS 4.61cd—62ab, vol. 1, p. 96: yatra [E,P*, tatra Xy Ej] kvacid vakyarthabhi- 
naya eva prādhānyena daršyate [conj., darsite Y, Ey), Ers, dr$yate Ej(5,P* E2], tatra 
karananam eva pradhanyam. yatrapi padarthabhinayah kriyante, tatrapy ekavakyanupra- 
vešaprādhānyaprakhyāpanāyām [D M, T," X, ekavākyārthā" T, Tg T7] avašyam ādau ma- 
dhye "nte và yathavasaram karanam ity upanisat. tata [Xy ata Xp] eva vaksyati— asya 
šākhā ca nrttam ca [+tathaivankura eva ca Yg| vastüny abhinayasya [Xy, abhinayasyeha 
X;]' iti vartanānupravešo [Yg, vartamānānupravešo Ly Ej9m* bha E, )'!] Ai Sakhayaiva 
gatarthah syāt. tatraiva ca šākhānte bhedam vaksyati. ‘angikas ca bhavec chakha' ity uktam. 
‘angaharavinispannam nrttam tu karanasrayam' etat sphutam tatraiva vyākhyāsyata ity 
astam tavat. 

In chapter 22, the sakha is described as one of the acting registers of the corporal harmo- 
nious acting (Sarirasamanyabhinaya), on which see Bansat-Boudon 1992: 376-377, and 
$3.2, n. 53. Abhinavagupta explains it as the successive movements of the bodily limbs 
being used two by two: the head and the face, the legs and the hips, and the hands and the 
feet, with a predominance of vartand (ABh ad NS 22.47cd—48ab, vol. 3, p. 171: samastena 
šākhāvyāpāreņa vartanāpradhānatayā prayuktah $akhabhinayah). Bansat-Boudon inter- 
prets vartanā as revolving movements, however, other senses of the word vartanā may 
also be read here, on which see below. Given the loss of the commentary on the eighth 
chapter and the scarcity of information about the šākhā in the Abhinavabharati and other 
texts, it remains somewhat unclear how this register of abhinaya, very similar to dance, 
was supposed to be used in a play, and how it came into relation with the meanings 
enacted. 

For Indian speculations on sentence and word meanings, see, for instance, Brough 1953 
and Kunjunni Raja 1963. 
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of a unique sentence is quite intuitive, especially when one keeps in mind 
that the practice of representing a text word-for-word through hand gestures 
in theatre was already known at the time of Abhinavagupta.*® Of particu- 
larly difficult interpretation, however, is the word vartanā in the compound 
vartananupravesa in this passage, which I have tentatively translated as ‘course 
of action’. The term vartand is used with several meanings in the Abhinavabha- 
rati. In ABh ad NS 4.29cd-30ab, the nrttahastas—hand gestures endowed with 
aesthetic value—are said to consist in vartanā, which makes them primarily 
movements rather than shapes.*? If one looks at the definitions of the nrtta- 
hastas in the ninth chapter of the Nātyašāstra, it is evident that, unlike the 
abhinayahastas—hand gestures used to represent meanings—they include 
movements involving the whole arm besides the fingers, palms, and wrists. 
Moreover, the term vartanā appears again and again, together with valanā, 
as a characteristic feature of dance, which I interpret as ‘whirling and spin- 
ning’. In all these cases, the accent is on the dynamic aspect of dance, on its 
being a connected and continuous movement. Another passage, which fea- 
tures a phrasing very similar to that of the passage under discussion, perhaps 
provides some more convincing evidence for its interpretation. While estab- 
lishing the aptness of a separate category for the set of hand gestures qualified 
by the word nrtta, Abhinavagupta explains that one of its functions is to show 
that the other set of hand gestures, those commonly used for enacting, can 
be conceived as similar to a fire-wheel because, since dance hides the gaps 
between one enactment and the successive one, they combine into one single 
course of action (ekavartananupravesa).9? I thus take the term vartanā here 
to refer to a connected course of action, conceived of as a whole continuous 
movement, corresponding, on the plane of verbal signification, to the sentence 
unit. 

Now, how does this all translate into practice, and how are karanas to be 
applied to the enactment of sentence and word meanings? Again, for our bene- 
fit, the commentary provides a rather extensive illustration with regard to the 
first karana, the talapuspaputa: 


48 For an example of a stanza from Sri Harsa's Ratnāvalī, see Ganser 2007: 73, and on the 
development of this style of acting in Indian dance, see Ganser 2021. 

49 Cf. ABh ad NS 4.29cd-30ab, vol. 1, p. 91: nrttahastà api vartanātmāno 'sya vidità eva. 

50 — ABhad N$9n, vol. 2, p. 27: etesam tv abhinayahastanam chidracchādanenaikavartanānu- 
pravešād alātacakrapratimatām daršayitum |...]. For an analysis of this passage and the 
metaphor of the fire-wheel used to explain the function of dance within the theatrical 
representation, see $ 3.4.2, n. 175. 
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On this point, there is an illustrative example, aiming at providing a gen- 
eral direction [for using the karanas in enactment]: in [a sentence] such 
as ‘Let that which has been proffered by the immaculate one, sitting on a 
lotus (Brahma), be victorious’*! the enactment of the sentence meaning 
(vakyarthabhinaya) [is done] by means of this [karana talapuspaputa ]. 
Even in theatre, when one has to enact the sentence meaning in a syn- 
thetic form (upasamharavakhyarthabhinaye), such as in [the benedictory 
verse of the Ratnavali] ‘[The Daughter of the Mountain] stood on her 
toes, etc.,?? this is indeed the appropriate karana, which is the action of 
throwing flowers while standing on the tiptoes [with a movement] proper 
to dance.9? 


It is not difficult to imagine how the karana talapuspaputa could have been 


used in the enactment of this stanza, where Parvati is shown standing on her 


tiptoes (the agratalasaficara foot prescribed for this karana) and releasing 


flowers in front of Siva (through the puspaputa hand gesture). This example, 


I believe, demonstrates those cases in which the sentence meaning is enacted 


ina synthetic form—this is the sense I ascribe to upasamhara- in upasamhara- 


vakhyarthabhinaye—by a single bodily movement. It is possible that the nāndī 


exemplified here was actually a case of padarthabhinaya, where the karana 


51 


52 


53 


Untraced quotation in Prakrit. The Madhusūdanī gives the Sanskrit chāyā as abhija- 
yati malavimuktakamalasanoditasya, and explains that the speech that is uttered by the 
immaculate Brahma seated on a lotus flower is the Veda. 
This is the first line of the first benedictory verse at the opening of Ratnavali 1.1: 

pādāgrasthitayā muhuh stanabharananiya namratām 

sambhoh sasprhalocanatrayapatham yāntyā tadaradhane | 

himatya Sirasihitah sapulakasvedodgamotkampaya 

vislisyan kusumanjalir girijaya ksipto "ntare patu vah || 

The Daughter of the Mountain stood on her toes, 

but the weight of her breasts kept forcing her to bow low again and again. 

As she brought her offering to Shambhu, 

she came within the range of his three eyes full of desire, 

which so embarrassed her that her skin thrilled 

and she trembled and broke out in a sweat, 

and so the handful of flowers meant for the top of his head 

slipped and fell between them, and may they protect you. 
(Translation Doniger 2006: 67) 
ABh ad NS 4.61cd—62ab, vol. 1, p. 96: atrodaharanam dikpradaršanāya abhijaai malavimu- 
kkakamalasanauditassa' ityadav anena vakyarthabhinayah [Xy 'abhinaye Xy]. nātye pi 
'padagrasthitaya' ityadav upasamharavakhyarthabhinaye idam eva yuktam karanam, yan 
[EqcayP° Eg, na X, Eyqy] nrttasya [corr., nrtyasya D M, T,P¢ E, nrtvasyaT,*°T¢ Tz, nrttena E3] 
padagrasthitatvasya [%y E, 'agrasthitatvena E5] kusumanjaliksepah. 
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talapuspaputa at the end of the enactment was executed to indicate that the 
different words—enacted word-for-word by gestures, body movements, and 
expressions—had to be grasped as part of a single sentence.** 

If such interpretation is correct, the two examples of vakyarthabhinaya and 
padarthabhinaya—the first used in the enactment of a Prakrit or Apabhrarnsa 
sentence, thus probably referring to one of the new performative genres, the 
second in the context of a dramatic performance—are diametrically opposed 
to the use of vakyarthabhinaya and padarthabhinaya theorized by Dhanika, 
who links these two terms to the enactment of rasas and bhavas, respectively, 
and thus uses this differentiation to set up an opposition between nātya and 
nrtya. The choice of examples by Abhinavagupta might not have been a matter 
of coincidence, but carefully planned, aimed at forestalling any default asso- 
ciation of cases of the enactment of sentence meanings and word meanings 
with performances containing rasas or bhavas, and the idea of a hierarchy of 
the performative genres as being based on a difference in the object enacted 
and the mode of enactment.5* 

Abhinavagupta typically illustrates the application of each karana to some 
dramatic situation based on their capacity to render the emotions or actions 
that form the objects of sentences. Among these objects figure the sthayi-, 
vyabhicari-, and sattvika-bhavas, but never the rasas.*% Interestingly, the liter- 
ary examples given for these uses are mainly in Prakrit or Apabhrarnéa, with 
just a few in Sanskrit, taken from dramatic dialogues. Given as they are out of 
context and in a fragmentary form, these quotations unfortunately cannot be 
traced to any extant source, and their text in Prakrit/Apabhrarnáa is too cor- 


54 This interpretation finds support in another mention of the same stanza in connection 
with the representation through hand gestures in the chapter on hastabhinaya (ch. 9), 
where it is said that the psychophysical states normally expressed by horripilation, per- 
spiration, and tremor (in the compound sapulakasvedodgamotkampaya) ascribed to Par- 
vati do not entail that an actor take recourse to psychophysical enactment (sattvikabhi- 
naya). On the contrary, they can also be enacted by means of hand gestures. See ABh ad 
NS 9.171, vol. 2, p. 66. 

55 On Dhanika’s forging of the correspondence between rasa as the object of the sentence 
in vakyarthabhinaya, expressed through the representation of the determinants, con- 
sequents, and transitory states, and bhava as the object of padarthabhinaya, see above 
n. 22. 

56 The examples for karanas used in the enactment of bhāvas are indeed numerous: the 
karana vartita (k. 2) is used for asūyāvākyārthābhinaya and rosavakyarthabhinaya; apavi- 
ddha (k. 4) for asūyākopavākyārthābhinaya; katicchinna (k. 11) for vismayapradhānavā- 
kyarthabhinaya; talasanghattita (k. 93) for anukampapradhane vakyarthe; and so on. On 
the difficulty, in Abhinavagupta's theory, of enacting the rasas, see § 3.3. Some preliminary 
considerations can also be found in Ganser 2007, especially pp. 77-78. 
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rupt to be even tentatively restored to an intelligible meaning.*7 Besides their 
use in association with a text, other commonly recognized uses for the karanas 
in a play are for the entrances of characters (pravesa) and their movements 
around the stage (parikrama), for enacting specific characters or character 
types, for their gaits (gati), and for battle scenes.*% Thus, in Abhinagupta's opin- 
ion, karanas can be used in dance without conveying any meaning, as well as 
in acting, with a representational function, in a way similar to other codified 
bodily movements. The rationale for using each karana in such an expressive 
way is suggested by its name—the karana called mayüra, for example, can be 
used to represent the peacock's dance—or by the elements with which they are 
formed, which in other contexts are used to convey meaning—abhinayahastas, 
for instance.*?? Such dramatic uses of karanas justify, in Abhinavagupta's view, 


57 During a research stay in Pune in 2009, I had the opportunity to discuss these quota- 
tions with R.P. Poddar, an eminent scholar of Prakrit and Apabhramáa literature. Although 
he generously provided me with tentative Sanskrit chāyās, Poddar himself deemed it 
impossible to restore the text to a comprehensible form, nor could he associate the lan- 
guage of the fragments with any known literary Prakrits with certainty. Herman Tieken, 
whom I also consulted regarding these passages, was of the same opinion: all of them are 
corrupt beyond restoration. Besides the lack of original sources, the manuscripts in fact 
exhibit great variation in these quotations. The fact that most of them are in Prakrit or 
Apabhrarhsa might point to some of the new genres as their source, or to dhruvā songs 
inserted into the body of the play. On the connection of dhruvās with dance movements, 
especially in the form of gaits, used in the entries of characters etc., see Translation, n. 76. 

58 A few examples of how such uses are assigned to the various karanas by Abhinavagupta 
are: viksiptaksiptaka (k. 21) gamanāgamanapradhāne vākyārthe; bhramaraka (k. 36) 
uddhataparibhramanavisaye; vyamsita (k. 48) for vibhramadiparikramavisayam; krantaka 
(k. 51) uddhataparikrame; parsvakranta (k. 63) raudrapradhane bhimasenadeh parikrame; 
nistambhita (k. 64) mahesvarabhinayavisayam; elakākrīdita (k. 97) adhamaprakrtigati- 
visayam; lalatatilaka (k. 5o) vidyadharagativisaye; aksipta (k. 55) vidusakagativisayam; 
prsthasvastika (k. 16) yuddhavisaye parikrame; pāršvajānu (k. 73) yuddhaniyuddhavisa- 
yam. Apart from being implied by the mention of gatiparikrama, the movements used for 
the entrances and movements of the actors on stage, more examples of the use of karanas 
in the entrance of specific characters are provided at the end of the chapter. See ABh 
ad NŚ 4.320, vol. 1, p. 204: pravese Svatthamnah sücividdhordhvajanvadi. purūravaso 'la- 
pallavasūcī. garudasya garudaplutakam. ravanasya puskaro vaisakharecitakah. vatsarāja- 
syagnisambhramo 'tikrāntah |Ejqy?*, ntah Eq]. jatayuso grdhravalinakam elakakridi- 
tam ceti. 

59 This is presented as the opinion of Abhinavagupta’s master Bhatta Tauta, reported in 
the commentary on the karana vikiptaksiptaka (k. 21), to which no expressive uses are 
assigned. See ABh ad NS 4.81cd—82ab, vol. 1, pp. 107-108: upadhyayas tv ahuh—abhinaya- 
hasta ye vaksyante tatpradhanasya karanasya vakyarthabhinaye prayogáh. na tu kevala- 
vartanāpradhānasya kevalanrttahastapradhanasya va. tasya tu nrtte prayogah prādhānye- 
na. anye tu kadācid angavicchedaraksane yathāyogam abhinayāntarāle gatiparikrame 
[Ejg?5 gatiparikrama Ey)**] talantarasamdhane yuddhaniyuddhacārīsthānake sancare 
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the fact that not all of the 108 Aaranas enumerated and defined by Bharata are 


used in the formation of arigaharas in the purvaranga. If one looks at the defin- 
itions of the arigaharas in the Nātyašāstra, it appears that the same restricted 
set of karanas (more or less thirty in number) is given over and again. The tex- 
tual locus for avoiding such incongruence is assigned by Abhinavagupta to NS 
4.55cd—56ab, a verse in which Bharata connects the group of karanas with a 
few dramatic situations. At the same time, the verse is taken by Abhinavagupta 


as sanctioning the use of dance for dramatic purposes: 


60 


61 


The following doubt might be raised: ‘The [enumeration of the karaņas] 
has been said to end at 108. But when [the karaņas] are used in the ariga- 
hāras, [their number] is decreased from this fixed number. Therefore, 
what is the use of determining such a number?’ Anticipating [such a 
doubt], [Bharata] utters [the verse]: 
"This group of 108 [karanas, has been stated by me with reference 
to dance (nrtta), fighting (yuddha), and hand-to-hand fighting (ni- 
yuddha), as well as for moving around (the stage) with the gaits (gati- 
parikrama) (NŚ 4.55cd—56ab)] 69 
That which will be called ‘dance’ as an element of dramatic acting (abhi- 
naye) is employed [in theatre] because it hides the gaps occurring in 
between the various enactments.9! ‘In fighting and hand-to-hand fighting, 
as well as for moving around [the stage] with the gaits’: even in fight- 
ing with weapons and in hand-to-hand fighting, [this group of karaņas] 
is used for [displaying a certain] excellence (sausthava) in the use of 


va prayoga iti. etac ca sarvatranusaraniyam. ‘My master, for his part, maintains that the 
karanas used for enacting sentence meaning are those that have as their predominant ele- 
ment one of the narrative hand gestures treated [in chapter 9], and not those that contain 
mainly whirls or dance hand gestures. These [abstract karaņas] are used mainly in dance. 
According to others, sometimes these [karanas] can be used, as the occasion demands, 
in the gaps [occurring] between the [various] representations in order to prevent breaks 
in the body movement. [Moreover, they can also be used] for moving around [the stage] 
with gaits in combination with different rhythms, and in the movements [associated] with 
postures and foot movements in fighting and hand-to-hand fighting. And this [use of the 
karanas| has to be followed in every case. 

NŚ 4.55cd—56ab: astottarasatam hy etat karaņānām mayoditam | nrtte yuddhe niyuddhe ca 
tatha gatiparikrame || 

This is most certainly a hint at N$ 814, where Bharata treats dance as an element of bodily 
acting, cf. n. 43. As hinted at above, the idea that the function of dance as an element of 
dramatic representation is to hide the possible gaps between the various enactments, so 
that the spectator can grasp the fiction as a continuum, is expressed by Abhinavagupta 
through the metaphor of the fire-wheel, on which see § 3.4.2 and n. 175. 
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limbs.®? And [the karanas are also used] independently for moving 
around [the stage], i.e. for circumambulating [it] with the gaits, which 
will be stated separately in the chapter on gaits (ch. 12). Therefore, since 
one sees that [the karaņas] are used [in drama] independently [of the 
angaharas |, itis not pointless [to say that they] are 108. We will now state 
their usages (viniyoga).9? 


While the use of dance movements in fighting scenes and in moving around 


the stage can be seen in terms of an aesthetic stylization of the body move- 


ment, which does not imply any mimetic function, the use of karanas and 


dance as elements of dramatic acting (abhinaya) requires further consider- 


62 
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The tenth chapter of the Natyasastra, dealing mainly with the foot movements called 
caris, provides some clues for the use of dance in connection with fighting scenes or 
battles. Bharata states that in vyayama—a bodily training connected with fighting and 
based on the cārīs—the angaharas are used to embellish the performance, since they 
are endowed with the excellence of the limbs (arigasausthava) (cf. NŚ 10.88cd—8gab). 
Commenting on this verse, Abhinavagupta explains that Bharata starts his exposition 
on the cārīs with vyayama, since this is necessary for achieving excellence (vol. 2, p. 114: 
angasausthavam yad uktam tasya siddhaye parikaram aha vyayamam iti). Judging from 
this and other connected passages, an important place was given to fighting scenes in 
Sanskrit theatre, which is quite understandable given the natural predominance of action 
in fights and battles and their consequent suitability for the stage. The fact that these 
scenes were executed by means of codified dance movements must have made them par- 
ticularly enjoyable to the public. The definition of sausthava, the excellence in bodily 
limbs achieved through physical exercise, is repeated twice in the current GOs edition 
of the Nātyašāstra, in NŚ 4.60cd—61ab and NŚ 10.92cd—93ab: kati karnasamá yatra kū- 
rparamsasiras tathā || samunnatam uras caiva sausthavam nama tad bhavet | When the 
hips are aligned with the ears, and the elbows, shoulders and head [are aligned with one 
another], [and] the chest is lifted up, one speaks of “excellence” (sausthava). As Lyne 
Bansat-Boudon remarks, this double definition suggests that the concept of sausthava— 
which she translates as ‘la grace des membres’ (1992: 264—265, n. 27)—was essential to 
both dance and theatre, as is also confirmed in N$ 10.90cd-91ab (cf. § 3.1, n. 30). From the 
various occurrences of the term sausthava listed in Bansat-Boudon (ibid.), it appears that 
sausthava refers to a position of the body that appears natural, but is in reality acquired 
through exercise and requires harmony and equilibrium to be maintained. The embodi- 
ment of sausthava, the excellence or grace of the limbs, is represented by the archer (ibid.). 
ABh ad NŚ 4.55cd—56ab, vol. 1, p. 94: astadhikam šatam iti paryantam uktam yad angaharo- 
payogi tv iyatasamkhyapratyastamayam [E,), niyatasamapratyasta" Ey) Eja] iti kim 
anena samkhyanirüpanenety āšankyāha—astottarašatam ityādinā. abhinaye vastutvena 
yan nrttam vaksyate 'bhinayāntarālavarticchidrapracchādanādāv etat prayujyate. ‘nrtte 
yuddhe niyuddhe ca tathā gatiparikrame! iti. Sastradiyuddhe bahuyuddhe cangaprayoga- 
sausthavartham api prayujyate. prthaktaya gatyadhyayavaksyamanasu ca gatisu ye pari- 
kramah parikramanani tatra prthak, tena prthaktvena prayogadarsanad astottarasata- 
tvam na nopayogi. esa ca yathā viniyogo bhavisyati tathà samanantaram eva vaksyamah. 
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ation. Although dance is mentioned by Bharata in connection with certain 
dramatic situations, and dance scenes are certainly seen as contributing, in 
some of the extant plays, to the development of the plot, in the chapter on 
dance its role is mainly explained with reference to the purvaranga, while 
its mimetic potential is never explored or even mentioned explicitly there. 
Abhinavagupta extends the use of dance to the dramatic context, but is cau- 
tious in doing so: the narrative usages he mentions for the karanas mainly 
depend on a single element forming them, and the example from the nāndī 
of the Ratnavali shows that they could be used alongside other gestures and 
bodily movements when the meanings expressed in the text to be enacted 
and the visual forms created by the movements of a karana matched. The 
use of a karana there, however, is justified not exclusively on the grounds of 
resemblance, but by the necessity of conveying the content of a verse contain- 
ing several individual enactments as a single meaningful unit grasped without 
gaps by the spectators. This function of dance within dramatic acting, which 
sometimes— but not necessarily—includes a mimetic element, is emphasized 
time and again by Abhinavagupta and represents an original point of view on 
dance.9* The aesthetic consequences of Abhinavagupta's interpretive strategy 
will be explored in more detail in the next chapter. 

Apart from the dramatic usages mentioned, karanas form the basic building 
blocks of the argaharas. Although, theoretically, their number could be infin- 
ite, just as the possible combinations of the karanas could be, the arigaharas 
are given in the Natyasastra as thirty-two. Abhinavagupta justifies such a lim- 
ited numberin view of their superior beauty since, unlike the karanas, these are 
used principally in the purvaranga to please both the spectators and the gods.95 


64 The fact that this is presented as an upanisad, a ‘secret teaching’ (cf. n. 45 above), suggests 
the novelty of such an interpretation. 

65 See ABh ad NS 4.27cd, vol. 1, p. 89: astottare karanasate jfiate catussastikaranayojanayatru- 
titangagatya yady apy anantyam angahārāņām tathāpi *prādhānyād drstaphalam [D M, 
T, Xj prādhānyādrsta” T4] praty adhikoparaktataya dvātrimšan nāmato nirdistah, na tu 
parigananam etat. "When the 108 karanas are known, through the combination of [even] 
sixty-four karanas, in which the movement of the limbs is continuous, innumerable ariga- 
haras [are formed]. However, only thirty-two have been mentioned by name, since they 
are principal in the [production of a] visible result (drsta), owing to their exceedingly 
appealing [nature] (adhika-uparaktatā). But this is no complete enumeration. I do not fol- 
low the reading adrstaphala, preferred by some—for instance Lath (1998: 74, n. 6)—and 
supported only by T4. 'Adrstaphala' literally means ‘invisible result, and normally refers to 
a result that is otherworldly and known only through the sastra. Although such a result 
is connected to dance in that, by pleasing the gods, it tethers the performer to some kind 
of otherworldly outcome, here the thirty-two sequences forming arigaharas are said to be 
endowed with superior beauty, imagined as a capacity for allure, as the term uparaktata 
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The dancer, explains Abhinavagupta, executes the arigaharas at the time of the 
vardhamana by performing them in a square, facing the four directions of the 
stage and finishing with their fronts to the public.*6 Half of the arigaharas are 
executed to a rhythmical accompaniment of three beats (tryasra-tala), and the 
other half to an accompaniment of four beats (caturasra-tala), according to the 
number of karanas they contain.97 

Besides being made of karanas, the angahāras also contain other move- 
ments called recakas. Their brief descriptions appear to single out movements 
executed with the hands, feet, hips, and neck that did not find canonization 
in the chapters on bodily representation. Despite an evident gap in the writ- 
ten tradition for the performance of recakas, Abhinavagupta feels compelled 
to justify their inclusion in the treatise as dance units, since Bharata mentions 
them along with karanas, angahāras, and pindibandhas as the components of 
the dance transmitted by Siva through Tandu. First of all, their separate men- 
tion is explained through their having a separate invisible result, and their use 
is confined to performances in which vocal and instrumental music that is del- 
icate prevail. Secondly, Tumburu is quoted as an authority, holding that recakas 
should be known, together with the karanas, from the definitions of the ariga- 
haras, thus justifying the lack of separate definitions for them.58 


(from the Sanskrit root raj/rañj) indicates. It would not be totally out of place to argue, 
however, that such pleasure belongs both to the spectators and to the gods, and could res- 
ult, in the case of the latter, in the grant of a religious boon and therefore in an invisible 
result, whence a possible ambiguity in the reading drsta/adrsta. On the use of drsta and 
adrsta in the Abhinavabharati, see Ganser 2016, and on the otherworldly results of dance, 
see Ganser (forthcoming). 

66 | ABhad N$ 4.217, vol.1, p.149: angaháresu madhye paribhāsamāņo munir etad aha—sarvesv 
eva cangaharesu pascatyam karanadvayam varjayitvà vartanīyāni karaņāni. tani caturdin- 
mukhesu prayujya sammukham antye karanadvayena purayed iti. 'In the middle of the 
explanation of the arigaharas, the Muni states the following: in all the arigaharas, the 
karanas should be executed while turning around, with the exception of the last couple 
of karanas. Having performed the [karanas] in the four directions, at the end he should 
complete [the movement] with the [last] couple of karanas [performed] facing [the audi- 
ence]. 

67 See ABh ad NŚ 247cd, vol. 1, p. 160, whose musicological details exceed my expertise. 

68 . ABh ad NS 4.248cd-249ab, vol. 1, pp. 161-162: prthagadrstarthatakhyapanartham [corr. 
Raghavan E; prthagdrsta” Ej) Ey2)| caisam karaņāngahārāntarbhūtānām apy upada- 
nam. sukumāragītavādyapradhāne ca prayoga esam prayogah. tumburunedam uktam: 
'angaharabhidhanat tu karanai recakān viduh |’ I follow Raghavan (1980: 187), who first 
proposed to emend prthagdrstā to prthagadrsta’ on the basis of Jayasenapati's Nrttara- 
tnavali, where the recakas are qualified, most probably on the basis of an original read- 
ing adrsta in the Abhinavabharati, as punyasampattihetu- (NR 4.376: prayuktah punya- 
sampattihetavo recakā ime |). 
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The ordered sequence of the dance units and their set, numbered items, to 
which sometimes even otherworldly fruits are assigned, might give the impres- 
sion of a certain fixity in the phenomena codified in the authoritative texts. 
However, the commentary provides us with a nuanced picture in which innov- 
ation is not only acceptable, but finds its way into the text at precisely those 
times when the living tradition is not able to fill in the time gap separating the 
root text from its commentary.®? Abhinavagupta's theoretical justification of 
change and innovation within tradition will be dealt with at the end of this 
chapter. 


2.3 Between Gender and Genre: tandava, sukumara, lasya 


The categories of tandava and lasya nowadays form part and parcel of the com- 
mon vocabulary of every contemporary performer of 'classical' Indian dance. 
Most generally, they are used today to refer to two opposite qualities of dance 
movement, the first vigorous and vehement, the second graceful and delic- 
ate. Sometimes, these qualities are attributed to the gender of the performer: 
a man will naturally dance with vigorous movements, and a woman with soft 
ones. The opposition, in other cases, has been regarded as depending upon the 
social status and traditional background of the performer. From this perspect- 
ive, tandava is identified with a polished dance, especially as promoted during 
the ‘revival’ of Indian dance by Rukmini Devi, and having the dance of Siva in 
his Natarāja form as its main theme, while lāsya is identified with the style of 
the Devadasis, centred on erotic themes.”° 

Whereas tandava and lasya are generally deemed to stem from the Natyasa- 
stra, Kapila Vatsyayan has noted that the opposition in Bharata's text is actually 
between tandava and the sukumara-prayoga, ‘the delicate performance’: ‘Nor- 
mally, in contemporary usage, the term [lāsya] has been used in opposition to 
the term tandava in the field of dance. Bharata does not establish these as a 
pair. For Bharata this is a type of solo composition where an actor performs 
different roles without change of costume' (Vatsyayan 1996: 93). Bharata, she 
continues, divided dance into 'tandava and sukumara as modes of rendering 
without specifically relating them to male and female' (ibid.: 121). This innova- 
tion she attributes to Nandike$vara, who divided dance into tandava and lasya 
and attributed them to male and female (ibid.). 


69 This is the case, for instance, with Abhinavagupta's religious interpretation of the piņdī- 
bandhas, on which see Ganser (forthcoming). 
70 Cf. Allen 1997: 80. On Rukmini Devi and the ‘revival’ of Indian dance, see § 1.2, n. 32. 
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Contemporary views on tandava and lāsya as specifically masculine and 
feminine types of dancing were certainly influenced by the wide circulation of 
the Abhinayadarpana of Nandikesvara and its narrative of the origin of the dra- 
matic lore.” According to this narrative, first recorded in the thirteenth-century 
Samgītaratnākara, after Brahma's gift of the knowledge of theatre to Bharata, 
a performance was shown to Siva. Recollecting his vehement (uddhata) dance, 
Siva performed it and had Tandu and his attendants show it to Bharata, while 
Parvati showed him the /asya. Having learned the tandava from Tandu, Bharata 
instructed the mortals in this dance, and Parvati instructed Usa, the daughter 
of Bana, in lasya. She, in her turn, taught it to the shepherdesses of Dvara- 
vati, and they to the other women of Saurastra. In this manner, dance came 
to be established in the world thanks to an uninterrupted line of transmis- 
sion.72 

The narrative of the origin of dance championed in the Samgītaratnākara 
and the Abhinayadarpana has many elements in common with the one in the 
Nātyašāstra. In the latter, however, the tandava is granted by Siva with the 
instruction to use it in the purvaranga, and there is no mention of a parallel 
instruction in dance by Parvati. Indeed, Siva simply recollects his own dance, 
embellished by karanas and angaharas, and asks Tandu to instruct Bharata in 
dance so that he can use it in the preliminary rite in order to make it variegated 
(NS 4.13-16ab).3 Parvati is mentioned dancing in the delicate mode (sukumāra 
prayoga) only later on in connection with the myth of Daksa, namely after the 
exposition of the full catalogue of the karanas and argaharas taught by Tandu. 
This myth is embedded into the main narrative to justify the origin of the pind: 
bandhas and their inclusion in Tandu's teaching. According to this, Siva started 
to dance upon the destruction of Daksa's sacrifice, and Parvati joined him with 
the delicate performance (NŚ 4.249cd-253ab)."^ Again, no specific mention of 
the character of Siva's dance can be found in this episode, where the god is 
simply said to dance with karanas and angaharas. Nor is there any character- 
ization of Siva's dance in the first chapter, when Bharata recalls it for the sake 
of introducing the gorgeous manner (Aaisiki vrtti) in the performance of a play. 
The gorgeous manner, recognized in the dance of Siva, is characterized by the 
presence of angaharas and its connection with the rasas and bhavas, in par- 


71 On the success of the Abhinayadarpana in connection with the revival of Indian dance, 
see $1.2. 

72 See sR 7.3cd-8 and, with minor variants in AD 2-7. 

73 +See §1.3.3, n. 75. 

74  See$13.3, n. 82. 
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ticular $rrigara. For its performance in theatre, the Apsarases were provided, 
since men alone were deemed unsuitable (NŚ 1.44—47ab).75 

From these cursory references to dance and its transmission in the Natyasa- 
stra, a few facts emerge: first of all, the dance of Siva is not necessarily vehe- 
ment; secondly, in theatre dance is performed especially by women (including 
the tandava of the pūrvaranga); and lastly, Parvati dances in the delicate style 
but has no active role in the transmission of dance. Before looking more closely 
at Abhinavagupta's take on this matter, it would be useful to see to what extent 
a delicate and a vehement style of dance can be traced to the extant version of 
the Natyasastra, and what this opposition consists of there. 


2.34 Grace and Vehemence in the Natyasastra 

The crucial passage sealing the opposition between tandava and sukumara- 
prayoga is certainly NŚ 4.268cd—269ab, where a general account of how Tandu 
connected dance with music is presented, before moving on to the details of 
the application of dance to the musical structures of the purvaranga, i.e. the 
vardhamana and the gitakas: 


Generally, the performance of the tandava should be based on the praise 
of the deities, while the delicate performance (sukumaraprayoga) is the 
receptacle of the amorous rasa (srngararasasambhava). 
NŚ 4.268cd-269ab 76 

It appears that this passage does not involve any distinction based on the 
gender of the performer, but rather one depending on the theme and result one 
wants to obtain in connection with dance. The link of the delicate performance 
with the amorous rasa is not straightforward, as it is difficult to see how dance 
could produce a rasa. Moreover, we are seemingly still in the domain of the 
purvaranga, in which the production of rasa is not the foremost concern. This 
passage can be connected with a couple of verses later on, in which the ideas 
contained here in nuce are elaborated on: 


That limb (ariga) [of a song] that is based on the praise of the deities 
(devastutyaéraya) should be performed by means of the vehement 
(uddhata) angaharas of Mahe$vara. But the song that, having as its basis a 


75 See § 1.3.3, n. 65. 
76 NS 4.268cd—26gab: prayena tandavavidhir devastutyasrayo bhavet || sukumaraprayogas ca 
šrūgārarasasambhavat | 
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man and a woman, is linked with the amorous rasa, should be performed 
by means of the delicate (/alita) angaharas created by the Goddess. 
NŚ 4.311-31277 


We understand from these verses that the theme—either the praise of the deit- 
ies or the amorous sentiment based on a pair of lovers—is embedded in the 
song, while the dance used to render it has either a forceful or a soft charac- 
ter, which in turn is connected with the type of arigaharas performed by the 
prototypical dancers: those of the God, imbued with a forceful vehemence, or 
those ofthe goddess, playful with grace. An implicit opposition between a mas- 
culine, vehement dance, called tàndava, and a feminine, delicate dance, called 
sukumara prayoga, used to render different topics in connection with songs, 
can thus be traced back to the Natyasatra. 

The use of grace and vehemence as qualifiers of performance can be found 
in the Natyasastra also outside the specific domain of dance. In particular, 
a double orientation of the prayoga— delicate (sukumara) or vigorous (avi- 
ddha)—configures a differentiation between the dramatic genres: 


The performance is known to be of two types on the basis of the dramatic 
genres: delicate (sukumara) or vigorous (aviddha), according to their apt- 
ness to the play [or: according to the various bhavas and rasas].78 


To the sukumara category belong the Nataka, Prakarana, Bhana Vithi, and Anka 
genres (NŚ 13.64; NŚ 26.25cd): these are based on the amorous rasa ($rrigara) 
that is performed by women (N$ 26.27ab). Among the characteristics of the 
vehementtype of performance, on the other hand, Bharata lists the presence of 
fights performed by men (NŚ 26.27cd) and the use of vigorous (aviddha) anga- 
hāras (NŚ 13.60ab; NŚ 26.28cd). To this category belong the dramatic genres of 
the Dima, Samavakara, Vyayoga, and Ihamrga (NŚ 13.62ab; NŚ 26.30cd).7? 


77 NŚ 4.3u-312: devastutyāšrayakrtam yad aūgam tu bhaved atha | mahesvarair angahā- 
rair uddhatais tat prayojayet || yat tu srigarasambaddham gānam stripurusasrayam | 
devikrtair angaharair lalitais tat prayojayet || 

78 NS 13.59: prayogo dvividhas caiva vijfieyo nātakāšrayah | sukumāras tathaviddho nātya- 
yuktisamasrayah [nānābhāvarasāšrayah N$ 26.25b] || The same verse appears twice: in 
NŚ 13.59, after the explanation of the stage division (kaksyavibhaga) and local usages 
(pravrtti) and before the conventions (dharmi), as well as in NS 26.24cd—25ab, the chapter 
on the distribution of roles (prakrtivikalpa). 

79 Among the ten dramatic genres listed in N$18.2-3 only the Prahasana is missing from this 
twofold categorization. 
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It should be noted that although the quality of movement in a play ulti- 
mately depends on its textual material, and although in the purvaranga the 
opposition between vehement and delicate performance is traced back to the 
dance of the two gods, the passage on the kaisikī in the first chapter makes it 
crystal clear that Siva can also opt for the graceful dance movements connec- 
ted with the amorous rasa. On the other hand, the exclusive mention of female 
dancers in the purvaranga suggests that women dancers could perform both 
the tandava and the sukumara prayoga. 

Before proceeding to address how Abhinavagupta weaves all these threads 
together—including the fact that Parvati does not play any role in the transmis- 
sion of dance, and that male performers are excluded from the kaisiki—let me 
first say a few words about the term /asya, as it occurs in the Natyasastra. First 
of all, Bharata uses the term /asya both as a substantive and as an adjective. As 
a substantive, it functions as a collective term designating the ten lasyarigas, 
whose list and definitions appear in two different chapters in the Natyasastra: 
in chapter 19, at the end of the discussion on sandhis and sandhyangas or plot 
divisions, and in chapter 31, after the descriptions of the structures of the vari- 
ous musical compositions used in the purvaranga. The definition of lasya is 
given in NŚ 31.331-332ab as follows: 


It is called /asya because of the playful action (lasana) [it embodies], 
based as it is on the relationship between men and women. It is known 
to have a single topic, or several ones, [in connection] with [its] limbs. 
It should be performed by a single character just like the Bhana, and its 
theme should be suggested.®° 


As argued by Lyne Bansat-Boudon (1992: 281-340), the treatment of the lasya- 
ūgas in two different chapters is not simply a matter of repetition, but signifies a 
difference in the phenomena: the lasyarigas described in the thirty-first chapter 
are short dance and musical pieces executed in the preliminary rite, while those 
described in the nineteenth chapter are different 'amorous vignettes' (Jamison 
1997: 390) or beautiful fragments centred on the theme of love, conceived by 
the theatre director or the actor and integrated into the performance of the play 
as the occasion arises. Unlike the lasyarigas of the purvaranga, which share the 
nature of dance, from which they are derived, the /asyarigas of theatre are ulti- 
mately dramatic in nature. It is true that Bansat-Boudon's interpretation relies 


80 JN$31331-332ab: lasanal lasyam ity uktam strīpumbhāvasamāšrayam | ekartham prtha- 
gartham ca tad angais tu prakirtitam || bhanavac caikaharyam syad uhyavastu tatha 
bhavet | 
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heavily on Abhinavagupta’s commentary; however, I see no hints in the Natya- 
šāstra to suggest, as Kapila Vatsyayan (1996: 93) does, that ‘the /asya was a type 
of solo composition where an actor performs different roles without change of 
costume. To be sure, within the definitions of the /asyangas as solo pieces inser- 
ted into a theatrical performance, there are hints that some of them involved 
the heroine disguising herself as the lover or imitating his way of speaking in 
order to amuse her friend; however, nowhere is the interpreter of a lasyariga 
said to assume different roles one after the other. The descriptions in chapter 19 
mainly suggest that lasyargas were performed by a single character, a heroine, 
and that they involved vocal and instrumental music, sometimes even recit- 
atives. Their theme was love, variously nuanced. Similarly, the /asyarigas of 
chapter 31 are said to be performed by women and based on amorous themes, 
but their descriptions focus especially on their structure in terms of instru- 
mental music and songs. This, in brief, is what Abhinavagupta must have found 
in the text he set out to comment, which may be represented in the form of the 


following table. 
TABLE 1 Tandava and lāsya/sukumāra in the Natyasastra 
tandava lasya/sukumara 
Prototypical dance Siva Parvati 
performers 
Type of dance Recakas and angahāras Sukumāraprayoga 
Type of dancein the Tāņdava: uddhata angahā- Sukumāraprayoga: lalita anga- 
pūrvaraūga ras of Šiva hāras of Devī 
Limbs of pūrvaranga Based on devastuti Based on a man and a woman, 
connected with srngara 
Prayoga in a play Aviddha: contains fights Sukumara: based on $rrigara, 


performed with aviddha performed by women 
angaharas by men 
Lasyangas in ch. 31: 
based on the relationship 
between men and women, per- 
formed by a single character 
Lasyangas in ch. 19: 
based on the theme of love and 
performed by a single character 
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2.3.2 Grace and Vehemence in the Abhinavabharati 

As will be clear from what follows, Abhinavagupta endeavours to better integ- 
rate the notions of grace implied by the terms sukumara and lāsya and to 
oppose them more effectively to notions of vehemence, designated variously 
as aviddha, uddhata, etc. As a second step, he connects them both with the 
concept of rasa in terms of textual content. First of all, Abhinavagupta inter- 
prets the opposition between the vehement dance of Siva and the delicate per- 
formance of Parvati as being suited to two kinds of purvaranga, each endowed 
with one of those qualities. Let us recall his commentary on Siva’s recom- 
mendation that Bharata add dance to the preliminaries of the Amrtamanthana 
Samavakara (NS 4.14ab):$! 


‘In this’ [pürvaraniga], i.e. in the course of the performance of the vehe- 
ment (uddhata) purvaranga, appropriate to the play you wish to perform 
(i.e. the Amrtamanthana Samavakara), the karanas and angahāras are 
those performed by [Siva]. The intention is in fact that in a delicate (suku- 
mara) purvaranga, on the contrary, the non-vehement arigaharas fash- 
ioned by the Goddess [should be performed].8? 


Although the Natyasastra never makes an explicit distinction between a vehe- 
ment (uddhata) and a delicate (sukumāra) type of purvaranga, Abhinava- 
gupta connects it implicitly with the distinction, mentioned in NŚ 4.31-312, 
between the prototypical dance movements performed by Mahesvara—the 
uddhata angaharas—and those performed by the Goddess—the lalita or anu- 
ddhata angaharas.* These verses contain practical instructions with regard 
to the type of angaharas that the dancer should use in connection with some 
musical items in the purvaranga; however, the reference to the two gods here 
ideally connects the practice with the Daksa episode. This is in fact how Abhi- 
navagupta understands the split in the practice of dance, namely when he 
quotes the relevant verse mentioning the pas de deux of the gods in his intro- 
duction to vv. 4.311—313: 


81 $13.3, n. 75. 

82 ABh ad NS 4.14, vol. 1, pp. 87-88: asminn iti. tvatprayuyuksitaprayogocitoddhatapūrva- 
rangaprayogavidhau tatprayukta ime karanangaharah. sukumarapürvarange tu devikrta 
[E1ūyP* Eros, daivikrtà Xy, devyā krtà Ej45*€ EP] anuddhata angahara ityabhiprayat. 1 
propose to read, along with Kavi, devikrta, which has a parallel in NŠ 4.312cd (devikrtair 
angaharair lalitais tat prayojayet ||) The reading devyā krtā conjectured by Ramaswami 
Sastri is also possible, although not supported by the manuscripts, which read daivīkrtā, 
while the confusion of de and dai is common in Indian scripts. 


83 $2.34, n. 77. 
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From the episode [quoted in 4.259cd—260ab] onwards, i.e. Having seen 
Sankara dancing with recakas and arigaharas and Parvati dancing in the 
delicate mode of performance (sukumāraprayoga), the nature of dance 
has been perceived as having two branches. [The author] announces this 
twofold division of dance with the three verses beginning with '[That 
limb,] which is based on the praise of the deities (devastutyasraya), etc.'9* 


This passage grounds the qualities of the dance movements in the two divine 
prototypical dancers. The choice of the dance to be displayed in the purva- 
ranga, however, is independent of the gender of the human performer—a 
nartaki in every case—and is decided on the basis of the genre of the play 
to follow, according to the double orientation of the prayoga—aviddha or 
sukumara—already allotted to the various genres by Bharata (cf. NS 13.59; NS 
26.24cd—25ab, quoted above). 

According to the parallelism inaugurated by Abhinavagupta, the vehement 
type of dance is particularly appropriate to the pūrvaranga performed by 
Bharata in front of Siva, since this preceded the Amrtamanthana Samavakara 
and the Tripuradaha Dima, two genres listed among the vehement perform- 
ances. In a similar vein, a distinction into two types of purvaranga based on the 
genre of the play to follow is endorsed in a passage of the Abhinavabharati in 
the chapter on rhythm (taladhyaya, N$ 31). The passage in question announces 
and justifies the definitions of the lasyarigas, the musical and dance numbers 
used, according to Abhinavagupta, in a purvaranga of the sukumara type. It 
moreover importantly introduces rasa as a new element for interpreting the 
twofold division of the theatrical genres: 


This theatre is indeed twofold: vehement (uddhata) and delicate (suku- 
mara), since the heroic (vira) and amorous (sriigara) [rasas|—present 
in the main character—are operative in the accomplishments of all the 
aims of man. Among the [two], the vehement (samuddhata) purvaranga 
[has been explained] in the first place, since it has the deeds of Mahesa 
as principal. As has been taught in the fourth chapter: ‘[That limb (aga), 
which is based on the praise of the deities (devastutyasraya), should be 
performed] by means of the vehement (uddhata) angahāras of Mahe- 
$vara' (NŚ 4.311), and ‘[He who performs] this action of Mahešvara [will 


84 . ABh, avataraņikā ad NŚ 4.311—313, vol. 1, p. 199: ‘viksya Sankaram || sukumaraprayogena 
nrtyantīm caiva parvatim |’ ity upakramāt prabhrti dvišākhatvenaiva nrttasvarüpam upa- 
darsitam. tad atra dvividhe nrttavibhagam aha slokatrayena. devastutyasrayam iti. 
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reach, free from all sins, the abode of Šiva] (NS 4.319).85 But in a play 
dominated by love, the purvaranga should be delicate (sukumara). For if, 
in the fourth [chapter], the /asya was generally alluded to along with the 
instructions on the use of the voice and body, the Sage [Bharata] in fact 
performed a vehement purvaranga, suitable to the Samavakara, in front of 
the Lord. Mahe$vara made that very [ purvaranga] variegated [by means 
of dance]. With the same intention, the [following] verse [was uttered]: 
‘Lone song (gita)] belonging to the group of songs [starting with the ma- 
draka should be executed here, or else the vardhamana, when the tanda- 
va is performed] (NS 5.13).86 The word ‘here’ [in this verse is employed] to 
show that ‘here’, i.e. in the vehement [purvaranga], a gitaka [or] a vardha- 
mana [is performed], while ‘there’ [in the delicate purvarariga] a delicate 
(sukumara) [song is performed ].°” 


Abhinavagupta states that the fourth and fifth chapters are concerned with 


the description of the vehement purvaranga and its limbs, while the thirty- 


first chapter describes the limbs used in the delicate pūrvaranga, namely those 
limbs collectively designated by the word /asya. The lasyarigas are thus ideally 


85 


86 


87 


NŠ 4.319: mahesvarasya caritam ya idam samprayojayet | sarvapapavisuddhatma sivalokam 
sa gacchati || For the interpretation of this verse in a soteriological context, see Ganser 
(forthcoming). 

NS 5.13: gitanam madrakadinam yojyam ekam tu gitakam | vardhamanam athapiha tanda- 
vam yatra yujyate || This verse indicates an alternative for the first limb of the purvaranga 
performed after the drawing of the curtain (see n. 94 below): if the purvaranga is of the 
plain type (suddha), one song of the group starting with madraka is performed; if the 
purvaranga, on the contrary, is of the variegated type (citra), i.e. it involves a lot of dance, 
the tandava will be performed as the first limb, together with the vardhamana. Both 
alternatives belong to the uddhatapurvaranga, since the sukumara type has other limbs, 
on which see below. 

ABh ad NŚ 31.331-332, vol. 4, p. 272: idam dvividham hi natyam. uddhatam sukumāram 
ca. vīrašrūgārayor eva nayakagatayor asesapurusarthasiddhisu vyāpārāt. tatra prathame 
samuddhatah [conj., samudyatah M, E,] pūrvarango mahesacaritapradhanyena. yatho- 
ktam caturthe [E,P°, paficame E,*°] ‘mahesvarair angahārair [E,, om. M,] uddhatair’ iti 
‘mahesvarasya caritam' iti ca. árhgarapradhane tu nātye sukumara eva pürvarango. yadi hi 
prayena caturthe [corr, paricame M, E,| lasyam sücitam, tam [Ey om. Mj] vaga- 
nganirüpanena. tatra hy uddhatah [E, M”, uddhata" M,?°| samavakarasamucitah [M;P*, 
samavakarah samucitah M,?*, samavakarah sūcitah E,] pūrvarango muninā bhagavadagre 
prayuktah. tasyaiva paramesvarena citratā krtà [E,, om. M,]. tadabhiprayenaha gitanam iti 
šloke. iha samuddhate [E,, samuddhatair M] gitakam vardhamanam tatra sukumaram iti 
daršayitum ihety uktam. I propose, along with Ramaswami Sastri, to correct paficame into 
caturthe here, since in the fifth chapter there is no mention whatsoever of lasya, while in 
the fourth chapter Abhinavagupta refers to it. 
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connected with the sukumara prayoga of Parvati through the introduction of 
a sukumara purvaranga, nowhere mentioned as such by Bharata but impli- 
citly justified by his recognition of a category of sukumara plays. The plays, 
moreover, are clearly distinguished here on the basis of the rasa that is prin- 
cipal in them: uddhata plays are permeated by vira, delicate ones by šrāgāra. 

In his commentary on the definition of /dsya in NŚ 31.331ab, lasanal lasyam 
ity uktam strīpumbhāvasamāšrayam, Abhinavagupta explains lasya in terms of 
srngara, following the same constellation of opposites inaugurated by Bharata 
in the context of dance, where tandava corresponded to devastuti, and suku- 
mara prayoga to šrngārarasa: 


‘Playful action’ (lasana) means ‘play’ (krida), i.e. the mental attachment of 
a woman to a man, or his love towards her. In saying ‘of men and women; 
the amorous rasa is implied. Therefore, [the optative form] lasyam actu- 
ally means ‘entailing amorous play (läsa), good at that’. This recalls what 
was stated in the fourth chapter, namely that ‘[t]he dialogue between a 
man and a woman[, which arises out of desire (kama), is known as the 
delicate (sukumara) (performance), which is the receptacle of the amor- 
ous rasa ($rngararasasambhava) ' 98.89 


The lāsya is thus conceptualized in terms very similar to the sukumara prayoga 
prescribed for certain types of songs and situations in the fourth chapter, as 
a playful action linked with a dialogue expressing the amorous relationship 
between a man and a woman.?? In terms of theatrical practice, the lāsya 
is embodied in the ten /asyarigas, which are described by Bharata in NS 31 
in the following order: geyapada, sthitapathya, āsīnapāthya, puspagandika, 
pracchedaka, trimüdhaka, saindhavaka, dvimüdhaka, uttamottamaka, and 
uktapratyukta. As Abhinavagupta interprets them, the lasyarigas are the vari- 
ous items, containing songs and dance, used in the sukumara-purvaranga, 
which in many ways parallel the limbs of the uddhata-purvaranga described in 
the fifth chapter of the Natyasastra.?! To every limb of the uddhata-purvaranga 


88 NS 4.303: stripumsayos tu samlapo yas tu kamasamudbhavah | taj jfieyam sukumāram hi 
srngararasasambhavam || 

89  ABhad NŚ 31.331-332ab, vol. 4, p. 271: lasanam krīdā cittasamslesah striyah pumsi tasya va 
tasyam bhavah. stripumsety abhidhāne tu srngara eva sangrhito bhavet. tena lāsam arhati 
tatra sādhu lasyam. anena turyadhyayoktam smaritam, stripumsayos tu samlapa iti. 

9o Similarly, see also N$ 4.269ab quoted above, n. 76 and in Translation, and N$ 4.312 quoted 
above, n. 77. 

91 The preliminary rite described in the fifth chapter contains nineteen ‘limbs’ (arigas) in 
total: nine of them are performed behind a curtain (antaryavanika-), while the remaining 
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performed after the curtain is drawn (bahiryavanika) Abhinavagupta assigns a 
corresponding element in the thirty-first chapter. For instance, instead of the 
gitaka or vardhamana used in the uddhata-purvaranga as the first limb, the 
sukumara-purvaranga features a song called panika (gitakavidhisthane pani- 
kā, vol. 4, p. 273).°? Both of these limbs contain dance: the first is performed 
with the vehement angaharas originally associated with Siva, the second with 
the delicate ones performed by Parvati (ibid., panikaprayogah lalitair devikrtair 
angaharair ity aha).°? Moreover, both dances are said to have a devotional 
function as the first limbs performed before the public (ibid., stutiprayukta 
paniketi).°4 The next two limbs, utthapana and parivartana, are substituted in 
the delicate purvaranga by a single limb corresponding to the first lasyariga 
geyapada (ibid., geyapadam samksepenotthapanaparivartanayoh sthanam). 
The second and third lasyangas, called sthitapathya and asinapathya, substi- 
tute the nandi (ibid., pp. 274-276); the fourth lasyanga, called puspagandika, 
substitutes both the suskavakrstadhruva and the rangadvāra (ibid., p. 276); 
the fifth and seventh lasyarigas, pracchedaka and saindhavaka, stand in the 
place of the cari (ibid., pp. 277 and 280); the sixth and eighth, trimudhaka and 
dvimudhaka, stand in for the mahacari (ibid., pp. 278 and 281); and the ninth, 
uttamottamaka, for the trigata (ibid., p. 281). No limb is specified for the tenth 
lasyanga, uktapratyukta. Presumably, it stood for the prarocana, the tenth and 
last limb of the bahiryavanika group, which lacks a corresponding /dsya form. 
The same opposition between vehement and delicate components is again 
implemented by Abhinavagupta in the fourth chapter, with reference to those 
limbs that are added at the end of the various songs in the two types of 
purvaranga: the chandaka (also known as pratiksepa)95 is one of the limbs per- 
formed with dance at the end of a gitaka in the uddhata purvaranga, while 
the catuspadā is performed after the pāņikā in the sukumara purvaranga, and 
it is said to be accompanied by dance and lāsya singing (lasyagana).99 In this 


ten are performed in front of the spectators after the curtain is drawn (bahiryavanika-). 
To the first group, belong the 1. pratyahara, 2. avatarana, 3. ārambha, 4. āsrāvaņā, 5. 
vaktrapāņi, 6. parighattanā, 7. samghotanā, 8. mārgāsāritā, and 9. āsārita. To the second, 
1. gitaka/vardhamana, 2. utthapana, 3. parivartana, 4. nandi, 5. šuskāvakrsta-dhruvā, 6. 
raūgadvāra, 7. cari, 8. mahācārī, 9. trigata, and 10. prarocana. 

92 Note that the pāņikā is not part of the /asyangas. 

93 Clearly enough, this is a reference to N$ 4.312, cf. n. 77. 

94 The full passage quotes verses from N$ chapter 5 to justify the devotional function of the 
vardhamana: uktam hi pūrvam. gitakesu prayuktesu devās tusyanti (NŚ 5.47cd). vardha- 
mane prayukte tu rudras tusyatiti (NŚ 5.48ab). kirtanad devatanam ca jfieyo gitavidhih (NŚ 
5.21cd). 

95  Onthe dance performed in the pratiksepas, see Translation 7.2.5. 

96 See ABh ad NŚ 4.310, vol. 1, p. 199: evam gītakāder ante cchandakam, pāņikāyās tu lasya- 
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way, all kinds of musical compositions accompanied by dance find their source 
either in the dance performed by Siva or in the one performed by Parvati, and 
their introduction into the purvaranga finds its justification in the Natyasastra 
version of the myth of Daksa, which mentions the two gods dancing together.9” 
From then onwards, says Abhinavagupta, dance is said to have two main vari- 
eties or branches, both of which are believed to have been taught by Tandu. 

Following Bharata's hint in NŚ 4.311-312, Abhinavagupta explains that the 
angaharas of two types—vehement or delicate, depending on whether the 
god or the goddess performed the main karanas forming them—should be 
used in the vehement and delicate types of purvaranga. As to the quality of 
the dance movements, to the uddhata angaharas belong, for instance, such 
karanas as vidyudbhranta (k. 65) and garudaplutaka (k. 70), and to the lalita 
type, the karanas talapuspaputa (k. 1), lina (k. 6), and nitamba (k. 85).9% Other 
passages in the commentary on the single karanas suggest that some of them 
are considered particularly vehement (uddhata/aviddha), or to be used in con- 
nection with a vehement performance, while others are especially suited to a 
soft (lalita) performance. Examples of both are found among the uses assigned 
to single karanas.9? 

All this points to an intrinsically gendered quality of dance movement, since 
the applications assigned to the karanas in connection with uddhata and lalita 
qualities are all abstract. They include circumambulations, gaits, etc. However, 
Abhinavagupta makes it a point to conceptualize the character of dance as a 
question of genre, not of gender. While commenting on Bharata’s statement 


ganasvikarini catuspadā prayojya. iyatā gitakadi pūrņam prayuktam. ‘In this way, at the 
end of a gitaka and the like, a chandaka should be performed; at the end of the panika, 
a catuspadā, containing delicate singing. To this extent the group of songs is performed 
fully: 

97 The passage continues by recalling the Daksa episode, which can be considered as the 
avataraņikā ad NŚ 4.311313, translated above in n. 84. 

98  ABhadNš4.3n-312, vol. 1, p. 199: uddhatair itividyudbhrantagarudaplutakadipradhanaih. 
atra hetur yatas te mahesvaraprayuktah. |...] lalitair iti talapuspaputalīnanitambādyāra- 
bdhaih. atra hetuh yatas te devikrtah. 

99 Examples of vehement uses of karanas are: bhramara (k. 38): etad uddhataparibhrama- 
navisaye prayoktavyam; dandakarecita (k. 41): uddhatavisaye cāsya prayogah; krānta 
(k. 51): uddhataparikrame 'sya prayogah; cakramandalam (k. 53) uddhataparikramapari- 
skaraņādivisaye caitat; viksipta (k. 58): idam uddhatagatiparikramasūcanādivisayam; 
vivrtta (k. 61) asyoddhatagatiparikrame prayogah; vidyudbhranta (k. 65): tatpadasya vi- 
dyuta udbhramanad vidyudbhrantam uddhatagatiparikramad visayam. Examples of del- 
icate uses of karaņas are: alātaka (k. 18): prayogas cāsya lalitanrttavisaye; lalita (k. 33) 
tad iti savilasanrttavisayam etat. ata eva lalitam nàma karanam. On these and other uses 
assigned to the karanas by Abhinavagupta, see $ 2.2 above. 
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about the connection of tandava and sukumaraprayoga with different topics, 
i.e. devastuti vs šrūgārarasa, he explains that dance, in itself, does not produce 
any rasa, but it can be related to a given rasa insofar as and to the extent that 
it is connected with a poetic text, a kavya.!°° For Abhinavagupta, in fact, the 
rasa is primarily a literary and linguistic phenomenon, not a question of ordin- 
ary emotions arising from pleasant and painful experiences. It is because the 
poetic text is rooted in rasa, and because dance can in turn be based on songs 
having those poems as contents, that the bodily movement ends up assuming 
the quality of the rasa expressed by a text. 

Thus, in staged presentation, the bodily movement adapts to a literary rasa, 
which will determine the qualities of grace or vehemence in the purvaranga 
preceding it. In turn, this will affect the poetic text embedded in the songs of 
the purvaranga, whose dominant rasa will ultimately determine the type of 
dance performed to it. Even when dance is performed independently of a text, 
such as that performed by the gods, Abhinavagupta makes it a point to con- 
nect the quality of bodily movement with the internal mood that it mirrors, 
although grace and vehemence appear to be linked to the gender of the per- 
former: Siva dances his tandava in a vehement manner in connection with 
his exploit—the destruction of Daksa's sacrifice—as well as the auspicious 
time—the twilight hour. Similarly, one may speculate, Parvati adopts the delic- 
ate style not just because this is suited to female performers alone, but because 
her bodily movement follows some inner emotional content, possibly her love 
towards Siva.!?! Since these are dances performed outside of a theatrical con- 
text, they are not connected with a poetic text and hence to a specific rasa, 
but the explanation of their qualities in terms of worldly (or divine) emotions 
allows the commentator to explain the double curriculum of dance and at 
the same time to disjoin gender and body movement. Following this line of 
interpretation, it comes as no surprise that the kaisikī, the gorgeous manner 
associated with beauty and the arousal of love, is traced to the dance of Siva 
alone, without the intervention of the Goddess, as other commentators appear 
to have claimed.!02 


100 NŚ 4.268cd—269ab, cf. above n. 76, is taken as paradigmatic of the connection of dance 
with kavya, by a reinterpretation of the terms vidhi and prayoga in the verse in the sense 
of ‘poetic text; on which see Translation 8.4. 

101 Although this is a bit speculative, one might tentatively interpret Abhinavagupta's use of 
the expression arthatattvena in his commentary on NŚ 4.260ab (sukumāraprayogam eva 
krtvā tu arthatattvena nrtyantim bhagavatīm ca viksya, vol. 1, p. 162) and the omnipresent 
link of sukumāraprayoga with srngararasa in the fourth chapter in this light. 

102 The fact that such an interpretation was perceived as problematic is confirmed by the 
alternative reading of the passage in chapter 1 as describing the dance of Siva with Uma, 
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As to the lasyarigas, those of the nineteenth chapter are connected to ideas 
of grace and amorous desire, as they derive from the lasyangas of full status in 
the thirty-first chapter.!?? Although Bharata gives no indication in this regard, 
Abhinavagupta justifies the inclusion of the lasyangas in the body of the play 
by the presence of the kaisiki vrtti, the gorgeous manner, through which dance 
found its way into the play: 


The [kaisikt]—about which much has been said in the first chapter with 
the words ‘Employ also the gorgeous (kaisikī) [manner], and [name] the 
material adequate for it’ (NŚ 1.42d—43a)—is manifested [in a play] by the 
lasyangas. Therefore, the [lasyangas] participate, verily, in that part of 
[theatre] consisting in the bhavas and rasas, which are [its] essence, and 
have to be employed by all means by poets and practitioners in the con- 
text of poetry to be enacted (i.e. theatre).104 


In all these contexts, we see how the concept of lasya was indeed very close 
to that of sukumara prayoga as well as to the kaisikt vrtti, and how these parti- 
cipate in the same constellation of ideas about grace, love, and beauty, which 
are generally thought to be the hallmark of dance. By forging an imaginary link 
with the Kaisikt vrtti for the lasyangas of chapter 19, it was possible for Abhi- 
navagupta to include them under the nature of theatre rather than dance, and 
to distinguish them from the sukumara prayoga of chapter 4. However, it is 
not immediately clear why Abhinavagupta refrained from conflating the lāsya 
of chapter 31, which participates in the purvaranga, with sukumara prayoga. 
The perfect parallelism he constructs between tandava and sukumara by con- 
necting them with different gods, qualities of movement, rasas, type of per- 
formances, and purvarangas suggests that he was familiar with the opposition 
between tandava and lāsya common in other texts—first and foremost the 
Dašarūpaka—and possibly drew on that.!° However, instead of straightfor- 


by reading drstomaya [i.e. drsta umayā |, instead of drstà maya, in the verse about the kai- 
Siki vrtti (NŚ 1.45ab: drsta maya bhagavato nilakanthasya nrtyatah | cf. $1.3.3, n. 65). See 
ABh ad locum, vol. 1, p. 71. 

103 See Bansat-Boudon 1991b and 1992: 283-291 on this derivation. 

104 ABh ad NŚ 19.117, vol. 3, pp. 65-66: yam uddisya prathame 'dhyāye 'kaisikim api yojaya 
yac ca tasyah ksamam dravyam' ityadi bahutaram uktam, tadavirbhavakani, ata evatma- 
bhūtarasabhāvabhāgābhinivešašālīny eva lasyangany api kaviprayoktrbhir abhinetavyakā- 
vyavisaye sarvathaiva yojyaniti. Similarly translated in Bansat-Boudon 1992: 304. On the 
connection between dance, the Kaisiki vrtti, and the arousal of rasa, see § 3.4. 

105 In DR1.4, Šiva and Parvati are evoked in connection with tandava and lāsya, |...] cakre [...] 
tandavam nilakanthah | šarvāņīlāsyam asya [...], which the Avaloka clearly understands as 
uddhata and sukumara: karanangaharan akarot haras tàndavam uddhatam lasyam suku- 
maram nrttam parvati krtavati. See also DR 1.10 and AL, quoted above, n. 32. 
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wardly adopting lāsya as a synonym for sukumāra, Abhinavagupta endeavours 


to give to this opposition a strong anchorage in Bharata’s text. The following 


table attempts to highlight this derivative approach by marking in bold what 


Abhinavagupta added to a pre-existing framework, and how he grouped and 
divided things differently: 


TABLE 2 Tandava and lāsya/sukumāra in the Abhinavabharati 


tandava lasya/sukumara 
Prototypical dance Siva Parvati 
performers 
Type of dance Recakas and angahāras Sukumaraprayoga 
Type of purvaranga Uddhata purvaranga: Sukumara purvaranga 
based on the deeds of 
Mahesa 
Type of danceinthe Tandava:uddhata angaha- Sukumaraprayoga: — lalita/anu- 
purvaranga ras of Siva ddhata angaharas of Devi 


Limbs of purvaranga 


Type of play 


Prayoga in a play 


Vrtti in a play 


Based on devastuti 


Vardhamana|gitaka: with 
tandava 
+ pratiksepas (chandaka) 


Other bahiryavanika- 
angas 


Aviddha/uddhata: based 
on vira rasa 

contains fights performed 
with aviddha angaharas by 
men 


Based on a man and woman, 
connected with srngara 
Panika 


+ catuspada, performed with 
dance and lāsyagāna 
Lasyangas in ch. 31: based on 
the relationships of men and 
women, performed by a single 
character 

Sukumara: based on érrigara 
rasa 


performed by women 


Kaišikī: 

Lasyangas in ch. 19: based on the 
theme of love and performed by 
a single female protagonist 
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That Abhinavagupta was familiar with the opposition of lāsya and tanda- 
va, is also confirmed by an anonymous verse that he quotes while discussing 
the purpose of dance in chapter 4: ‘By whatever is /asya, the goddess is always 
satisfied; by whatever is tandava, Siva, along with Uma and his retinue, [is sat- 
isfied]’ (yat kiricil lasyam etena devi tusyati nityasah | yat kificit tandavam tena 
somah sanucarah sivah || iti || ABh ad N$ 263cd—264ab, vol. 1, p. 165). At the 
end of the chapter on dance, he moreover reports an opinion according to 
which /asya and tandava would be nothing but types of drama, just like the 
ten dramatic genres, because of their fully mimetic character.!° But the decis- 
ive passage is to be found, I think, at the beginning of the commentary on N$ 
4.268cd-269ab, which, as I show above, seals the opposition between tandava 
and sukumaraprayoga in the Natyasastra, while connecting these two modes 
of performing dance to textual content.!07 


The word tandava designates the totality of dance. When it [occurs] in 
the proximity of the word /asya, it behaves after ‘the manner of the cattle 
and the bull’[, i.e. it indicates that tandava is the general category, whereas 
lasya is a particular case of it].!08 


If tandava owes its name to the dance taught to Bharata by Tandu, it must 
correspond to a totality comprehending both delicate and vehement varieties, 
given that the arigaharas and the karanas characterizing its technique include 
both types of movements. Therefore, the term tandava must be coextensive, 
as Abhinavagupta will argue, with dance in its totality. If one imagines lāsya 
as a particular case of this wider whole—after all, for Abhinavagupta, the term 
lasya primarily denotes a restricted and fixed number of dance and music items 
in a sukumara purvaranga—it becomes possible to expand the field of dance 
to include other genres as well, which are neither part of the purvarariga nor of 
the play, but fully fledged dance genres born from the union of movement with 
a poetic text or narrative. Although these new genres are not discussed in the 
Natyasastra, I will show next how Abhinavagupta, never short of original inter- 
pretations, imagines them to be prefigured by it, thanks to the fecund union of 
poetry and dance. 


106 See ABh ad NŚ 4.320, vol. 1, p. 204: dasarupakabhedaval lasyatandavaprayogo natyabheda 
eva. tatra pūrņānukārarūpatvāt. 

107 See above, n. 76. 

108 ABhad NS 4.268cd—26gab, vol. 1, p. 178: tandavam iti sarvam nrttam ucyate. lasyasabdena 
samnidhau, gobalīvardanyāyena pravartate. For a detailed explanation of the ‘manner of 
the cattle and the bull’ and a translation of the whole passage, see Translation 8.4. 
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2.4 Expanding the Idea of nrtta 


On the occasion of the first mention of dance in the text of the Natyasastra, 
Abhinavagupta describes dancing as an activity inborn to man, whose main 
distinguishing feature is, unlike other human activities, that of being independ- 
ent of the pursuit of an immediately enjoyable fruit: 


‘Dance’ (nrtta) means '[the action of] dancing’ (nartana), of throwing 
the limbs about, i.e. the major and minor limbs, in a playful manner 
(vilasena), disregarding any obligation whatsoever (na tu kenacit karta- 
vyamsena). Even the common man talks about it in the very same way, 
when he says, for instance, that someone is walking as if dancing], that is, 
without constraints |.109 


This statement relates to the dance that was introduced into the performance 
as an element of the gorgeous manner (Kkaisikt vrtti), which was itself modelled 
on the dance of Siva (NŚ 1.44-47ab).!? This dance, blissful and ecstatic, was 
similarly qualified by Abhinavagupta as bereft of any practical aim whatsoever 
(itikartavyāntaravaikalya-): 


I [i.e. Bharata] saw that [kaišikī | as it was performed by the blessed one, 
indeed auspicious, in a beautiful form whose interior delight came forth 
from his body brimful of complete bliss. That is why [he was] dancing, 
fully engrossed in an ecstatic dance thanks to the abandonment of [all] 
other [practical] activities." 


Belonging to men and gods alike, dancing is thus primarily a spontaneous 
movement executed at leisure and subsumable under the domain of play 
(krīdā, lila)? But while, in the world, dance can be performed by anyone, 


109 ABhad NS 1.44, vol. 1, p. 21: nartanam nrttam, gātrāņām angopanganam vilāsena ksepah, 
na tu kenacit kartavyamsena. loko ‘py evamvidhe visaye evam evaha—‘nrtyativa gacchati’ 
ityadi. 

110 See §1.3.3, n. 65. 

111 ABh ad NS 144-45, vol. 1, p. 21: Sankarasyaiva bhagavatah paripūrņānandanirbharī- 
bhūtadehoccaladāntaranirvārasundarākārasya, ata eva nrtyatah itikartavyantaravaika- 
lyad ānandanrttamātrasthitasya, prayojyatvena maya drstā. 

112 On the notion of divine play in India, and on the metaphor of dance for the activity of 
gods, see e.g. Colas 1998 and Sax 2009: 85-93; on the relevance of these notions in Kash- 
mir Saivism, see Baumer 1996 and Bansat-Boudon 2004: 40, 213. 
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their social status and gender or the possession of any particular skill or abil- 
ity in theatre, its practice is regulated by a codified set of techniques, and 
its presence within and without a play—for instance, as an independent form 
of staged dance—is subject to a strict protocol of performance. Although des- 
ignated by one and the same word, i.e. nrtta, and sharing many a common 
characteristic, two sets of dance can be differentiated, first of all through the 
self-explanatory distinction between mundane and staged dance." For this 
very reason, before becoming a spectacular object, dance has to be perfec- 
ted through its formal study with a master and, possibly, along with a treatise 
expounding its technique." 

As Abhinavagupta remarks at the outset of the fourth chapter, even the 
incorporation of dance into theatre—via the kaisiki, mainly aimed at beauti- 
fying the performance—cannot be left to the arbitrariness of the human prac- 
titioner, lest the performance may not look very well assembled and lose its 
power of allure. If rules are necessary for dance to be perfectly integrated into 


113 Danceis generally an activity connected with festivities and recreational occasions of dif- 
ferent types that do not necessarily involve the participation of professional figures (cf. NS 
4.265cd-266ab, Translation). 

114 Such a distinction is reflected in Abhinavagupta's mention of worldly dances (laukika- 
nrtta) and otherworldly (alaukika-) or staged dance in his examination of the nature of 
dance. See Translation 8.6.1. 

115 As Bansat-Boudon (1992: 402) put it: Joie rythmique, la danse est aussi liberté et spon- 
tanéité absolues. Raison de plus pour la distinguer du théátre, lieu méme de la con- 
trainte et de la convention. Cependant, lorsque sur les conseils de Siva lui-méme, elle est 
introduite dans la représentation dramatique, qu’ advient-il de la danse?’ In this regard, 
Bansat-Boudon also speaks of the essentially paradoxical nature of dance (‘nature essen- 
tiellement paradoxale de la danse’, ibid.: 403, n. 77): ‘La danse, que son mythe d'origine 
définit comme liberté et spontanéité pures, est pourtant, à l'intérieur du mythe lui-méme, 
assujettie à des lois, aussitót qu'elle a été créée: la danse de Siva, en effet, est l'occasion 
d'un enseignement, véritable corpus de régles, grace auquel le dieu entend transmettre 
aux hommes cet art qu'il a mis en œuvre, spontanément; voila tout le sujet du Iv* chapitre 
du né (ibid.). 

116 The instructions on dance laid down in the fourth chapter are justified by the same 
argument: despite its former introduction into the play through the kaisiki, the perform- 
ance of dance did not look extremely alluring. That is why Siva asks Tandu to formally 
instruct Bharata in the technique of dance. Cf. ABh ad NŚ 4.13-14ab, vol. 1, p. 87: mayāpī- 
dam ity anenedam āha—bharatamuninā tavad bhagavannrttakaisikidarsanat tatprayogā- 
rtham anusmrtya [D M, T18* Eio Ey), anusrtya T, T4 Tg T; EP™ E14] Kificin niyojitam. 
tat tu samyagupadesabhavan nativa suslistam iti. With this [verse, i.e. NS 413-14ab,] it 
is explained that up to that point, the sage Bharata had employed some [dance], hav- 
ing recollected it for the sake of performing the [kaisiki], since he had seen the gorgeous 
manner (kaišikī) [displayed] in the dance of the blessed one. However, since there was 
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the body of a play and exercise its charming function, how much more so when 
it is used in the purvarariga, whose ordered steps, preceding and preparing the 
theatrical performance, are amenable to comparison with the complexity of a 
ritual? 

According to the narrative of origin, the divine prototype for the dance intro- 
duced in the pürvaranga is the dance of Siva. It was, however, Tandu, one of 
Siva's attendants, who taught dance to Bharata, codifying what for Siva was a 
perfectly spontaneous throwing of limbs into a formalized exposition of thirty- 
two argaharas and 108 karanas. Taņdu's sphere of activity, however, is not 
confined to a simple exposition of what Siva did: he is in fact held respons- 
ible for connecting dance with vocal and instrumental music, as well as with 
the poetic text through abhinaya, thus opening up a range of possibilities for 
the differentiation of dance, according to its various permutations and its com- 
binations with other media.” 

The first expansion of the field of dance, provided by its connection with 
vocal and instrumental music, is sanctioned by the verse following the trans- 
mission of the dance movements created by Siva to Tandu: ‘then [Tandu], 
verily, properly [re]created the practice of dance as connected with singing 
and drumming. That [dance] is known as the tandava’ (N$ 4.260cd—261ab).!!8 
On the plane of the mythological narrative, its justification must be found 
in Šiva's original suggestion that Bharata use dance in connection with the 
musical structures of the purvaranga: the vardhamana, the gitakas, the āsāri- 
tas and the mahagitas (NŚ 4134—15ab).!? These musical compositions all have 
very complex structures, containing both instrumental and lyrical parts, which 
is possibly what the term mahagita (‘great song’), never defined in the Natya- 
šāstra, stands for. The technical exposition concerning their combination with 
dance in their different segments, time divisions, musical and poetic metres, 
the alternation of instrumental and melodic portions, the meaningless tunes, 
and the lyrical lines occupy some fifty verses in the second part of the fourth 
chapter (NS 4.269cd-318).120 


no proper teaching [of dance at that time], it did not [look] extremely attractive (nativa 
suslistam) [in the present performance]. 

117 Vocal and instrumental music were incorporated into theatre through Narada and Svati 
(N$1.50cd-52ab) while Tandu effectuated their combination with dance. 

118 For the Sanskrit text and the consequences of Tandu's action in Abhinavagupta's concep- 
tion of creativity, see below, n. 148. 

119 cf. §1.3.3, n. 75. 

120 In their musical aspects alone, the songs of the purvaranga are the object of a long and 
extremely technical portion of the Nātyašāstra, stretching over more than three hundred 
verses, in chapter 31 (taladhyaya). 
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As Abhinavagupta explains it, in the ritually ordered part that is the purva- 
ranga, unlike in theatre, everything is to a great extent fixed in advance by 
rules, which have to be strictly followed in order to obtain the invisible results 
expected of them, namely the satisfaction of the deities and their consequent 
protection of the performance from the obstacles.!?! Despite this fixity of the 
musical and dance structures, there is variation with regard to the relation- 
ship of the principal and subordinate elements: when the musical element 
is principal, the body movement follows it, but when dance is performed as 
the principal element to obtain an invisible result, then the songs provide its 
foundation by adapting to it. The metaphor Abhinavagupta uses to explain how 
these elements, already fixed in their principal elements, combine with each 
other is that of two kings, each endowed with an independent kingdom, who 
have to combine forces in some strategic configuration when they ally against a 
common enemy.!?? To carry out this regulated and simultaneous activity, three 


121 On Abhinavagupta’s analysis of the purvaranga using the categories of ritual exegesis, see 
Ganser 2016. 

122 Cf. some of the relevant statements in the long passage in ABh ad NŚ 4.252ab, vol. 1, 
pp. 163-164: nanu ca nātya evanganusaritvena layadih. na tu nrtta eva. angiko |Yy, āngike 
X] natyasya bhedah. ucyate—ihādrstavišesasampattihetutvam vardhamānādiprayogasya 
sopakarananrttaprayogasya ca. tatra guņapradhānabhāvam prati kamacarah. yada gita- 
kadeh pradhanyam, tadā tadanusary angam bhavati. |...] yada tu nrttasyadrstasampada- 
katve pradhanyam kriyate tadā tadanusāreņa gītakāder āšrayaņam. |...| tatrapi gītam ca 
prayojyacittavrttitantram. tha tu gītam aūgam ca dvayam api svapratisthitam. [...] kim tu 
svapratisthite ‘pi dvaye yena yat sammelanayogyam tat tatra prayujyata ity etāvān angā- 
ngibhāvah. evam šatrujvalanapravrttāmarsābhimānanarapatidvitayavat [D M, Xz, šatrū- 
nmulanapravrttà" T,]. Someone might object: not only in dance do the tempo (laya), 
[the rhythm (¢a/a),] etc. follow the body [movement], but also in theatre itself. The bod- 
ily [acting] (arigika[-abhinaya]) is part of theatre[, not of dance]. We reply: here [in the 
purvaranga|] the performance of the vardhamana and [the gītakas] and the performance 
of dance, properly executed, bring about the attainment of a particular invisible [result] 
(adrsta). With regard to the [body movement and the musical accompaniment, there is 
free choice with respect to [their] relation of secondary and principal. When the songs 
are principal, then the body [movement] follows them [...], but when dance is the main 
element in producing an invisible [result], then the basis of the gitakas and the like con- 
forms to the [body movement]. [...] And in [theatre], even the musical accompaniment 
depends on the mental states (cittavrtti) to be displayed. But here [in the pūrvaranga|, 
on the contrary, both music and body [movements] are established in themselves. [...] 
However, although the two are established in themselves, they enter into a relation of 
principal and secondary that amounts to the following: the one that is capable of com- 
bining with another has to be performed in [connection with] it. In this way, [songs and 
body movements] are similar to two kings whose indignation and self-conceit are kindled 
towards [a common] enemy: 
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ensembles of practitioners are mobilized: that of the singers, the percussion- 
ists, and the actors/dancers.!?3 The singers can either sing a meaningless tune, 
accompanied by various musical instruments, or deliver a poetic text in song. 
Itisin connection with this second aspect of singing that Abhinavagupta intro- 
duces a major innovation with respect to Bharata's text, namely by sanctioning 
the connection of dance and poetry. 

As hinted at above, Varma (1957: 32-33), attributes the connection of dance 
with a poetic text to Bharata, who received a hint from Siva as to the use of 
abhinaya for enacting the meaning of the mahagitas. He further identifies this 
moment with the birth of nrtya, the technique of dance that incorporates 
abhinaya, although the term nrtya is included only much later in the tech- 
nical treatises.!24 Abhinavagupta might have envisaged a significant overlap 
between dramatic enactment and dance elsewhere, i.e. in the new genres of 
performance that were at some point designated by the term nrtya, but here 
the context is still that of dance in the purvaranga and its association with its 
musical structures. In Abhinavagupta's opinion, the verb abhini- (‘to enact, ‘to 
represent dramatically’), should not be taken in its primary sense, but in a sec- 
ondary one, when referring to the use of dance for enacting the meanings of 
the mahāgītas.!?5 Moreover, Siva's statement does not imply that abhinaya was 
incorporated into nrtta, but that nrtta could be used as an abhinaya, which is 
what emerges from Abhinavagupta's commentary on the relevant passage: 


And in the mahagita, namely [in the group consisting of] the gitakas 
and the vardhamana, whose form is beginningless, [you should employ 
dance] properly, according to the sequence of the vardhamana and the 
[other songs]. And [you should employ dance], insofar as possible, for 
representing the meaning of the lyrics, through a sequence of arigaharas 
and pindibandhas applied there. By means of this [procedure], you will 
be able to enact [the meanings of the songs].!26 


This passage suggests that by means of abstract dance—the angaharas and 
pindibandhas, as well as the karanas forming them—the dancer could execute 


123 On these ensembles and their demand for coordinated action, see § 3.4.2. 

124 Cf. above, $24. 

125  Thisspecialuse of abhinaya is discussed in the passage of the Abhinavabharati edited and 
translated here, on which see also $ 3.5, n. 250. 

126 ABhad NŚ 4.15ab, vol. 1, p. 88: mahāgītam ca yad gitakavardhamanam anādirūpam tatra 
samyag vardhamānādikrameņa tathā vākyārthābhinaye yathayogam yojyamanangaha- 
rapindibandhakramena, yenābhinetum šaksyasi. 
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a sort of enactment of the parts of the vardhamana and gitakas for which a text 
was designed to be sung and danced at the same time. 

The connection of nrtta with kavya, through the incorporation of abhinaya, 
however, is attributed to Tandu. It is indeed Tandu who is directly summoned 
by Siva to use dance in connection with the text of the songs: ‘And the god 
(i.e. Siva) said to Tandu: this dance, i.e. the tandava and the others, should 
be put into use based on the performance of songs. (NŚ 4.267cd—268ab).!27 
This verse follows the discussion about the nature of dance and its potential 
to represent meanings, and precedes the verse on the connection of the tan- 
dava with the praise of the deities and the sukumaraprayoga with srngara 
(4.268cd—269ab).28 These two verses are taken together by Abhinavagupta to 
signify the connection of dance with poetry, which is the reason for its differ- 
entiation into a vehement and a delicate type, based on the contents of the 
lyrics with which the dance is associated. These are distinguished according 
to the two fundamental rasas expressed by the poetic text: the heroic (vira) 
and the erotic ($rūgāra).!?9 The two fundamental rasas can then be nuanced 
through a blend of various emotional states so as to cover all other rasas. 
Likewise, the resulting quality of the movement can be nuanced in its turn 
and give rise to a variety of dance forms that contain vehemence and soft- 
ness to various degrees. In this way, it becomes possible to expand the field 
of dance to include other genres that are neither part of the pürvarariga, nor 
of the play, but fully fledged dance genres born of the union of poetry and 
dance. 

By envisaging these two successive developments brought about by Tan- 
du—first the association of dance with music, then with poetry—Abhinava- 
gupta arrives at the enumeration of seven different varieties of dance, all falling 
under the broad category of tandava and all designated by the word nrtta. These 
include forms of abstract dance, dance that is based on the abhinaya of the 
songs of the pürvaranga or on their melodic and rhythmic features, and dance 
performed to a poetic text. The term nrtta thus refers in the Abhinavabharati, to 
several different objects: dances that are executed in the world— possibly folk 
dances or dancing during festivities in temples, etc.; dances in the purvaranga 
associated with a fixed repertoire of songs or musical instrumentation; and 
forms of dance that were performed independently and obtained the status 
of separate genres.!?? Importantly, the establishment of a genealogy for dance, 


127 See above, n. 12 and Translation 8.1. 

128 See above, n. 76. 

129 See above, § 2.3.2. 

130 On these seven types of dance, see Translation 8.6. 
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imagined as a process of amplification and branching taking place through dif- 
ferent transmissions, allows Abhinavagupta to expand the category of nrtta so 
as to include a plurality of practices, all ultimately justified by the šāstra, as they 
are imagined to be present there in nuce. In the next section, I will focus more 
closely on the process of transmission and its protagonists. 


2.5 Tradition, Creativity, and Artistry: A Saiva Perspective 


As is often the case in other fields of knowledge in India, the technical texts 
belonging to the tradition of Natyasastra, namely the science of dramatic art, 
do not provide much information about their intended addressee, nor do they 
give us details about the individual figures of the artists or their use of the 
texts. Questions about the performer, such as those that have driven the West- 
ern history of dramatic criticism from Diderot to Stanislavski, have also never 
been formally raised in the Sanskrit treatises.!?! The living context of artistic 
reality seems, most of the time, to have simply been omitted by the authors 
of šāstra. As we go through the Sanskrit texts codifying the performing arts, 
we find before ourselves a list of rules, prescriptions, and prohibitions, typ- 
ically expressed in the optative. The form assumed by the astra contributes 
to building up an image of the Indian actor as someone who would merely 
adhere to the rules laid down in the treatises and faithfully reproduce an 
already given set of instructions. Against this background, the impression is 
that the Indian performer would be denied any kind of liberty in the mak- 
ing of a stage production, and hence be denied what we would call, in mod- 
ern terms, the status of artist.32 This section aims at exploring how ideas of 
artistry were developed in India, within the traditional framework of the šās- 
tra. 

In the Natyasastra, itis not uncommon to find passages in which the actor is 
enjoined to follow the rules, lest he incurs some very undesired consequence. 
A clear instance can be seen in the prescription to perform the purvaranga 
according to the rules before any representation of a Sanskrit play: 


131 However forareconstruction of the debate about the emotional and aesthetic experience 
of the actor in Sanskrit sources, see Cuneo & Ganser (forthcoming). 

132 Ideas about art, the artist, and his counterpart, the artisan, are no doubt historically 
defined and mutable. The romantic idea of originality is still at the heart of our very 
conception of the artist in Europe, and can fall short when it is used to produce value 
judgements of Indian art. For an example of the debate about the existence of Indian ‘Art’ 
in the early twentieth century, see Ganser 2018. 
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Whoever performs these preliminaries to the play (purvaranga) strictly 
according to the rules will not obtain any inauspicious outcome, and will 
go to heaven; whoever, on the contrary, neglects the rules and performs 
[the pūrvaranga] according to his wishes, will suffer a terrible decline and 
will be reborn as an animal (NŚ 5.170-171).!83 


The coercive character of sucha statement might be interpreted in line with the 
ritual-like nature of the purvaranga and its procedures.!$* However, another 
passage in the text goes so far as to deny any creativity to human beings who, 
unlike the gods, need to follow the rules provided by the šāstra in their activit- 
ies: 


In the case of palaces and gardens, the creation by divine beings is men- 
tal, [but] the activities of men, harnessed to rules, have to be carried out 
with an effort (NS 2.5).135 


The ambition of the Nātyašāstra is comprehensive with respect to the artistic 
field; some of its parts are especially concerned with instructions for the prac- 
titioners and thus, one might surmise, aimed at recording recognized practices 
so as to canonize them and make them reproducible. However, this is not the 
point of view of the authors of šāstra: the science is supposed to be created 
in illo tempore by an authoritative author or compiler—the composer, in our 
case, being Brahma, and Bharata the compiler—and to have validity for the 
generations to come: the Vātyaveda was created in order to counteract a cer- 
tain period of societal degradation, but is supposed to be valid for the whole 
tretayuga, as well as the following dvāpara and kaliyuga.36 

The normative dimension of the šāstra is balanced by the fact that it encom- 
passes much more than a single monolithic and unchallenged technique or 


133 NŚ 5.170—171: ya imam purvarangam tu vidhinaiva prayojayet | naéubham prapnuyat kificit 
svargalokam ca gacchati || yas capi vidhim utsrjya yathestam samprayojayet | prapnoty 
apacayam ghoram tiryagyonim ca gacchati || 

134 See Ganser 2016. In the same vein, see also the phalašruti for the whole treatise, compared 
to a Veda, quoted in § 1.3.2, n. 61. 

135 NŚ 2.5: divyanam manasi srstir grhesüpavanesu ca | naranam yatnatah kāryā laksaņābhi- 
hità kriyā || Cf. also the later passage, very similar to this: NS 2.22—23: devanam mānasī 
srstir grhesūpavanesu ca | yatnabhavabhinispannah sarve bhava hi manusah || tasmād 
devakrtair bhavair na vispardheta manusah | mānusasya tu gehasya sampravaksyami la- 
ksanam || 

136 See §1.3.2. 
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practice; it is also supposed to work diachronically and cover usages belong- 
ing to a time span as large as possible, which includes all possibilities, be they 
old or new. Abhinavagupta expounds such ideas about the temporality of the 
šāstra while commenting on the various types of theatrical building described 
in N$ chapter 2. Some of these look just impossible: they would measure kilo- 
metres of length if one were to build them according to the measurements 
prescribed. The difficulty does not escape the attentive exegete, who takes this 
apparent incongruence as an occasion to reason about the šāstra and the range 
of usages it encompasses. The verse attracting Abhinavagupta's attention is one 
that traces the conception of the three types of theatrical building to Vi$va- 
karman, the divine architect whom Brahma first asked to build a pavilion to 
protect the theatrical performance: ‘Having seen the playhouse here, Visva- 
karman, with a concentrated mind, conceived three types of foundations [for 
a theatrical building], in conformity with the $astra.!?7 The question it triggers 
is the following: 


[It is said that] Visvakarman conceived [the different theatrical build- 
ings]. Did he [conceive them] out of his own imagination? No, but in 
conformity with the šāstra. [...] A Sastra was created and in its turn it was 
based on another šāstra, which is why we speak of [its] beginninglessness 
through an unbroken succession (pravāhānāditva).138 


What this passage tells us is that, although he was the architect of the gods 
and able to create things by the power of his mind, Visvakarman did not cre- 
ate the types of theatrical building arbitrarily, out of his own imagination. On 
the contrary, he relied on the šāstra, which was based on previous šāstras. 
The idea of beginninglessness or eternality in the form of a continuous flow— 
pravāhānāditva or pravahanityata—is often connected with ideas of cyclical 
creations, sometimes by a god who sets the world in place at the beginning of 
each cosmic age. The creation of the šāstra and its transmission is also seen 
as part of this dynamic, which, as I shall argue below, becomes a strategy to 
justify change within a given tradition. For the time being, let us see how Abhi- 
navagupta deals with the range of possibilities to be covered by the present 
šāstra, in the light of its beginninglessness: 


137 NŚ 2.7: iha preksagrham drstvā dhīmatā visvakarmana | trividhah samnivešas ca šāstratah 
parikalpitah || 

138 ABhadNš2.7, vol.1, p. 49: visvakarmanda parikalpitah. kim svabuddhya. na. api tu sastratah. 
[...] Sastram krtam tad apy aparašāstramūlam iti pravahanaditvam uktam. 
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Moreover, this whole [treatment of the types of theatrical buildings] is 
just taught to illustrate the various possibilities, by repeating the [tradi- 
tional lore]. [It is true that] so many varieties | of playhouses as mentioned 
in the treatise] are not in use [today]; thus we see that the treatise men- 
tions eighteen sorts of [auditorium]. But even though these are not used 
anymore nowadays, it is still significant to describe them, if only to avoid 
an interruption in the tradition (sampradayavicchedartham). It is pos- 
sible, in fact, that somebody, at some point in time, will use them. This is 
what [Katyayana] said [with regard to grammar]: ‘[Grammar deals also] 
with forms which are not in use, just as [the science of ritual deals] with 
the long sacrificial sessions’ (Vārttika 4).199 


As the quote at the end of the passage clarifies, Abhinavagupta's model of what 
a technical treatise should encompass is grammar, which, in turn, takes the sac- 
rificial science as its blueprint. If we have a closer look at the source of the 
quote, i.e. Katyayana, it emerges that Abhinavagupta is actually drawing on 
Patafijali's commentary on it: 


Although [some linguistic forms] are not in use, they have to be described 
through rules, just like the very long sacrificial sessions. To illustrate: 
nobody today performs the long sacrificial sessions of a hundred or a 
thousand years. It is only because they consider that the tradition of the 
seers is part of dharma that the ritual experts describe [the long sacrificial 
sessions] in their treatises.4° 


From this web of intertextual references, it appears that Abhinavagupta did 
not conceive the šāstra on theatre as the mirror of an artistic practice some 
hundreds of years old, nor as the record of an immutably perpetuated tradi- 
tion, but as a compendium of all traditional usages, even those belonging to 
another time span. Everything is synchronically and diachronically contained 
in the sastra, which justifies why novelty can and should already be poten- 


139 Ibid.: etac ca sarvam sambhavamatrenocyate ‘nuvadakataya, na tv iyanto bhedā upayogi- 
nah. evam cāstādaša bhedas tāvac chastre drstāh. te cadyatve [E,(2)P* canyatve E,| yady apy 
anupayoginah tathapi ca sampradayavicchedartham nirdistah. kesāficit kadācid upayogo 
bhavisyatīti. yathoktam—‘aprayukte dirghasatravat' iti. 

140 Mahābhāsya ad Varttika 4: yady apy aprayuktā avasyam dirghasatraval laksaņenānuvi- 
dheyāh. tad yatha. dirghasatrani varsasatikani vārsasahasrikāņi ca na adyatve kascid api 
passage is discussed in the context of the domain of Sanskrit usage described by the sci- 
ence of grammar in Deshpande 1993: 20-21. 
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tially covered by it. Moreover, the fear of a fracture in the tradition provides 
the commentator with good reason to explain and update the sastra through 
his exegetical moves, and at the same time to record the practices issuing from 
the continuous usage of the treatise by practitioners.!*! 

Against the background just outlined, how is the tradition of natya instituted 
and perpetuated by men, and how are change and novelty justified at a theor- 
etical level, without resulting in a break in the traditional lore? How can one 
guarantee that, despite the authoritativeness of the source, the teachings are 
not corrupted as the art is transmitted from master to pupil? Is it that actors are 
simply required to reproduce what they have received as already rule-bound? Is 
the performer, from a theoretical point of view, denied any agency as a creative 
artist, or is he, under certain circumstances, allowed some freedom to innov- 
ate? Similar questions, central to the very notion of ‘tradition’, have been dealt 
with in various ways by different authors in different epochs. However, they 
become all the more relevant to the field of art, a field highly liable to innov- 
ation, experimentation, and contamination. While discussing the question of 
transmission, Abhinavagupta introduces a clearly historical perspective on the 
šāstra on theatre, where the notion of historical change plays a central role.!42 

First of all, it should be pointed out that the authoritativeness of the sastric 
rules is warranted by the divine origin of the teachings on theatre. The Natya- 
Sastra, in fact, is said to be created by Brahma, who composed it mentally, 
drawing its elements from the four Vedas, and thereafter transmitted it to a 


141 Both strategies are used by Abhinavagupta. The first could be exemplified by Abhinava- 
gupta's original explanation of the pindibandhas as configurations of movements that 
please the deities by the visual shapes they produce, on which see Ganser (forthcoming). 
ABh ad NŚ 4.258cd—259ab, vol. 1, p. 167: evam anyad apy ühyam ity anupayogat samastam 
na likhitam. āgamabhramšaraksaņāya tu dinnirūpitā. ‘In the same way, other [uses] can 
be inferred. That is why [Bharata] has not given [them] all, as this is of no use. Nonethe- 
less, a direction has been provided in order to preserve traditional knowledge (agama) 
from disappearance. The second, by the introduction, at the end of his commentary on 
the citrabhinaya, of a long series of verses, attributed to Kohala, in which a whole set of 
new uses of abhinaya is recorded. ABh ad NŚ 25.123, vol. 3, p. 287: [...] kohaladisastrala- 
ksyapravahasiddham api citrabhinayam sūcayati. tata$ codaharanarthan daršayāmo mā- 
bhüt sampradayapravahaviccheda iti. ‘|The author] hints also at pictorial acting, which is 
established as a continuous flow of gastric usages by Kohala and others (kohaladisastrala- 
ksyapravahasiddha). That is why we will show [these usages] for the sake of illustration, 
thinking that no break in the continuous flow of tradition (sampradayapravahaviccheda) 
should ever take place.’ Let us note in this regard that apart from being known as an author 
of šāstra on performance, Kohala is also considered an actor, on which see n. 146 below. 

142 Fora very comprehensive introduction and a wide range of contributions on tradition in 
South Asia, see Squarcini 2005, and on the arts in particular, see Dallapiccola 1989. 
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human being, Bharata, prompting him to teach the art to his own sons, the act- 
ors. Bharata is therefore the first recipient and first reciter of the knowledge of 
theatre, i.e. the Natyaveda, whose action is described by the verb pra-vac- (N$ 
13: natyasastram pravaksyami), ‘to expound’. Abhinavagupta explains this verb 
in opposition to the root rac, i.e. ‘to compose’. The Natyasastra is also described 
in the commentary as belonging to explanatory literature (vyakhyanarüpa), 
and as such different from an authorial work (karana).^? Although vyakhya- 
na is usually the term by which the very act of commenting is designated, 
the opposition implemented here to speak about literary types appears to me 
to recover some of the earliest reflections on these distinctions by Panini.!^^ 
This perfect knowledge composed by Brahma and promulgated by Bharata was 
further perfected through the addition of dance, whose original conception 
(upajria) is attributed to Siva.!45 As a treatise, the Nātyašāstra is thus to some 
extent already different from the Natyaveda composed from the four Vedas 
by Brahma, since it contains such a new teaching about dance, absent in the 
original—yet-to-be-embodied—knowledge. 

Although we are still in the narrative sphere, the account of the origin of 
theatre is taken by Abhinavagupta as an allegory of theatrical practice in the 
common world. At the outset of the second chapter, he draws a parallelism 
between heavenly theatre and human theatre, presented as a summary of the 
topics dealt with in the first chapter of the Natyasastra. Accordingly, the poet 


143  ABh ad NŚ 14, vol. 1, p. 3: naitad ity anye. 'nátyavedo nātyašāstram' iti hi paryāyau. tatra 
natyasastrasabdena ced tha granthah, tad granthasyedanim karanam na tu pravacanam, 
tad dhi vyakhyanarüpam karanad bhinnam, kathena proktam iti yatha. ‘According to oth- 
ers, this is not the meaning [i.e. nātyašāstra = "a text (grantha) that is a means for 
instructing actors” ], for the expressions nātyaveda and nātyašāstra are synonymous. In 
this [interpretation], if the expression natyasastra in the [first verse (i.e. natyasastram 
pravaksyami)] refers to a textbook, then [we should speak] here about the composition 
(karana) of that text, and not about [its] exposition (pravacana), since that [exposition] 
in the form of an explanation (vyakhyana) is different from an [actual] composition, just 
as when one says that "[this] has been expounded by a Katha" 

144 As shown by Agrawala (1953: 313-317), Panini and his commentators speak about a variety 
of literary types on the basis of their origin, production, and authorship, distinguishing 
drsta (revealed literature, like the Samans), prokta (literature promulgated or enunciated 
by Rsis as founders of Vedic caranas, one example of which are the Sakha works such 
as those of the Kathas, and the Brahmanas, but also such Sütra works as the Natasütras 
of Šilālin and Kršāšva), upajfiáta (literature bringing to light new knowledge expounded 
for the first time, a subspecies of prokta with individual authorship, for instance Panini’s 
Astadhyayt), krta (authorial works, also called grantha, ‘book’), and vyakhyana (literature 
of exposition and commentaries) as the main types. 

145 Ontandavaas the upajria of Siva, see ABh ad NŚ 11, vol. 1, p. 2: tadupajfíam tandavapravr- 
ttir. 
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(kavi) is like Brahma; the patron (prayojayitr) like Indra; the theatre master 
(natyacarya) like Bharata; the actors (nata) like Kohala and the other sons of 
Bharata; the implements for the delicate [performance] like the Apsarases; the 
expert on percussions (avanaddhavit) like Svati; the expert in vocal music ( gita- 
jfía) like Narada; the time for performance (prayogakala) similar to the festival 
of Indra (indrotsava); the spectators (samajika) those appeased with respect 
to aversion, attachment, and other egoistic feelings (prasantaragadvesadika); 
and the theatrical performance (prayoga) is preceded by the worship of the 
gods (devatapujanapurvaka).\46 

The authoritativeness of the source and the shift of focus from a divine to 
a human plane, analogous to the first, does not explain what happens in the 
transmission of theoretical and practical knowledge. Abhinavagupta deals with 
the institute of tradition within the sphere of the mythical narrative of the 
tandava, since this involves a transfer of knowledge from a deity to a human 
performer through an intermediary, Tandu. This is explained in two verses of 
the Nātyašāstra: 


Having created (srstva) the recakas, the arigaharas as well as the piņdī- 
bandhas, the Blessed one gave [them] to the sage Tandu (4.259cd- 
260ab). Then [Tandu], verily, properly [re]created (srsta) the practice of 
dance as connected with singing and drumming. That [dance] is known 
as the tandava (4.26ocd—261ab).!*7 


The discussion is triggered by an imaginary objection to the use of the root 
srj ‘to emit, to ‘create’, in these two verses, whereas in NŚ 4.13ab dance was 
said to have been recollected (smr) by Siva, at the time when he suggested its 
introduction into the preliminary rite. The word smrta was interpreted there as 
indicating the beginninglessness (anāditva) of dance,!48 which clashes with the 


146 See ABh ad NŚ 24, vol. 1, p. 47: brahmeva kavih, šakra iva prayojayita, bharata iva nātyā- 
caryah, kohaladaya iva natāh, apsarasa iva sukumāropakaraņam, svātir ivavanaddhavit, 
naradavad gītajitah, suraksito mandapah, indrotsavasadršah prayogakālah, prasantara- 
gadvesadikah samajikah, devatāpūjanapūrvakah prayoga ity evam sangrahena pūrvā- 
dhyāyanirūpitam artham avadhāryety arthah. Note that a similar parallelism is drawn in 
ABh ad N$ 119-22, vol. 1, pp. 16—17, exactly at the time when the knowledge of theatre is 
transmitted to the sons of Bharata, the first human actors. 

147  N$4.259cd-261ab: recaka angahārās ca pindibandhas tathaiva ca || srstva bhagavata dattās 
tandave munaye tadā | tenāpi hi tatah samyag ganabhandasamanvitah || nrttaprayogah 
srsto yah sa tandava iti smrtah | On the second verse as the textual locus for the connec- 
tion of dance with vocal and instrumental music by Tandu, and its use in expanding the 
field of nrtta, see above n. 121, and Translation 8.6. 

148 See NŚ 4.13ab: maya pīdam smrtam nrttam sandhyakalesu nrtyatā |, and ABh ad locum 
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idea of a creation ex novo, suggested by the word srstva. To solve this apparent 
incongruity, Abhinavagupta constructs an analogy between the composition of 
dance from a set of fixed units of movement, and the composition of the Vedas 
from the eternal phonemes, comparing the way in which the two are transmit- 
ted: 


‘Having created [the recakas etc.]': if someone objects that this [verse] 
is contradicted by the [previous one], '[But I, who dance] at the twi- 
light hour, have recollected [this] dance (NS 4.13ab), we answer that it 
is not so. Even though, just like phonemes, the bodily postures, the foot 
movements, and the various actions of the hand gestures for dance, the 
eyebrows, pupils, and so on, are beginningless in their continuous flow 
(pravahanaditva), [dance] is recreated (punar nirmana) by the Lord, with 
the particular beauty (Sobhavisega) proper to the supreme self in a qual- 
ified form (visistaparamatman,, just like the Vedas. Hence, there is no 
contradiction [between the two textual passages]. In fact, despite the 
eternal character (nityatva) of the phonemes, even the composition of 
the Vedas is an artefact (krtaka), based as it is on a temporal succession 
manifested by the accomplishment of contact between the articulators 
and the points of articulation [present] in every sentient being. But still, 
the [composition of the Vedas] is eternal (nitya), owing to a continuous 
stream (pravaha) due to the homogeneity (sajattyatva) of composition 
with the previous ones (pūrvapūrvaracanā). The same applies to dance; 
hence there is no contradiction [to say that dance was recollected and 
created at the same time].!*? 


vol. 1, p. 87: smrtam ity anāditvam asya daršayati. For a translation of this passage and its 
larger narrative context, see $ 1.3.3, n. 75. 

149 ABh ad NŚ 4.259cd-260ab, vol. 1, p. 167: srstveti. nanu smrtam nrttam sandhyākālesv 
ity anenaitad viruddhyate. na. sthānakacārīnrttahastabhrūtārākarmādīnām varnanam iva 
pravāhānāditve pi visistaparamatmanah [E,(2)P*, paramátmana E] sobhavisesena bha- 
gavatà punar nirmanam vedanam ivety avirodhah. vedaracanapi hi *varnanam nityatve 
[Eio varnānāditve E,), varnānādi-nityatve E,(4)] pi pratipranisthanakaranabhighata- 
sampattyabhivyaktapaurvāparyanibandhanā krtakā. sā param pūrvapūrvaracanāsajā- 
ttyatvapravahena nityā. tathā nrttam apīti na kascid virodhah. Following both the Madhu- 
sūdanī (which reads 'sobhavisesarupaphalena') and the Manorama, | interpret 'sobha- 
vigesena’ as an instrumental of mode qualifying punar nirmāņa”, and tentatively con- 
strue it with the genitive visistaparamatmanah, following the emendation proposed by 
Ramaswami Sastri. If visistaparamatmana were kept in the instrumental, as in E,, it would 
qualify, together with sobhavisesena, the substantive bhagavata: '[...] dance is recreated by 
the supreme being in a qualified form, i.e. the Lord with superior beauty. The word sobha 
(‘beauty’, lustre’) is the characteristic mark of dance (cf. § 3.1 and 3.4), which I take to be 
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Many of the elements in this passage are found, mutatis mutandi, in con- 
temporaneous discussions about the composition and transmission of the 
Vedas, a particularly hotly debated topic in the classical philosophical systems 
that relied on scripture as the ultimate source of authority. A passage in the 
Bhamati, Vacaspati Mišra's (gth/10th c.?) renowned commentary on Sankara’s 
Brahmasutrabhasya, summarizes the positions of Mimamsakas and Vedantins 
regarding the problem of the origin and eternality of the Vedas. This passage 
comes in the discussion of the third sutra of the Brahmasütra, i.e. Sastrayo- 
nitvat, which was already interpreted by Sankara as a tatpurusa, ‘because he 
is the source of the sacred teaching' dealing with the origination of the Veda 
from an omniscient being, the Brahman. The fact that the Veda possesses the 
quality of omniscience indicates that its creator must be equally qualified by 
omniscience. Vacaspati explains the Mimamsa position on the non-eternality 
of the manifestation of the Vedas from the eternal phonemes through the ana- 
logy of dance, which is created from the combination of the various move- 
ments that the dancer learns by imitating her master.!°° Just as the movements 
manifested by the dancer are similar, although not identical, to those executed 
by her master, so is every recitation of the Veda by a student similar but not 
identical to the previous one. Since Mimamsakas do not believe in an initial 
creation, they hold that transmission—coinciding with every instance of Vedic 
recitation—is uninterrupted (avicchinna) and beginningless (anadi). For Veda- 
ntins, on the contrary, who believe in the creation of the Veda by a supreme 
being, every successive creation—coinciding with a sequential composition of 
words and sentences from the phonemes— needs to be similar to the imme- 
diately previous one, therefore the creator is not completely free with respect 
to his creation, i.e. the šāstra. Although the question whether Abhinavagupta 
knew Vacaspati's multifaceted work is still an open one, it is quite plausible that 
this passage—unique, to the best of my knowledge, in Indian speculation— 
inspired Abhinavagupta's inversion of the analogy in his own text, in a pas- 
sage that similarly deals with the creation and transmission of an authoritat- 
ive teaching.!>! The relevant passage, reproduced here almost in its entirety, 
reads: 


associated with a quality, present in the creator, that is transferred to his creation, as is the 
case in parallel explanations of creation in other contexts, on which see below, n. 152. 
150 The clear reference to gender—the dance teacher being a male, and the student a female 
dancer—is interesting. In the Abhinavabharati, there are also many references to dance 
teachers (nrttacarya), all men. 
151 The argument for the eternality of the Vedas without a divine origin has been variously 
discussed by Mimamsaka authors, while the claim for the manifestation of the Vedas by a 
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Even by those who recognize the eternality (nityatva) of phonemes (the 
Mimamsakas), the non-eternality of words and sentences should be 
admitted. A word is, indeed, composed of phonemes differentiated by 
sequence. A sentence is composed of words differentiated by sequence. 
Sequence, which is a property of manifestation, is not a property of the 
phonemes, since for phonemes, which are eternal and all-pervasive, there 
can be no relationship of before and after, in respect of time or space. 
Manifestation being non-eternal, how can word-ness be eternal, though 
the manifested phonemes be eternal? By the non-eternality of words, the 
non-eternality of sentences etc. is also explained. Hence the reproduction 
(anukarana) of words etc. is like the reproduction (anukarana) of dance. 
Just as the danseuse, who is instructed, imitates the movements and ges- 
tures performed by the dance teacher, but does not exhibit the very same 
gestures, even so the pupil follows the same sequence among the phon- 
emes, words, etc. of the Veda as that adopted by the Vedic teacher, but 
does not pronounce the very same (sequence); for, the manifestations (of 
the sounds) by the pupil are different from the manifestations (of sounds) 
by the teacher. [...] The Jaiminiyas (i.e. the Mimamsakas), who do not 
believe in a creation or destruction, teach a beginningless (anādi) and 
uninterrupted (avicchinna) succession of teachers and pupils, similar to 
us, for the study of the Veda. But those who follow the teaching of Vyasa 
(i.e. the Vedantins) say that, though, according to the doctrine of creation 
and destruction, [...] the supreme self (paramatman) [...] is the eternal 
(nitya) source of the Vedas, he is not entirely free (svatantrya) with respect 
to them, since he composes their sequence in such a manner as to con- 
form to the earlier creations. 


Translation based on SURYANARAYANA SASTRI & KUHNAN RAJA 1933: 140-142152 


God, which represents the most common view among Vedanta authors, is also well repres- 
ented in the Pūrva-Mīmāmsā. I wish to thank Hugo David for having drawn my attention 
to this passage and for the discussion about it. 

Bhamati ad Brahmasütrabhasya1.3, pp. 140-142: ye pitavad varnanam nityatvam āsthisata 
tair api padavakyadinam anityatvam abhyupeyam. ānupūrvībhedavanto hivarnah padam. 
padani canupurvibhedavanti vakyam. vyaktidharmas cānupūrvī na varnadharmah, varņā- 
nam nityanam vibhinam ca kālato dešato va paurvaparyayayogat. vyaktis canityeti katham 
tadupagrhitanam varnanam nityanam api padatā nitya? padānityatayā ca vakyadinam 
apy anityatà vyākhyātā. tasman nrttanukaranavat padadyanukaranam api. yathā hi 
yādršam gātracalanādi nartakah karoti tādršam eva šiksyamāņānukaroti nartaki, na tu tad 
eva vyanakti, evam yādršīm ānupūrvīm vaidikanam varņapadādīnām karoty adhyapayita 
tadrsim evānukaroti manavakah, na tu tam evoccarayati, ācāryavyaktibhyo manavakavya- 
ktinàm anyatvāt. [...] tatra srstipralayam anicchanto jaimintya vedadhyayanam praty 
asmādršagurušisyaparamparām avicchinnam anādim ācaksate. vaiyasakam tu matam 
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Abhinavagupta combines elements from both views—the Mimamsaka and 
the Vedantin—in his analysis. Just like the Vedas, dance undergoes a further 
creation by the Lord, although its units of movement, like the phonemes, are 
beginningless in their use (pravahanaditva). Just like dance, the Vedas are an 
artefact, since their composition is based on a temporal and spatial sequence, 
which is connected with their phonic emission through recitation. Yet both the 
Vedas and dance can be attributed some kind of eternality (nityata), which is 
guaranteed by the fact that they have been transmitted through an unbroken 
succession (pravaha) of masters and pupils, and recreated each time as similar 
to their prototype. The term sajatiya, used by Abhinavagupta to describe the 
kind of relationship between the prototype and its reproduction, implies that 
the two are of the same kind but not exactly identical, just as in the example 
of Vacaspati, where he speaks about similarity (yadrs- ... tadrs-) with regard to 
the reproduction of the sequence of phonemes and words taught in Vedic recit- 
ation or the movements in dance training. This implies, in Abhinavagupta’s use 
of the analogy, that in the case of dance, each composition is characterized by 
the same beauty or multifariousness characterizing the Lord. 

While in the position attributed to the Vedantins by Vacaspati, the supreme 
self is not entirely free with respect to creation, in Abhinavagupta’s formula- 
tion, the recipient of the traditional teaching is endowed with freedom (sva- 
tantrya), as he will clarify while commenting on the transmission of dance from 
Siva to Tandu. In the Pratyabhijfia system, to which the commentator belongs, 
the subject is by definition free (svatantra), although he might not be fully 
aware of it. Freedom (svatantrya), together with consciousness (bodha), is one 
of the two components of subjectivity.5? It is thanks to his freedom that Siva 
manifests himself as the world in its different components. However, unlike the 
Vedantic god, he does not simply carry out the task of manifesting the Vedas 
at the beginning of each cosmic era, but he perpetually and simultaneously 
executes all the five cosmic operations of creation, preservation, destruction, 
concealment, and grace, the so-called paricakrtya. Moreover, the limited sub- 
ject is also essentially free, since his essence is no different from that of the 
Lord, that is, since he possesses the same innate power of creation. Yet the indi- 
vidual subject might have forgotten it or ignore it.154 It is from this perspective, 


anuvartamānāh $rutismrtitihasadisiddha ]srstipralayanusarena [...] paramatmano nitya- 
sya vedanam yoner api na tesu svatantryam, pūrvapūrvasargānusāreņa tādršānupūrvīvi- 
racanat. 

153 See, for instance, Torella 2002: xxxii. 

154 Onthe five cosmic activities (paricakrtya) as belonging also to the subject, see for instance 
Torella 2002: 133, n. 14. For the afterlife of the concept of paricakrtya as a set of activities 
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I believe, that we must read Abhinavagupta’s comment on the act of transmis- 
sion (dānakriyā) of dance, by which Siva allows Tandu the freedom—a freedom 
he already intrinsically possesses—to introduce multifariousness in dance by 
a creative act of his mind. 


By saying that '[the Blessed one] gave [the recakas etc.] (datta) [to the 
sage Tandu] (NS 4.260ab), [Bharata] shows that the variety (vaicitrya) 
that was introduced in [dance], on the basis of his own imagination (nija- 
buddhikrta), by the one to whom [Siva] allows freedom (svatantrya), does 
not go against what was seen [in Siva’s dance]. Therefore, the predomin- 
ance of beauty ($obha) in [dance] is superior.55 


Although the text of this passage is corrupt, the implication is quite clear: the 
dance that Tandu taught to Bharata was not exactly the same as the one per- 
formed by Siva, since Tandu was allowed to introduce some novelty into it, seen 
as variety or multifariousness. To Tandu indeed goes the credit for combining 
dance with musical instrumentation and singing, as well as with the poetic text, 
which allows both for new practices and new genres. Therefore, the transmis- 
sion of dance from Siva to Bharata, through Tandu, involves a truly creative 
move, through which variety is envisaged and change is brought about as an 
expansion of the field of dance.!56 


belonging to both Siva and the limited soul, and its close connection with the idea of Siva 
the dancer in Māhešvarānanda's work, see Wenta 2018. 

155 ABhadN$ 4.259cd-260ab, vol. 1, p. 167: datta iti. *yam svatantryam [conj., ya tandryàm M, 
T, Ej?5, yat tandum Eq, svatantryam E,5,] anujānāno nijabuddhikrtam *yat tena [E o) 
yatnena M, T, Ej] tatra vaicitryam anupravesitam na tad drstapratighatiti darsayati. 
tena sobhapradhanyam evātra jyayah |...]. The text of the editions is corrupt, and both 
Ramakrishna Kavi and Ramaswami Sastri have tried to suggest some emendations. If one 
looks at the few available manuscripts containing this passage—namely M, and T, alone, 
since T, has a lacuna here—it appears that the manuscripts read yatandryam as a single 
word, but recognized a possible loss of syllables by placing several dots on the top of the 
word. One may suppose that a relative pronoun yam was followed by svatantryam in a 
double accusative (the one to whom Siva allows freedom ...), which then requires read- 
ing (yat) tena as a correlative referring to Tandu (... by him was introduced in dance the 
variety that he conceived by his own imagination ...). This follows a conjecture proposed 
by Ramaswami Sastri, who silently corrects the text of Kavi and the Mss reading yatnena. 
What remains in the text of the manuscripts can be justified through the loss of a con- 
sonant cluster y(amsv)atandryam and the confusion of drya for trya in "tandryam. This 
restoration is of course tentative in the absence of better manuscripts, and no parallel of 
this discussion can be found in dance or dramatic literature. 

156 On the two main innovations by Tandu, and on the enlargement of the semantic field of 
nrtta, see the previous section. 
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Innovation is therefore sanctioned by the sastra through the very act of 
handing down knowledge to another individual, which reminds us of Vaca- 
spati's danseuse, with the important difference that Abhinavagupta's dancer 
is conceived of as a free agent who is allowed to truly innovate by an act of 
imagination and is not expected to simply emulate the teacher. To be creat- 
ive, the subject needs to be allowed freedom by the god, a theme that has 
been developed at length in the Pratyabhijfia.5’ Although, as noted by oth- 
ers, Abhinavagupta's agenda in matters of aesthetics is quite ecumenical,5? in 
matters of dance, he adopts what I regard as a peculiarly Saiva perspective. 
Two reasons might explain the incursion of specific Saiva theological positions 
into an otherwise non-confessional commentary. First of all, Siva is personally 
involved in the episode about the transmission of dance and, as Natarāja, his 
dance is commonly used in India as a metaphor for cosmic creation, which 
is indeed the model for every successive act of creativity.!*? Secondly, the fact 
that no ongoing debate about the issue of artistic transmission was available 
elsewhere in the established field of aesthetics must have allowed the com- 
mentator some liberty in the interpretation of the relevant passages. As I have 
shown, Abhinavagupta's sources in this respect are quite eclectic, and no altern- 
ative opinion is referred to, which suggests that the commentator was moving 
in still uncharted territory. 

The central idea of pravahanityata that Abhinavagupta attributes to the 
Veda—his model for the creation and transmission of dance— does not only 
refer to its new recreation at the beginning of a new era, but also to the continu- 
ous re-actualization/re-utterance of the Veda in the transmission from master 
to disciple, which is close to the Mimamsaka view. The same has been shown in 
more explicit terms to apply to dance, whereby a certain standard for the art is 
maintained, despite the inevitable changes that every artistic practice is bound 


157 See, for instance IPK 1.5.16, in the translation of Raffaele Torella: "The Lord, thanks to his 
freedom which is absence of duality, by creating a self not devoid of freedom variously 
representing him in the form of Īša etc. renders the carrying out of practical activity pos- 
sible’ (Torella 2002:122). In a similar vein, the dynamics of the causative syntax are used by 
Abhinavagupta to explain that the subject is essentially a free agent, on which see Torella 
1987. 

158 To describe Abhinavagupta's art theory, Cuneo speaks of an 'ecumenical attitude, i.e. a 
conscious attempt to underplay the "sectarian" aspects of his thought while commenting 
on works of a "trans-sectarian” discipline such as alamkarasastra’ (Cuneo 2016b: 5, n. 5). 
See also Cuneo 2016a. 

159 See, eg. Baumer 1995 on the interplay between cosmic and artistic creation in Kashmir 
Saivism and Baumer 1997 on dance/acting as central metaphors in it. See also Cuneo & 
Ganser (forthcoming) on the use of the metaphor of the theatrum mundi as samsara, with 
emphasis on the comparison between the actor and the divine creator. 
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to undergo with its passage from a master to a disciple. This standard of correct 
practice, coinciding with a superior beauty, is indeed provided by the authorit- 
ativeness and qualities of the first transmitter who, by transmitting the art, at 
the same time allows the freedom to introduce variety and change. Freedom 
in art is not only allowed within the limits of beauty, but it is also confined to 
some chosen individuals who, like Tandu, are endowed with specific qualities: 


‘(Dance was donated] to the sage [Tandu]/ i.e. to the one capable of dis- 
cerning the essential from the non-essential.16° 


In this connection, one might want to look at the question of the recipient of 
the sastra beyond the framework of the narrative of dance. Paradigmatic fig- 
ures in this sense are Bharata, the theatre master, and his hundred sons, the act- 
ors. The latter are generally referred to as ‘practitioners’ (prayoktr) or ‘experts 
in the theatrical art’ (natyajfía). In this way, a direct link is drawn between the 
divine originator of theatrical practice and the human exponents of the tra- 
dition, who have received the teachings and will in their turn transmit the art 
to the next generations of performers.!® Finally, sages such as Ātreya who ask 
about the knowledge of theatre and are mentioned as ‘seers’ (rsis) or ‘twice- 
born' (dvija or dvijottama) are supposed to be the depositaries of Bharata's text 
in its present form. The same quality of discernment expected of Tandu as a 
recipient of the art is also said to qualify Bharata's disciples.!6? At the time of 
the transmission of the newly created theatrical art, in fact, Brahma is instruc- 
ted by Indra to hand over theatre to people endowed with discernment and 
similar qualities. The apt recipients of the teaching are immediately identified 
as the seers (rsi), that is, Bharata and his sons, since the gods are recognized as 
unfit for this aim. 


To those who are skilful, learned, bold, and unwearied, may this Veda 
named Theatre be passed on by you (1.20). [...] The gods are incapable 
of receiving (grahana), maintaining (dhāraņa), understanding (dhyana), 
and performing (prayoga) it. Oh best and blessed [Bharata], unfit are they 
in handling theatre (1.22). 


Translation based on CUNEO 2008-2009;: 157162 


160 ABhad NS 4.260ab, vol. 1 p. 167: munaye ity ūhāpohādikušalāya. 

161 However on the fundamental ambiguity of the status of the actors in the Natyasastra's 
narrative frame, and the non-linearity of the transmission of theatrical art with cases of 
misuse and their political repression, see Ganser & Cuneo 2012. 

162 Cf. ABh ad NS 1.2-3, vol. 1, p. 6: sisyanam ūhāpohapātavam grahaņayogyatā ceti. 

163 NŚ 1.20, 22: kusalà ye vidagdhāš ca pragalbhaá ca jitasramah | tesv ayam natyasamjno hi 
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The qualities possessed by the sons of Bharata but lacking in the deities 
are explained by Abhinavagupta as indicative of the entire process of learn- 
ing, happening over various phases. The names given to its various phases 
reveal the influence of another classical text, the Arthasastra, which I believe 
to be the source, here as elsewhere, of Abhinavagupta's reflections on instruc- 
tion. The Arthašāstra gives the various steps of apprenticeship in the following 
sequence: the desire to learn (susrusda), audition (šravaņa), reception (gra- 
hana), memorization (dharana), discriminative knowledge (vijfíana), reason- 
ing (ua), rejection (apoha), and adherence to truth (tattvabhinivesa).!6* By 
matching the qualities absent in the gods to those present in the actors, Abhi- 
navagupta explains the teaching in the following way: 


‘Learned’ means ‘capable of discernment’ (uhapohasamartha). ‘Bold’ 
means ‘not afraid of the audience’. ‘Unwearied’ means ‘capable and en- 
dowed with a fit and never exhausted body’. First of all, [the pupil] re- 
ceives (grahana) [the teaching] from the mouth of the guru. [Then,] he 
maintains (dharana) it, i.e. he does not forget [it], he understands [it], i.e. 
he considers where he has to apply the teachings and where not (uhàpo- 


vedah samkramyatam tvayā || 20 || grahane dharane dhyāne prayoge cāsya sattama | asaktā 
bhagavan devā ayogyā natyakarmani || 22 || 

164 See Aš 6.1.4: Susrusasravanagrahanadharanavijfianohapohatattvabhinivesah prajfiagu- 
nah. These steps are reiterated by Abhinavagupta at the beginning of chapter 5 as he com- 
ments on the questions of the Rsis, who are eager to learn about the pürvarariga in ABh 
ad NŚ 5.2—4, vol. 1, pp. 205-206: svagatatattvagrahaņadhāraņādisāmarthyātmakašisya- 
sampaddaršanāyām [E,P* E, svagatattva’ D MP: T,P¢ TP" E,*°, svagata^ M,*¢ T,* Tec, 
svagatam T;] guruprotsāhanam ityabhiprayenahuh—yatheti. |...] uhapohavijnanadikam 
api dargayanti—grhitveti. cakārād dhārayitvā 'vadharitam niscitam. nikhilena sakalyeneti. 
yathatattvam iti tattvabhinivesam [E\4) E», tattvādinivešam D M, Tg T; Ej, tattvabhini- 
vesanam Eq] āhuh. pūrvarangam veditum icchama iti jijūāsā darsita. ‘When the master 
sees the competence of [his] pupils, which consists in their own ability to grasp (grahana) 
the essence [of his teaching], retain (dhāraņa) [it], etc., he is encouraged [to explain fur- 
ther]. With this intention in mind, the [Rsis] utter [the following words]: “The way in 
which [this theatre was born, and how the jarjara originated, how the obstacles were 
appeased and how the deities were worshipped, all this we have heard, grasped, and ascer- 
tained. Furthermore, we would now like to know it in full, as it actually is” (NŚ 5.2-3). [...] 
With the expression "having grasped, etc”, [the seers] also indicate [their competence in 
the other stages of the learning process,] such as [the ability to] supply the unsaid (wha) 
and to leave out the inessential (apoha), discriminative knowledge (vijfíana), etc. The 
mention of the particle ca [suggests that the teaching] was retained and then ascertained 
(avadharita), i.e. determined. “In full” means "entirely". [With the words] “as it actually 
is”, [the seers] express [their] firm conviction to know things as they really are (tattvābhi- 
nivesa). [Their] desire to know ( jijrtāsā) has been shown [by the words] “we would now 
like to know about the pūrvaranga” (N$ 5.4). 
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havicara), and performs [it], i.e. he manifests it in front of an audience. 
Furthermore, the word ‘and’ (ca) hints at the [various] activities useful 
to it, such as rehearsal (gunanika), athletic exercise (vyayama), repeated 
practice (abhyasa), and so forth. 


Translation based on CUNEO 2008—2009,: 158165 


The apprenticeship of theatre, as this passage suggests, comprises both a theor- 
etical and a practical phase, which coincide with the study of the Natyasastra 
as a recited text and a practical implementation comprising bodily training, 
which might have involved some martial techniques but possibly also the study 
of dance techniques.!66 It is not entirely clear if a separate training for the dan- 
cer was conceived in this phase, and if that required a previous knowledge of 
the šāstra. The evidence from Abhinavagupta and Vacaspati Misra suggests that 
dance instruction was generally taking place under the practical direction of a 
teacher, in the form of emulation by the student, but of course there must have 
existed several practices coexisting at the same time. No doubt, with its web 
of textual references to ideas about instruction and authoritative knowledge, 
the ‘identikit of the performer’ laid down by Abhinavagupta participates fully 
in the ideal and normative dimension of the šāstra. 

Because of their relevance to the conceptualization of the institute of tra- 
dition outlined here, and because some of his questions have informed the 
methodological approach of the present section, I would like to quote some 
considerations laid down by Federico Squarcini at the end of his introductory 
essay on tradition in South Asia: 


Every tradition has devised complex intellectual practices and strategies, 
thanks to which, while the elements of the originally established corpus 
areinnovated and changed— though seeking not to formally alter the fun- 
damental unitary picture—an attempt is made to preserve the image of 
integrity and inalterability. [...] However, ‘novelty’ cannot be avoided for 
two reasons: on the one hand, by not updating itself, a tradition risks to 
lose its persuasive force, on the other, those who, while working within a 


165 ABh ad 1.20-22, vol. 1, p. 17: kusalah grahanadharanayogyah. vidagdhah ūhāpohasama- 
rthah. pragalbhah parisady abhīravah. jitasramah yogyah samucitadehā akhinnakāyās ca. 
grahana iti. purvam gurumukhād grahanam [Xy Xz, avagamah Eia, Om. T4]. tasyāvi- 
smaranam dharanam. jfíaánam ūhāpohavicārah. prayogah parsadi prakatikaranam. cakā- 
rena ca tadupayogigunanikavyayamabhyasadih. 

166 Some overlap of martial and dance techniques are evident in the concept of vyayama, on 
which see above, n. 62. 
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tradition, do not sufficiently emphasize the specificity of its role, risk to 
diminish its importance. The theme of novelty and originality becomes 
an essential part of traditional discourse, though the fact remains that 
novelty was never to be presented as an ex novo given, but if anything as 
a renewal, restoration, reformulation of the original. 


SQUARCINI 2005: 27-28 


Abhinavagupta's attempt to establish a dispositif capable of embracing and 
legitimating novelty within traditional discourse can be interpreted along the 
same lines. Quite original to the Kashmirian thinker is, I believe, the fact that 
change, a factor inherent and inevitable in the concept of tradition, is not only 
presented as sanctioned by the šāstra through the myth working as a paradigm, 
but is also attributed to a certain artistic freedom, recognized and mobilized 
in the very act of transmission (cf. the verb datta ‘given’, analysed above) of 
handing over the practical knowledge of dance from an authorized transmit- 
ter to an authorized recipient. Moreover, the fact that freedom is conceived as 
being legitimated by a god has important consequences in that it raises the 
status of the recipient from a simple consignee in charge of re-transmitting an 
unchanged knowledge to guarantee its survival—the missing link in a repro- 
duction chain—to a truly creative artist. By this move, the dance tradition 
finds itself fully justified along with its intrinsic element of dynamism, with 
artistic creativity and imagination being valued— possibly for the first time in 
a South Asian theory of art—as legitimate and sought-after factors of change 
and innovation. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Aesthetics of Dance 


In Abhinavagupta’s famous formulation of aesthetic theory, a dramatic text 
presented on stage with the help of the spectacular machinery, complete with 
all of its components, triggers, in the spectator, an experience sui generis that 
takes the name of rasa. Rasa is the sap, flavour or essence of the perform- 
ance, and its experience is described asa tasting, relishing or savouring (rasana, 
asvadana, carvaņā), drawing on a culinary analogy already in vogue in Bharata's 
text.! The analysis of the process leading to the arousal of rasa in the spectator 
and the components into which this process can be dissected form the core 
of Abhinavagupta's aesthetics. Its essence can be extracted from the extens- 
ive commentary dedicated to the famous rasasūtra, Bharata's 'Aphorism on 
Rasa’, vibhavanubhavavyabhicarisamyogad rasanispattih: Rasa arises out of the 
union of the determinants, the consequents, and the transitory states’? In a 
scene dominated by srngara (the amorous rasa), for example, the determin- 
ants (vibhava) would be all of those factors arousing the character's emotion 
of delight (rati): a beloved, pleasure gardens, unguents and fragrant creams, 
garlands, etc. The consequents (anubhava) would be all the visible reactions 
to that emotion, such as sidelong glances, gentle speeches, playful movements, 
and so on. Finally, the transitory states (vyabhicarin) would be those accompa- 
nying the primary emotion or stable state (sthayibhava), for instance joy, jeal- 
ousy, shame, etc. Abhinavagupta establishes a fundamental difference between 
the emotions we experience in ordinary life, the bhāvas, and those that are 
triggered by a work of art, the rasas.? In theatre, as in literature more gener- 
ally, the cognizing subject ideally becomes a sensitive spectator, able to savour 


1 Foradiscussion of the culinary analogy and its implications for understanding Bharata's aes- 
thetic theory, see Cuneo 2013. 

2 Foratranslation of the commentary on the rasasūtra, see Gnoli 1968; Cuneo 2008-2009, and 
Pollock 2016. For a partial translation and a broad analysis of Abhinavagupta's aesthetics, see 
Bansat-Boudon 1992. 

3 Theprimary emotions or stable states (sthayibhava) are: delight (rati), humour (hāsa), sorrow 
(Soka), anger (krodha), valour (utsāha), fear (bhaya), disgust ( jugupsā), and astonishment 
(vismaya) (NS 6.17, 7.8ff.). Their corresponding rasas are: the amorous (srrigara), the comic 
(hāsya), the pathetic (karuna), the furious (raudra), the heroic (vīra), the fearsome (bhaya- 
naka), the odious (bibhatsa), and the wondrous (adbhuta) (NS 6.15, 6.45 ff.). Moreover, Abhi- 
navagupta admits a ninth rasa, the pacified (santa), whose primary emotion is ultimately the 
atman itself. On the number of rasas, see Raghavan 1940. 
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the emotions depicted through a sympathetic response, which is triggered by 
the generalization of the emotion. The latter guarantees that the spectator can 
identify himself with the events depicted and thereby savour the emotions in 
an essentially blissful experience, i.e. as rasa, an experience devoid of the ordin- 
ary reactions to emotions in real life: attachment, rejection, indifference.* 

Far from developing a mere psychological theory, Abhinavagupta pays great 
attention to establishing exactly how such ‘purified’ emotions are engendered 
through the performance, paving the way for a phenomenological account 
of the aesthetic experience. If the sixth and seventh chapters of the Abhi- 
navabhāratī are mainly concerned with analysing the composition of a work of 
art in terms of its emotional configuration (the determinants, the consequents, 
and the transitory and stable states), and how this can trigger an affective 
response in the spectator, it may be argued that the rest of the commentary 
strives to integrate all the disparate components of theatre so as to form a 
coherent and meaningful whole, where all the parts work in harmony, variously 
contributing to the arousal of rasa.” 

Once it had been theorized by Bharata as a central principle in the field of 
dramatics, other theorists—more or less successfully—started to incorporate 
rasa into the treatment of the different artistic forms, including those having 
an essentially non-linguistic nature, such as music and dance.® One possible 
way to explain the incorporation of rasa into other artistic domains has been 
proposed in the following terms by Katz: 


It is natural that music, being treated as part of a Gesamtkunstwerk, 
such as theatre, should follow the general aims of dramatic and poetic 
art, namely, it should be able to contain rasa and generate aesthetic 
responses. 


KATZ 1983: 60 


4 Although the aesthetic experience is conceptualized as an undivided cognitive event, it can 
be analysed into a sequence of phases in which the spectator first goes through the 'gen- 
eralization' of the emotion (sadharanikarana), implying a process of distancing, since the 
emotion is felt as common to everybody. This triggers a sympathetic response to the events 
represented, or empathy (hrdayasamvada, literally ‘dialogue with the heart’), which leads to 
an identification with them (tanmayibhava, literally ‘the fact of becoming that’), and finally 
to the savouring or mastication of rasa (rasāsvāda/carvaņā). On the different phases of the 
aesthetic process, see Bansat-Boudon 1992: 152-153. 

5 Tosome extent, however, already in the Natyasastra, the various rasas and bhāvas work as 
organizing principles around which the various dramatic techniques are systematized. 

6 In the field of music, such a tendency can already be detected in the Brhaddešī of Matanga, 
a text on music theory written around the eighth century. 
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As I will demonstrate in this chapter, instead of treating the incorporation 
of rasa into the domains of music and dance as a natural development of dra- 
matic theory, Abhinavagupta’s analysis is fully aimed at problematizing the 
presence of rasa in arts other than poetry and theatre, that is, outside of the 
specialized field of literature. 

To understand Abhinavagupta’s reluctance to extend the concept of rasa to 
drama’s closest ancillary arts, not to speak of painting and sculpture, one has 
to keep in mind that his work presupposes a theoretical turn that occurred in 
Kashmir in the middle of the ninth century, starting in the field of Ālamkārašā- 
stra with Anandavardhana, and later extending to the adjacent field of Natyasa- 
stra. In brief, this paradigm shift consisted in applying a model of textual 
analysis first developed in the field of Mimamsa—the science of ritual hermen- 
eutics—to the literary work or poetic text. Under the influence of Mimamsa, 
poetics shifted from being dominated by a formalist paradigm, in which single 
alamkaras are analysed as functioning independently from one another, to a 
teleological text analysis, in which all the components of the poetic text con- 
spire to bring about the overriding goal of poetry, identified with the rasa prin- 
ciple typically borrowed from the allied discipline of dramatics.” This move 
entailed a greater focus on the mechanisms of poetic language—the commu- 
nication of rasa typically being conceived in linguistic terms—as well as a new 
focus on the epistemology of rasa. 

The main conceptual challenges posed by the extension of Mimamsa her- 
meneutics to poetry and drama are in my view essentially twofold. First of 
all, if the unity and coherence of the literary work are guaranteed by the rasa 
principle, and if rasa is conveyed by a specific linguistic function, theorized 
in Ālamkārašāstra as vya/ijand (‘suggestion’, ‘manifestation’) or dhvani (‘res- 
onance, 'implicature'), how can non-linguistic elements such as dance and 
music, which are typically seen in a dramatic performance, be independently 
expressive of a rasa or even contribute to its arousal and therefore be mean- 
ingfully integrated into a comprehensive theory of aesthetics? In the field of 
Alamkarasastra, in fact, the validity of a poetic work can be assessed in terms 
of poetic suggestion, without exceeding the boundaries of the text and its lin- 


7 This paradigm shift has been analysed in McCrea 2008. The new hermeneutics of the poetic 
text promoted by Anandavardhana entailed that ‘one must always ask not only whether a 
particular element is beautiful in and of itself, but whether it is appropriate to the aesthetic 
objective of the work viewed as a whole’ (ibid.: 25). To be even more accurate, as argued in 
Bronner 2016, the active borrowing of cognitive and hermeneutical models from Mimamsa 
and its transposition within the field of Ālamkārarašāstra had already started with Udbhata. 

8 On dhvani, the ‘soul of poetry’ as theorized by Anandavardhana, see especially Ingalls et al. 
1990 and McCrea 2008. 
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guistic matrix. In the domain of Natyasastra, on the contrary, the process of 
aesthetic communication is much more difficult to account for due to the 
intrinsic complexity and multimediality of theatre. Apart from a whole array 
of non-homogeneous artistic techniques, theatre also involves a multiplicity of 
agents.? Explaining the process leading to the arousal of rasa in the spectator, 
as epitomized in the famous rasasütra, became a major ground for dispute in 
the tradition of dramatics.!° 

The second challenge concerns a development that typically derives from 
the rapprochement of poetic and dramatic theory. When rasa became the 
accepted aesthetic standard for both drama and poetry, the attention of the 
theorists shifted from rasa as aesthetic object to rasa as aesthetic experience." 
This gave rise, in dramatic theory, to a series of new and specific questions, 
different from those that had first been raised in connection with rasa in the 
field of literary theory. Theatre, in fact, distinguishes itself from poetry due to 
its paradigmatic use of dramatic representation or acting (abhinaya) for the 
communication of rasa. This being the case, how can we account for the com- 
munication of rasa in the absence of abhinaya—for instance, in poetry to be 
heard, danced, or sung—and how can we preserve the specificity of these other 
art forms, when they incorporate, to a greater or lesser extent, the representa- 
tional function proper to theatre? 

Abhinavagupta's evaluation of the aesthetics of dance can best be grasped 
in the light of these new theoretical engagements, which developed in Kash- 
mir at a time of intense intellectual and artistic renewal. In such a climate 
of cultural effervescence, the newly developed theories could immediately be 
tested against the existing practices and vice versa. Rather than being simply 
considered as infused with rasa, or as capable of directly conveying rasa, the 
object called nrtta (‘dance’, in its many acceptations) was examined both in 
connection with its ability to work within the theatrical performance—seen as 
an interconnected whole—as well as independently, as a form in its own right, 
distinct from theatre but sharing many of its features. Under these premises, 


9 On the new challenge posed by the analysis of the spectacular object from the hermen- 
eutic perspective elaborated by Mimàmsa, see Ganser 2016. 

10 In particular the shift of rasa from the character (or the actor) to the spectator (the 
perceiving subject), in the revolutionary work of the tenth-century literary critic Bhatta 
Nayaka, raised compelling new questions about its creation from factors belonging to the 
dramatic text and its performance. 

11 This is just one of the possible ways to explain the semantic shift of the word rasa from 
its first occurrence in the field of aesthetics in Bharata's treatise to its reconceptualization 
by Abhinavagupta. On the crucial question of the interpretations of the word rasa before 
Abhinavagupta, see Pollock 1998, 2016; Ali 2006; and Cuneo 2013. 
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the question dealt with in the section of the Abhinavabharati edited and trans- 
lated in this book could be put in the following terms: provided that dance is a 
component of theatre, are we justified in attributing to it an active role in the 
aesthetic process culminating in the rasa experience, or should we consider 
it a simple embellishment to the performance, the way in which Alamkari- 
kas conceived ornaments and poetic qualities prior to the Kashmirian poetic 
revolution? And if dance be taken as an independent form of spectacle, con- 
nected with a poetic text endowed with rasa, does it remain an ornamental 
art of bodily movement, or does it assume a theatrical nature? Before proceed- 
ing to the exposition of Abhinavagupta's detailed and original examination of 
these connected issues, it will be useful first to have a look at the prodromes of 
a discussion about dance in Bharata’s text. 


34 Dance within Theatre, Dance without Theatre 


To begin with, an enquiry about the place of dance in Bharata's theatre is called 
for by the very narrative logic built up in the Natyasastra. Even though, in the 
economy of the treatise, dance is treated earlier than all the other elements of 
performance, from the temporal perspective of the narrated events, it repres- 
ents a further addition to an already complete entity, the knowledge of which 
it presupposes.!? 

The questions about the reason for introducing dance into theatre are pres- 
ented in the Natyasastra as if they were asked, out of sheer curiosity, by the 
Rsis gathered around Bharata to hear about the origin of theatre. The questions 
arise, namely, after Bharata's account of how Siva presented the gift of dance 
to Tandu, and he in turn connected dance with melodic and instrumental 
music, thus giving shape to the tandava. This episode recounts the first formal 
transmission of the art of dancing directly from the deity to an apt recipient. 
Whether we place it in illo tempore or just before the transmission of the art of 
dance from Tandu to Bharata, chronologically it necessarily precedes Bharata's 
systematic description of the karanas and argaharas to the Rsis, although it 
follows in the textual economy of the treatise. The account of the pindiba- 
ndhas and their foundation myth and of how Tandu connected dance with 
music are also presupposed by the seers' questions about dance. Their back- 
ground could be reconstructed as follows: Siva advises Brahma to introduce 


12 On the first introduction of dance into theatre via the kaisiki vrtti, and on its further intro- 
duction by Siva into the preliminary rite, through its formal teaching by Tandu, see 81.3.3. 
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dance into the purvaranga; he calls Tandu and tells him to instruct Bharata in 
dance; Siva transmits the dance to Tandu; Tandu connects dance with instru- 
mentation; and Bharata is instructed by Tandu in the karanas, angaharas, and 
recakas. Having listened to all this, the Rsis pronounce two crucial verses: 


Given that dramatic acting has been devised by those experts in [theatre] 
for the sake of attaining [its] objects, why indeed has this dance been 
devised [and] what is the nature to which it conforms? It is not connec- 
ted with the contents of the songs, nor does it bring any object into being. 
Why has this dance been devised in [connection with] gītas and āsāri- 
tas?13 


It is not easy to evaluate the exact purport of this sentence in Bharata's order of 
ideas. Surely, the second part of the question has to be related to the sphere 
of the pūrvaranga, since it mentions some of the technical terms proper to 
it. Siva, in fact, suggested making the preliminaries variegated by introducing 
dance into the vardhamana, the gitakas, and the asaritas, as well as by enacting 
the meaning of the mahagitas.4 The details on the course of action followed 
in combining dance with songs and instrumental music in the purvaranga are 
provided immediately after the answers to the questions of the Rsis (v. 4.269cd— 
270ab ff.). In the various segments forming the longer musical compositions of 
the preliminary rite, the phases of abstract dance (nrtta), performed to instru- 
mental music, alternate with moments of enactment (abhinaya), aimed at rep- 
resenting the meaning of the song lyrics. This alternation is particularly visible 
in the vardhamana, a musical piece comprised of a collection of four asaritas, 
and in the gitakas, a fixed group of seven musical compositions, starting with 
the madraka, that are performed as the first limb of the purvaranga after the 
drawing of the curtain.! The actual presence of dance side by side with act- 
ing in these musical structures suggests two different but contiguous uses of 
bodily movement. Moreover, Siva's instruction to use dance to enact the mean- 
ings of ‘great songs’ makes the function of dance overlap with that of abhinaya, 
which might have raised legitimate doubts about their respective domains and 
separate identity.! 


13 NŚ 4.261cd-263ab: yada praptyartham arthanam tajjttair abhinayah krtah || kasman 
nrttam krtam hy etat kam svabhavam apeksate | na gitakarthasambaddham na capy artha- 
sya bhavakam || kasman nrttam krtam hy etad gitesv asaritesu ca | 

14 NS 4.14-15ab, cf. §1.3.3, n. 75. 

15 On the structure of the pürvarariga, see § 2.3.2, n. 91. 

16 Transposed to the terminology nowadays used by scholars of performance, this could be 
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Alternatively, the first part of the question ‘why indeed has this dance been 
devised and what is the nature to which it conforms?’ can be viewed as a more 
general question concerning the nature and scope of the newly introduced 
object called ‘dance’ within theatre. As told in the narrative of origins, dance 
assumed the status of an ancillary of theatre only after adding the kaisiki vrtti 
to the other manners. In this connection dance is declared to be a constitu- 
ent element of the bodily acting (arigikabhinaya), along with two other modes 
of using the body expressively, namely sakha and arkura.!” This suggests that 
dance must have played a role in the protocol of acting, at least as a mode of 
bodily expression, if not as directly connected with representational content. 
As can be gleaned from some famous specimens of classical Sanskrit plays, 
dance could also function as the content of representation itself: dance scenes 
indeed became a favourite topic of depiction by dramatists.! 

The laconic answer, provided by Bharata in three verses, does not help us 
any further in narrowing the scope of the questions posed by the seers: 


On this point, itis said that dance does not indeed conform to any object, 
but it is meant to generate beauty (Sobhà); that is why dance has come 
into use. Generally, everybody likes dance in itself. Moreover, this dance 
is praised because it is considered auspicious (mangalya). And on [occa- 
sions such as] weddings, the birth of a child, welcoming a new child-in- 
law, jubilation, success, and so forth, it is a cause of merriment. That is 
why this dance has come into use.!? 


regarded as a problem of the fuzzy boundaries between the phenomenal body and the 
semiotic body, i.e. the body perceived in itself, i.e. in its own materiality, and the body per- 
ceived as something else, i.e. as a signifier. On these two concepts, see Fischer-Lichte 2008: 
140-147, and for their application to ancient dance discourse, see Schlapbach 2018: 10. 

17 The relevant verse is NŚ 814: asya šākhā ca nrttam ca tathaivankura eva ca | vastūny abhi- 
nayasyeha vijfieyani prayoktrbhih || "The šākhā, dance and the ankura are known as the 
elements of this [bodily] acting’ Abhinavagupta quotes this verse on several occasions, 
on which see below, n. 182. 

18 A famous example is the dance competition described in the Mālavikāgnimitra. This and 
other examples could be regarded as cases of ekphrasis, to borrow a term from classical 
studies. For a discussion of the importance of ekphrasis in the study of ancient dance, in 
the less commonly attested sense of literary depictions of dance, see Schlapbach 2018: 
9-18. 

19 NŚ 4.263cd-266ab: atrocyate na khalv artham kaficin nrttam apeksate || kin tu sobham 
prajanayed iti nrttam pravartitam | prayena sarvalokasya nrttam istam svabhavatah || 
marngalyam iti krtvā ca nrttam etat prakirtitam | vivāhaprasavāvāhapramodābhyudayādisu 
|| vinodakaranam ceti nrttam etat pravartitam | 
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A straightforward translation of the term šobhā as ‘beauty’ may sound 
reductive and not unambiguous, considering that the concept of beauty in 
art and aesthetic theory has had such a multiplicity of interpretations in the 
West.?? The task proves even more arduous when one considers that a fully 
fledged theory of aesthetics, which might be of help in evaluating these state- 
ments on dance, is nowhere to be found in Bharata’s text. In other parts of the 
Natyasastra, the term gobha is connected with the idea of beauty as achieved 
through ornamentation, that is, through the addition of some beautifying ele- 
ment. Similarly, in the chapter on harmonious acting (samanyabhinaya), šobhā 
is listed among the seven effortless (ayatnaja) graces or virtues (lit. ‘orna- 
ments’, alamkaras) of women,”! and is explained as the action of embellishing 
(alamkarana) the limbs with physical beauty (rūpa), youth (yauvana), and 
charm (/avanya), enhanced by amorous enjoyment.?? When, on the contrary, 
šobhā is manifested as one of the virtues of the hero, it consists in the display of 
resolve (dhairya), prowess (Saurya), valour (utsaha), and contempt for menial 
objects, a quality in which he vies with the best of men.?3 Elsewhere in the 
Nātyašāstra, šobhā is described as something produced through the addition 
of some element to an already complete whole, as for instance by adding facial 
colouring (mukharāga)—e.g., blushing—to an already well constructed bodily 
enactment, complete with the major and minor limbs. Indeed, although bodily 
acting might be less prominent at some moments in the dramatic perform- 
ance, when one employs facial colouring, beauty is nevertheless doubled, like 
the night by the moon.?^ 


20 An informed history of beauty in the Indian context still needs to be written. For the vari- 
ous words used for indicating 'beauty' or beauty-related concepts in the field of Sanskrit 
poetry, see Ingalls 1962 and Smith 2010. A significant step in the interpretation of the 
concept of beauty in a broader cultural perspective was taken by Ali in his innovative 
study on courtly culture. Ali (2004: 143) speaks of 'an enduring concern with beauty' and 
suggests that ‘the theory of beauty was something like a worldview’. On beauty in the Indic 
world, see also Raghavan 2008 and the recent Torella (forthcoming) on spiritual and aes- 
thetic beauty in Abhinavagupta's work. 

21 The other types of graces are the three produced from the body (arigaja) and the ten nat- 
uralones (svabhavika). Cf. N$ 22.5 and, for a study thereof, see Bansat-Boudon 1991a, where 
these graces are given the collective name of sattvikalamkaras. 

22 NŚ 22.27: rüpayauvanalavanyair upabhogopabrmhitaih | alamkaranam anganam šobheti 
parikirtita || 

23 NŚ 22.34: daksyam sauryam athotsaho nicarthesu jugupsanam | uttamais ca gunaih spa- 
rdhā yatah šobheti sā smrtā || 

24 NS 8.165cd—167ab: sakhangopangasamyuktah krto ‘py abhinayah subhah || mukharagavi- 
hīnas tu naiva šobhānvito bhavet | Sarirabhinayo 'lpo pi mukharagasamanvitah || dvigunam 
labhate sobham rātrāv iva nisakarah | 
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With regard to the use of bodily movement, the production of beauty in the 
body in both theatre and dance is said to depend on a certain grace of the 
limbs, called sausthava.?° In all these occurrences, šobhā coincides to some 
extent with the production of a specific kind of beauty in an already beauti- 
ful aggregate, through the addition of a special element enhancing it. Is dance 
used similarly in theatre, as an embellishment that guarantees the production 
of beauty? And how does beauty contribute to the performance and its overall 
aim? As a matter of fact, no clear idea about the supposed aesthetic function of 
dance can be traced in the fourth chapter of the Natyasastra, nor is it possible to 
draw a definite picture of the place of dance within the performance of a play.”® 

As to Bharata's qualification of dance as auspicious (marigalya), it should 
be pointed out that this term has to be seen in connection with the festive 
occasions to which dance is linked outside of theatre. Apart from dance, instru- 
mental music is also prescribed by Bharata for the depiction of auspicious 
occasions in a play, suggesting the analogous use of music independently of 
theatre.? Situations in which dance and music are used in connection with 
festivals and rituals find depiction in the extant plays and in literature more 
generally? All this suggests that the use of dance and music for auspicious 
ends had its basis in worldly practices. 


25 NŚ 10.89cd-giab: sausthave hi prayatnas tu kāryo vyayamavedibhih || sausthavam la- 
ksanam proktam vartanakramayojitam | šobhā sarvaiva nityam hi sausthavam samupasri- 
tā || na hi sausthavahinangah sobhate nātyanrttayoh | On sausthava and its connection 
with dance, see $2.2, n. 62. 

26 Besides the intrinsic difficulties in reconstructing scenic practices that are no longer 
extant, the written medium—be it in the form of theoretical manuals or of dramatic 
texts—is in any case inadequate to account for a living reality such as dance. Although art 
forms like Kutiyattam and Kathakali are generally considered the closest ‘heirs’ of classical 
Sanskrit drama, the data we receive from modem sources should be handled with care. 
There has been a tendency among scholars, especially in the pioneering studies on Indian 
theatre, to superimpose what one sees on stage today onto the ancient theatre outlined by 
Bharata, so that a ‘dance character’, similar to that witnessed in contemporary perform- 
ances of Bharatanatyam and Odissi, has been unjustifiably superimposed onto Sanskrit 
theatre. On the political motives underlying such over-interpretations, see § 1.2. 

27 Cf. NŚ 3418-19: utsave caiva yāne ca nrpanam marigalesu ca | šubhakalyāņayoge ca viva- 
hakarane tathā || utpāte sambhrame caiva sangrame putrajanmani | īdršegu hi karyesu 
sarvatodyani vadayet || Note that Abhinavagupta affirms that musical instruments should 
be played all together on such occasions, both in theatre and in the world (ABh ad locum, 
vol. 4, p. 413: etac ca nātye loke 'pi ca). The reference here is probably to the dramatic depic- 
tion of festivals, which is based on the world. 

28 See, for instance, the description of the dance performed ritually in the temple of Maha- 
kala in Ujjain in Kalidasa's Meghadiita (vv. 34-36), or the depiction of Kama’s festival in 
the first act of Sri Harsa's Ratnāvalī. 
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Taking advantage of the intrinsic ambiguity of Bharata’s statements, Abhi- 
navagupta unsheathes his exegetical weapons and literally dismantles the 
questions about dance, starting from the very source of the query. Disregard- 
ing the caption ‘the seers said’ (rsaya ūcuh) which, in the transmitted text of 
the Nātyašāstra, precedes the questions about dance, Abhinavagupta inter- 
prets the two verses as an imaginary objection (purvapaksa), raised by Bharata 
himself in the guise of an opponent.?? Hidden under such a guise, the oppon- 
ent/Bharata would raise the following doubt: 


Is dance different from theatre or is it no different from it? And if it were 
considered to be different, would it have a purpose or not?30 


In the typical style of a philosophical debate, the presentation of the oppon- 
ent's view or first thesis (purvapaksa) is followed by a long elaboration, in which 
the positions of various adversaries are exposed and refuted before the estab- 
lished opinion (siddhanta) is finally presented in the form of an answer to the 
purvapaksa (NŚ 4.263cd—266ab). Two main opponents alternatively take the 
floor, through objections and counter-objections: the first maintains the iden- 
tity of dance and theatre, and is thus called 'abhedapaksin'; the second argues 
in favour of their difference, whence the appellation ‘bhedapaksin’. The argu- 
ments of the abhedapaksin, identified with the purvapaksa staged by Bharata, 
will form the main object of Abhinavagupta's refutation. Although the com- 
mentator upholds the difference between dance and theatre, the arguments of 
the bhedapaksin may be regarded as a prima facie view, lacking as they are in 
proper philosophical acumen. They mainly serve the purpose of moving the 
debate forward and bringing its different levels of interpretation to the fore. 
The pürvapaksa is in fact presented as tripartite, on the basis of three differ- 
ent alternative interpretations of the purport of Bharata's questions, which are 
derived by playing on the polysemy of the Sanskrit words in NS 4.261cd—263ab. 

Thanks to this sophisticated device, the purvapaksa reveals a multiplicity 
of layers in which the word 'nrtta' is seen to refer, successively, to 1) dance as 
an independent genre of staged performance; 2) dance as an element of the 
dramatic performance or play; 3) dance as a component of the purvaranga. 
Accordingly, questions about the nature of dance and its difference from 
theatre apply to all three domains. In all the three cases, the pürvapaksin 


29 See Translation 1.1. 
go X ABhad NS 4.261cd—26gab, vol. 1, p. 168: nrttam natyad bhinnam abhinnam va. bhinnatve pi 
saprayojanam aprayojanam va. 
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assumes the presence of a fundamental feature of theatre in dance, namely its 
mimetic or narrative function, called abhinaya, which would be the ground for 
their assimilation. Even though the thesis that dance and theatre are the same 
will ultimately be refuted, this does not entail the complete denial of abhinaya 
in dance. The position that dance is a bodily movement devoid of abhinaya, 
which corresponds to the communis opinio expressed, for instance, by Dhanika, 
is presented by Abhinava only as a temporary position in his unprecedented 
examination of the nature and aesthetics of dance.*! 

In my opinion, Abhinavagupta’s original argument aims at enlarging the 
field of dance so as also to encompass the emerging new spectacular genres, 
such as Dombika and others, which the texts list under a variety of categor- 
ies: nrttakavya, nrtya, uparupaka, and the like.?? These genres patently contain 
some form of enactment, just like the /asyanga dance pieces of the purvaranga, 
since both connect dance with the lyrics of the songs to which they are per- 
formed. Moreover, in the case of the other songs in the preliminary rite, it is 
not the alternation of dance and dramatic acting that raises ambiguity about 
the respective spheres of application of dance and theatre, but rather the 
fact that dance itself is used to enact textual meaning, that is, as an abhi- 
naya. 

First of all, Abhinavagupta's definition of nrtta has to be flexible enough 
to encompass all the different manifestations of dance. Secondly, in order to 
avoid its conflation with theatre due to their common use of enactment, Abhi- 
navagupta opts for an overall reconfiguration of the meaning of abhinaya in 
theatre and dance. Moreover, just as abhinaya enters the sphere of dance, 


31  SeeTranslation, 3.1. On this point, my interpretation of Abhinavagupta's ultimate position 
differs from that of Bansat-Boudon, who declares: 'Du débat, nous ne donnerons que les 
conclusions: la danse, en effet, diffère du théâtre en ce qu'elle est exempte d’ abhinaya’ 
(Bansat-Boudon 1992: 400). The definition of dance as a movement of limbs devoid of 
representational function, however, is the most common by far in the theoretical texts. 
It appears for the first time in the Avaloka on the Dasarüpaka, where Dhanika interprets 
the definition of dance as talalayasraya- (DR1.9b) as tanmatrapekso ‘ngaviksepo 'bhinaya- 
Sanyo nrttam iti (AL ad DR 1.9), cf. $2.1, n. 24. The Samgītaratnākara of Šārngadeva (13th 
c.), which otherwise follows the Abhinavabharati quite closely, presents the same tripart- 
ite object as the Dasarūpaka and defines dance in analogous terms: gātraviksepamātram 
tu sarvabhinayavarjitam || arigikoktaprakarena nrttam nrttavido viduh | (SR 7.27cd—28ab) 
"The experts in dance, however, know dance as consisting in a mere throwing of limbs, 
devoid of all kind of enactment, under the modality that has been stated with regard to 
bodily acting: 

32 The possibility that Abhinavagupta could have deliberately avoided using the category of 
nrtya, common in other texts, has been discussed in $2.1. On the scope of the word nrtta 
in the Abhinavabharati and on the seven nrtta varieties, see $ 2.4 and Translation 8.6. 
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dance is seen to participate in theatrical performance, not only in its prelim- 
inary phase, but both as a topic in the narrative plot and as a staging tech- 
nique. In the latter respect, dance is considered, though in a very special sense, 
to be part of the bodily code used to express emotions and ideas, the so- 
called argikabhinaya. This raises questions about its potential as an expressive 
medium within drama. Similar questions about expressivity are raised in con- 
nection with other non-linguistic elements of theatre, such as instrumental 
music and vocal singing. Their overwhelming presence during a theatrical per- 
formance is suggested by the orchestra being placed directly on stage, as well 
as by the many instances of songs and instrumental accompaniment punctu- 
ating key moments in the dramatic representation, for instance the entrance 
of characters, sudden changes or transitions in the emotive mood, and so on. 
The issue of the connection of dance and music might thus be seen to develop 
from a specific question about the use of bodily movements along with āsāri- 
tas and other songs in the purvaranga, to a more general query about the 
coordination of the different elements in the staging of a play. The presence 
of dance and music within the play calls moreover for a consideration of the 
role of pleasure and the alluring elements in the aesthetic process, and the 
contribution of beauty to the attainment of the twofold aim of theatre, i.e. 
pleasure (priti) and instruction (vyutpatti), both encompassed by the notion 
of rasa.?? 

Without recounting the whole discussion of the nature of dance and its dif- 
ference from theatre—which can be consulted in the edition, translation, and 
explanatory notes presented in this book—in the rest of this chapter I will 
concentrate on the original motives of what I regard as Abhinavagupta's for- 
mulation of an ‘aesthetics of dance’. Before we delve into the question of the 
role of dance as an expressive medium within theatre, we must have a look at 
its homologue, dramatic acting, and its categories. 


3.2 Enacting Emotions: A vademecum for the Actor 


Si deve trovare un linguaggio— con parole, con immagini, movimenti, 
atmosfere—che faccia intuire qualcosa che esiste in noi da sempre. E una 
conoscenza molto precisa. I nostri sentimenti, quelli di tutti noi, sono 
molto precisi.* 


PINA BAUSCH 


33 On pleasure and instruction as the twofold purpose of theatre, see below, § 3.4. 
34 From Laurea Honoris Causa a Pina Bausch, Alma Mater Studiorium, Università degli Studi 
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Dramatic acting (abhinaya) has been recognized in India as the character- 
istic feature distinguishing drama from other literary works. The earliest theor- 
eticians of poetry had already posited a disciplinary boundary between drama 
and poetry on the basis of the enactment of the literary content in the former.?5 
The amplitude of the treatment devoted to this defining feature of drama in 
Bharata’s text finds no parallel in other dramatic traditions across the world. 
The techniques of enactment in fact cover the entire scope of an actor's activ- 
ity, including his capacity for control over the emotional sphere. Judging from 
the extent of the treatment of bodily movement in the Natyasastra, and as can 
also be gleaned from contemporary dance/theatre practices, it appears that the 
Indian tradition never considered gesticulation as a mere appendix to the writ- 
ten text. On the contrary, body language or non-verbal behaviour was viewed as 
afully fledged expressive medium, whose techniques could be codified through 
rules and mastered by actors. 

The four registers of acting are the bodily (arigika), the vocal (vacika), the 
psychophysical (sattvika), and the ornamental (aharya).?6 These are, as their 
names indicate, differentiated according to the medium by which the repres- 
entation is carried out: the body, the voice, the mind, and the costume. From 
the most general uses down to the smallest details, dramatic acting was seen as 
closely intertwined with the emotional sphere, including in its textual encod- 
ing.?? The general definition of abhinaya is given in NS 8.6, based on its etymo- 
logical formation: 


The root ni, preceded by [the prefix] abhi-, has the sense of determining 
the meanings (artha) [of the dramatic text] as directly manifested in front 
(abhimukhya) [of the spectator]. It is called abhinaya because it carries 


di Bologna, 1999, quoted in Lo Iacono 2007:129. (‘One should find alanguage—with words, 
images, movements, atmospheres—capable of suggesting something that exists within us 
since time immemorial. This knowledge is very precise. Our emotions, those of everybody, 
are very precise’ [my translation]). 

35 See, for instance, Bhamaha’s Kavyalamkara 1.24cd on drama (nataka): uktam tad abhine- 
yartham ukto ‘nyais tasya vistarah || ‘Drama has been said to have its content enacted, and 
its details have been expounded by others.’ 

36 | Cf. NS 623: arigiko vacikas caiva hy aharyah sāttvikas tatha | cātvaro 'bhinayā hy ete vijfieya 
nātyasamšrayāh || For an elaboration of the term 'abhinaya' with respect to the means 
involved, as opposed to the restricted Western concept of ‘acting’ or ‘reciting’, see Ganser 
2007: 65-67. This section represents a revised and enlarged version of this earlier article. 

37 Forinstance, of the thirty-six types of looks (drstis) that are classified in NS 8.40—44 as part 
of the upangabhinaya (‘acting through the minor limbs’), eight correspond, by a rather 
artificial parallelism, to the eight rasas, eight to the eight sthayibhavas, and the remaining 
twenty to some of the vyabhicaribhavas. 
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(nayati) the objects (padartha) [of theatre to the audience]. And it has 
been called abhinaya since it determines the different meanings, accord- 
ing to practice, in association with the twig-limbs (sakha), the major limbs 
(aga), and the minor limbs (upariga).?? 


Dramatic acting is thus defined according to its function in theatre, which is 
to communicate the textual meanings to the audience. These meanings are 
primarily conceived in terms of emotions, as it emerges, for instance, from the 
use of the term abhinaya in what Abhinavagupta regards as the very defini- 
tion of theatre: "This nature proper to the ordinary experience, associated with 
pleasure and pain, is called theatre (natya) when it is conveyed by the means of 
dramatic enactment such as the bodily and the others (argadyabhinaya).9? An 
even more specific link between acting and the emotional sphere is provided 
in the definitions of the bhavas in the seventh chapter: ‘the emotional states 
(bhava) [are so called, since] they, associated with the voice, the body and 
the mind (sattva), bring the contents of poetry (kavyartha) into being (bhava- 
yanti).40 

The treatment of acting technigues covers the largest portion of Bharata's 
treatise (roughly chapters 8-26). The commentary on the eighth chapter, on 
bodily acting (arigikabhinaya), is lost at present, and there is little hope that 
it will ever resurface. This is all the more regrettable since the eighth chapter 
is the first in the treatise to deal exclusively with the topic of abhinaya, and 
therefore must have contained important introductory remarks on the art of 
acting in general, and through the body in particular. I deem it legitimate 


38 NS 8.6-7: abhipurvas tu nifidhatur abhimukhyarthanirnaye | yasmat padarthan nayati 
tasmat abhinayah smrtah || vibhavayati yasmāc ca nanarthan hi prayogatah | sakhango- 
pangasamyuktas tasmād abhinayah smrtah || In NS 8.6c, some manuscripts read yasmat 
prayogam nayati; however, given Abhinavagupta's insistence elsewhere on the fact that 
abhinaya carries the meanings, I prefer to read padarthan here. 

39 NS 1119: yo ‘yam svabhavo lokasya sukhaduhkhasamanvitah | so 'ngadyabhinayopeto 
nātyam ity abhidhiyate || 

40 NŚ prose before 7.1: vāgangasattvopetān kavyarthan bhāvayantīti bhava iti | According to 
Abhinavagupta, the kavyarthas are the rasas, whose savouring is preceded by the know- 
ledge of the stable and transitory states (cf. ABh ad locum, vol. 1, p. 337). 

41 It might be argued that the first chapter dealing with abhinaya should be considered 
the one on the emotional states (bhavas), namely the seventh chapter, since it is here 
that the psychophysical states (sattvikabhavas), which are part of psychophysical acting 
(sattvikabhinaya), are explained at length. (See NŚ 7.93—117, as well as NŚ 8.10: sattvikah 
pūrvam uktas tu bhàvais ca sahito maya | angabhinayam evadau gadato me nibodhata || 
"The psychophysical-[acting] has been treated by me earlier [in the treatise], in connec- 
tion with the bhavas. Now listen to the explanation of the bodily acting’). The commentary 
on the seventh chapter, however, breaks off abruptly after the fourth verse. 
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to assume that something of a fully fledged theory of acting may have been 
presented in this lost chapter of the Abhinavabharati, since Abhinavagupta 
declares on various occasions that he will later engage in explaining some par- 
ticular aspect of abhinaya that one cannot trace to the extant portion of the 
commentary.*? Even though it is not possible, given the present state of the 
text, to form a complete picture of Abhinavagupta's concept of dramatic acting, 
occasions for speculation about such a central topic are not lacking throughout 
the extant text of the Abhinavabharati. In this perspective, the discussion about 
dance and abhinaya dealt with in the Tandavadhyaya and fully translated here 
assumes a new relevance for the study of Abhinavagupta's ‘lost theory of act- 
ing. 

As to the group of four abhinayas, these are sometimes referred to with the 
abbreviated formula arigikadyabhinaya-, or angadyabhinaya-, which refers in 


42 For instance, the anticipation of the full explanation of the sakhà in ABh ad N$ 4.61cd— 
62ab, on which see $ 2.2, n. 45. Other examples include mentions of topics to be discussed 
in the chapter on upāngābhinaya, suggesting that a full account of abhinaya and its vari- 
ous means was to be found there. For instance: ABh ad NŚ 14.2, vol. 2, pp. 220-221: esa 
hi tanur nātyasya sakalaprayogabhittibhūtatvenātodyagītābhinayānugrāhakatvāt svayam 
abhinayarūpatvāc ca. pradarsitam caitad asmabhir upāngābhinayārambha eva. ‘For this 
[i.e. the voice] is the body of theatre since, due to its being the canvas on which the 
whole performance [is inscribed], it encompasses instrumental music, singing and act- 
ing, and since it itself has the nature of enactment [i.e. the vacikabhinaya]. We have 
shown this at the beginning of the [chapter on the] acting through the minor limbs (i.e. 
NS ch. 8); ABh ad NŚ 224, vol. 3, p. 149: vāgangasattvābhinayā anyonyam sahacaryamā- 
nah, na tv evam tesv aharya ity asyanupadanakriya. etac ca na muner matam ity āvedi- 
tam asmabhir upangabhinayaharyabhinayadhyayayor ity astam, "The registers of acting 
through the voice, the body and the mind sustain each other, but the one based on the 
costume does not [interact] with them in the same way. That is why it has not been 
included [in the samanyabhinaya]. But this is not the opinion of the Muni, as we have 
acknowledged in the chapter on acting through the minor limbs (i.e. N$ ch. 8) and in the 
one about ornamental acting. Let the matter rest for the time being'; ABh ad N$ 22.50, 
vol. 3, p. 174: yat pūrvam uktam—asya šākhā ca [corr., na E,] nrttam ca tathaivankura 
eva ca | trividham vastv abhinayasya [corr. Bansat-Boudon 1992: 387, n. 466a, abhinayah 
... E;]| iti tena sahāsya yathā na virodhas tathaivopapaditam upangabhinaye. ‘As to what 
has been stated before[, namely that] "the šākhā, dance (nrtta), and the arikura are the 
three elements of the [bodily] acting (abhinaya)" (N$ 814), it has been demonstrated in 
the chapter on enactment through the minor limbs how it does not contradict the [reas- 
oning here]’ (For the context of this statement, see Bansat-Boudon 1992: 387); ABh ad 
NŚ 22.51, vol. 3, p. 175: kevalam tatkālikātatkālikādimātreņa vakyam bhidyatam nama. etac 
copangabhinaye vitatyopapaditam. ‘It is possible to disjoin the sentence [from the enact- 
ment] only insofar as it may be simultaneous or non-simultaneous with it. Moreover, 
we have treated this [topic] in detail in the [chapter] on acting through the minor 
limbs.’ 
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order to bodily,* vocal, psychophysical,*° and ornamental acting.^9 The hier- 
archy between them is explained by Abhinavagupta in metaphorical terms: 
while vocal enactment is the body of theatre (tanur nātyasya), since it is like 
a canvas on which the whole performance is inscribed (sakalaprayogabhitti), 
bodily enactment provides theatre with vital breath (natyanupranaka).^" Still 
superior to these is psychophysical enactment, in which theatre is grounded 
(cf. NŚ 22.1cd: natyam sattve pratisthitam), and according to the presence of 
which a performance can be defined as superior, average, or inferior.^9 As 
to costume or accoutrements (āhārya), its very status as an enactment was 
a debated topic among theoreticians since, strictly speaking, costumes and 
scenic props are not acting techniques. Nevertheless, as Abhinavagupta argues, 
actors use them in order to hide their own identity beneath that of the dramatis 
persona, hence they help in conveying the determinant factors to the spectat- 
ors, which is one of the functions specific to abhinaya.*9 


43 Angikabhinaya covers NŠ chs. 8-12 and is said to be threefold: corporal, facial, and based 
on gestures (NŚ 8.11: trividhas tv angiko jfieyah šārīro mukhajas tathā | tathā cestakrtas 
caiva sakhangopangasamyutah ||). Although facial expression (mukhaja) is explained in 
chapter 8 and is based on the minor limbs (upariga), the scope of the other two subdivi- 
sions, i.e. šārīra and cestakrta, and how they differ from one another is not crystal clear. 
On the range of the major and minor limbs, see NS 8.13 (cf. § 2.2, n. 39). 

44 Vacikabhinaya does not concern prosody alone, but the written text as well, so that along 
with instructions on prosody—including intonation, accentuation, pauses, and so forth— 
directions are given to the poets on how to write a play using the appropriate plot, metres, 
rhetorical figures, and language. See below, n. 11. 

45 The principal object of sattvikabhinaya are the emotions, in which both a psychical and 
a physical dimension is recognized, hence the English rendering as ‘psychophysical act- 
ing. No specific chapter of the Natyasastra is devoted exclusively to this means of enact- 
ment, and no acting technique can be actually apprehended and systematized under this 
heading. Nevertheless, Abhinavagupta (ABh ad NŠ 1.23, vol. 1, p. 17) refers to some tech- 
nique connected with breath control (prana) that the actor could use to display on his 
body the signs of an intensely felt emotion, the so-called sattvikabhavas, listed as para- 
lysis (stambha), perspiration (sveda), horripilation (romaríca), stammering (svarabheda), 
tremor (vepathu), change of colour (vaivarnya), tears (asru), and fainting (pralaya) (NS 
7.94). On sattvikabhinaya, see Bansat-Boudon 1991a, 1992; Malinar 2010; and Cuneo & 
Ganser (forthcoming). 

46 X Thesection on aharyabhinaya, in NŚ chapter 21, describes the dress and the make-up along 
with a reduced number of accessories, such as bows and banners, and scenic devices like 
props. 

47 Cf. ABh ad NŚ 142-2, vol. 2, p. 220: nātyvānuprāņakatayā pūrvoddistāngikasya, and n. 42 
above. 

48 Cf. NŚ 22.2, in Translation, n. 34. 

49  Onthevarious arguments for and against the exclusion of aharya from the discussion on 
samanyabhinaya, see ABh ad N$ 22.1, translated in Bansat-Boudon 1992: 363-364. 
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In order to bring out the emotional core of theatre, the four abhinayas need 
to be used in combination. With a view towards their effective employment 
by actors and theatre directors, the technique of acting is analysed into a ‘har- 
monious acting’ (samanyabhinaya) and a ‘pictorial acting’ (citrabhinaya), the 
objects of chapters 22 and 25 respectively. As pointed out by Bansat-Boudon, 
such a twofold division into basic and combined techniques has to do with the 
field of theatrical practice, not textual structure: 


Whereas the abhinaya, when it is presented as quadruple, consists of an 
inventory of elementary techniques of acting, the samanyabhinaya and 
the citrabhinaya actually represent the same techniques put into practice 
on stage by the actor in the specific context of performance according to 
rigorously codified procedures. Therefore, a new statement whereby the 
actor will initiate himself to these rules of interpretation unknown to him 
as yet proves necessary. This accounts for the double treatment given to 
abhinaya in the Natyasastra. 


BANSAT-BOUDON 1995: 150 


The samanyabhinaya is explained by Abhinavagupta through the metaphor 
of the perfumer who, combining the different essences and basic substances 
in the right quantities, skilfully creates a fragrant, homogeneous blend.5° The 
section on samanyabhinaya focuses on the enactment of the inner states, giv- 
ing ample scope to the unfolding of love between men and women, while 
that on citrabhinaya describes the enactment of the various external realit- 
ies.5! According to Abhinavagupta, both methods of acting are ultimately con- 
cerned with the communication of emotional meaning. The samanyabhinaya 
is a mingling of the means of dramatic enactment for the sake of conveying the 
objects in which rasa is predominant (rasatmakapradhanam padarthavisesam 
abhinayanam samanikaranam, ABh ad N$ 25.1, vol. 3 p. 264), while the citra- 
bhinaya is conceived as a subtype of it, a blend specialized in the depiction of 
the external objects, useful for bringing the rasa and the other emotional states 
into being (rasadyupayogibahyavastuvisayam evabhinayanam bhavanarupam 
misrikaranatmakam samanikaranam, ABh ad N$ 24.90, vol. 3, p. 263). 


50 On the image of the perfumer in the Abhinavabharati and a translation thereof, see 
Bansat-Boudon 1989-1990: 68, 1992: 344, and 2004: 158-176. 

51 As Bansat-Boudon (1995: 150) states it, ‘the citrabhinaya—which the Abhinavabharati 
presents as an appendix, as a supplement to the sāmānyābhinaya—is the multicoloured 
and, so to speak, pictorial acting by which the world is theatrically depicted" 
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Although these acting methods are supposed to contain all four registers 
of acting, the samanyabhinaya undergoes a further subdivision into psycho- 
physical (sattvika), corporal (sartra), and verbal (vacika), according to the pre- 
dominant component in it. Among the three, the sarirasamanyabhinaya is 
particularly relevant to the discussion of the difference between dance and 
theatre, since it displays a succession of phases in which the bodily movement 
becomes gradually entangled with the spoken word, each to different degrees. 
Its six phases are given in the following order: vakyabhinaya (‘verbal acting’), 
sūcā (‘indicative acting"), ankura (‘sprout acting’), šākhā (‘twig-limb acting’), 
nātyāyita (‘simili-drama’ or 'pseudo-drama')*2, and nivrttyankura (‘sprout at 
the end of the acting').5 These various phases create, in the words of Bansat- 
Boudon (1992: 151), a true ‘protocol of acting. Two of them, the sakha and the 
ankura, are listed in NŚ 814 along with dance as components of the arigikabhi- 
naya, and therefore seem to represent different ways of using the body during 
the enactment, with different semiotic and expressive values.9* From this per- 
spective, the special way in which dance contributes to the bodily enactment 
without being assimilated to it will be the central topic of discussion in the tex- 
tual passage on the difference between dance and theatre, as translated and 
investigated in this book. 

More than constituting an infallible means for reproducing external reality 
as faithful as possible, or providing an automatic mechanism for the actor to 
enact any kind of written text, this sophisticated acting protocol aims at unfold- 
ing all the implicit suggestions and shades of meaning latent in the dramatic 
text. With regard to its application to the play’s text, the skill of a proficient 


52 I follow Bansat-Boudon 1995: 152 in this translation, based on the use of the denominative 
suffix -dya and middle endings, which adds the following meanings to the root based on 
which it is formed: ‘to be like’, ‘act/behave like’, ‘play the part of. 

53 The vakyabhinaya is when the bodily acting is simultaneous with the recitation of the text; 
the süca is a silent phase in which gestures alone convey the interior reflection of a charac- 
ter, followed by its enunciation through words; the arikura is the silent gestural phase that 
follows the verbal enunciation and reveals its latent meanings. The sakhd is the coordin- 
ate movement of the head and face, legs and thighs, and hands and feet, on the verge of 
dance. The nātyāyita is of two types: the first is the acting of a play within the play, which 
corresponds roughly to the later garbhanka; the second is the enactment of a song inser- 
ted in the play, the dhruva. Lastly, the nivrttyankura is the display of the feelings of one 
character affected by the discourse of another. My understanding and rendering of the 
different phases of the sarirasamanyabhinaya closely follows Bansat-Boudon 1989-1990, 
1992: 341—387 and 1995. The latter contains a translation of Abhinavagupta’s commentary 
with very telling examples of each phase taken from extant plays. 

54 For a discussion of the semiotic and expressive value of dance within theatre, see $3.4 
below. 
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actor lay in his capacity to use all the means of enactment conjointly, with a 
view to realizing its emotional potential. The Abhinavabharati provides many 
an example of how the acting was to be carried out in extant plays, which 
includes different ways of enacting the same textual portion,** as well as cre- 
ative expansions of the transmitted versions of well-known plays.** There was, 
as the examples suggest, a certain freedom on the part of the actor, which was 
disciplined by his mastery over the acting techniques on the one hand, and 
by his personal reflection and understanding of the import of the play on the 
other. Abhinavagupta, while reflecting on how an actor should apply the code 
of hand gestures to a certain scene, points out that a preliminary consideration 
of the meaning of the text (arthayukti) was required on his part. Actors should 
ponder which sense would be more logically and efficaciously enacted, be it 
the primary (mukhya), metaphorical (gauna), metonymical (laksanika), or sug- 
gested (vyarigya) one.” In exceptional cases, one actor could choose to render 
several layers of meaning simultaneously, using different means of enactment 
at the same time. A very telling example is given in the Dhvanyalokalocana, in 
which a stanza of the Ratnāvalī containing a double entendre in the form of a 
simile (upamāšlesa) is said to require that both levels of the simile be enacted, 
the primary meaning word by word, and the secondary meaning through looks 
and facial expressions.5? 


55 Inthe chapter on Aastabhinaya (ABh ad N$ ch. 9), some such examples are found, as for 
instance the option to enactan inaugural stanza either with a hand gesture for every word, 
or by rendering only the first element in a list or the main action. The example given is the 
nandi of the Abhijfianasakuntala (ya srastuh srstir ādyā ...), in which the eight visible 
forms of Siva are described. A superior actor, says Abhinavagupta, should enact only the 
first two of the eight visible forms of Siva, i.e. water and fire, while an inferior one would 
represent many of the words because of his faltering nature. See ABh ad N$ 9.173, vol. 2, 
p. 67: atraika eva jalahuta$anabhinaya uttamena prayojyah. adhamena tv anekaá ca cala- 
svabhavatvat. 

56 For an example of a lāsyārīga added in the second act of Sri Harsa’s Ratnāvalī, unnoticed 
in previous studies and alluded to in the discussion of the nature of dance, see Translation, 
n. 187. Many other instances of such insertions are reported in Bansat-Boudon 1992. 

57 Cf. ABhad N$ 9164, vol. 2, p. 64: arthasya yuktir upapattih mukhyagaunalaksanikavyangya- 
dibhedena. 

58 This is Ratnāvalī 2.4, where King Udayana is describing a vine in the palace garden which, 
he says, looks like a rival woman in love, namely Ratnavali, who has just arrived at the 
palace and is about to arouse the jealousy of the queen (for a translation, cf. Ingalls 
et al. 1990: 278). In explaining how this stanza should be represented on stage, Abhi- 
navagupta says: abhinayo ‘py atra prakaranike pratipadam. aprakaranike tu vakyartha- 
bhinayenopāngādinā, na tu sarvatha nābhinaya ity alam avāntareņa (DhvAL 2.18—19c, 
pp. 226—227): [One may] also [note that] the acting out of the primarily intended mean- 
ing, [namely that pertaining to the vine,] should be at every word, while the acting out 
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The image of the actor as a perfumer demands that he combine the basic 
ingredients in different doses and that, if the occasion requires it, he even 
choose to omit some of them. The moments of emotional intensity, in which 
the rasa is supposed to arise in the hearts of the spectators, appear to require a 
sort of suspension of the scenic action, in which gestures and speech become 
as if rarefied. In these crucial moments, the dramatic dialogues give way to the 
lyrical verses, by which the characters more poignantly express their states of 
mind. This kind of performance is considered to be of a superior type, espe- 
cially when the character is caught in the act of experiencing his inner feelings. 
When no visible action takes place and everything occurs in an intimate sphere, 
suspended, so to say, within the texture of the dramatic text, the outer gestures 
become still; the dialogue, taking place inwardly, is then rendered through the 
subtle expression of sattva, and its text can be even taken up by a song.?? 

Even from such a limited number of stray examples, it should be clear 
that acting was not a matter of the mechanical application of a fixed code 
of gestures and conventional behaviours to the contents of a literary text and 
its vocal rendering. Rather, each course of action had to be carefully evalu- 
ated and constructed on stage by paying the utmost attention to the presence 
(or absence) of an emotionally demanding situation, around which different 
strategies—including the addition of scenic protocols, songs, and interludes— 
were developed. If Bharata had attempted to build a vocabulary for represent- 
ing the world in theatre, Abhinavagupta is concerned with the creation of a 
proper scenic syntax, capable of conveying the full spectrum of the emotional 
sphere to the spectators. Apart from his glimpses into current scenic practices, 
suggesting a certain degree of autonomy on the part of the actor or theatre dir- 
ector with respect to the author's dramatic text,9? Abhinavagupta also stresses 
on several occasions that the šāstra does not offer a complete catalogue of 
usages, but rather a vademecum for the artist.9! After this brief overview of act- 


of the secondary meaning [which pertains to the woman] would be only of the general 
meaning of the stanza and should be effected by uparigas (facial gestures). On the other 
hand, it would be wrong to give no gesture at all [to the secondary meaning]. But enough 
on this incidental matter' (translation Ingalls et al. 1990: 279). 

59  ABhad NŚ 9.173, vol. 2, p. 68: jyesthe 'bhinaye pratyaksavartamanatmajnasthavisaye hasta- 
vyāpāro 'lpah. ‘hiaa samassasa' ityadau. On the possible use of the example in Prakrit as 
occurring in concomitance with a lasyariga involving a song in the Abhiüjfíanasakuntala, 
see Bansat-Boudon 1992: 332-337, and for a new hypothesis about its literary context, see 
Translation, n. 187. 

60 A further evidence is the existence in manuscripts of ‘inflated’ or ‘scenic’ versions of some 
acts from famous plays, on which see Introduction, n. 24. 

61 On the scope of the šāstra, see § 2.5. 
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ing as a bridge between the play and its stage performance, it is now time to turn 
to the mechanisms of dramatic communication vis-a-vis linguistic communic- 
ation, as examined by Abhinavagupta and as discussed in other intellectual 
domains. 


3.3 Communication without Words 


Since their first textual codifications, the performing arts of India have been 
marked by a constant emphasis on the role played by emotions in these dis- 
ciplines. In the case of a dramatic production, the rasa is said to pervade 
the whole process, from the composition of the dramatic text by the poet, its 
staging by actors, and, finally, its aesthetic apprehension by the spectators.®? 
Indeed, the very name ranga (‘stage’, but also ‘auditorium’) is said to derive 
from the Sanskrit root rafij, ‘to colour, whereby theatre is the place where the 
mind becomes emotionally tinted.%% Despite the pervasiveness that had been 
assigned to emotions already in Bharata's treatise, precisely determining the 
nature and locus of rasa became an especially compelling question for literary 
critics. The dramatic changes that rasa underwent, as it was appropriated by 
Alamkarasastra, posed many a challenge to the adjacent field of Nātyašāstra, 
which prompted dramatic theorists to formulate more and more sophisticated 
analyses in order to re-appropriate rasa as a central concept in dramatic theory. 
As has been argued by Pollock, a turning point in aesthetic theory is represen- 
ted by Bhatta Nayaka, to whom we owe a decisive shift in focus from a formal to 
a reception analysis of rasa.** Following Bhatta Nayaka in this and many other 
respects, Abhinavagupta conceptualizes rasa as an experience located in the 
spectator and, only by affinity, in the poet.® 


62 The tree metaphor is famously used in Natyasastra 6.38: yathā bījād bhaved vrkso vrksāt 
puspam phalam yatha | tatha mülam rasah sarve tebhyo bhava vyavasthitah || ‘Just as the 
tree comes from the seed, and from the tree the flower and the fruit, so the rasas are the 
root, and all the other emotional states are established from those. According to Abhi- 
navagupta, this indicates that the whole is pervaded by rasa: the root is the rasa belonging 
to the poet that, like a seed, develops into the poetic text, which is similar to a tree. With 
regard to the latter, the activities of the actor, consisting in the enactments (abhinaya), are 
like flowers, and the tasting of the rasa by the spectators is the fruit (cf. ABh ad N$ 6.38, 
vol. 1, p. 288). 

63 Cf. ABh ad NŚ 1127, vol. 1, p. 46: rajyate neneti rango natyam; ABh ad NŚ 9.40, vol. 2, p. 34: 
rajyaty asmin hrdayam iti raūgah. 

64 See Pollock 2010 and 2016: 144-148. 

65 The poet is likened to a spectator who, Abhinava says—echoing his predecessor Ananda- 
vardhana—looks at the world as if at a spectacle: kavir hi samajikatulya eva. tata evoktam 
'$rrigári cet kavih’ ityady ānandavardhanācāryeņa (ABh ad NS 6.38, vol. 1, p. 288). ‘The poet 
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The whole problem of aesthetic communication coalesces around the pas- 
sage of rasa from the poet to the spectator, while actors are explicitly excluded 
from it. The process of rasa communication is in fact described as a trans- 
ferring or a pouring of rasa from heart to heart—the rasa is in fact first and 
foremost conceptualized as a liquid—in which the actor becomes a mere ves- 
sel for savouring the poem’s taste: filled with its liquor, he is however untouched 
by it.66 We have seen in the previous section that the actor avails himself 
of a whole range of means of communication, especially designed to convey 
the complete emotional sphere as effectively as possible. However, what does 
it mean to represent an emotion dramatically if the actor is not intimately 
touched by it?97 Is his action limited to the imitation of the external signs of 
an emotion? And what does it mean to communicate an emotional meaning 
dramatically, by way of abhinaya? In what follows, I will take a closer look at 
the role of abhinaya as a function in the theatrical communication of rasa and 
its factors. 

Although the four abhinayas are central to the effective communication 
of emotions in theatre, the aesthetic factors—the determinants, consequents, 


is similar to a spectator. In this vein, Anandavardhana said that “if the poet is full of love, 
etc” The verse quoted is in the Vrtti ad DhvA 3.42, p. 498: šrngārī cet kavih kavye jatam 
rasamayam jagat | sa eva vītarāgaš cen nirasam sarvam eva tat || ‘If the poet is full of love, 
a world made of rasa will arise in his poem; if he himself is dispassionate, then everything 
will be devoid of rasa. The idea that the poet looks at the world as a spectator is linked to 
the experience of Valmiki, considered by tradition as the first poet (adikavi). Witnessing a 
curlew's grief overthe loss of his mate, slain by a hunter, Valmiki transformed his own grief 
(šoka) into verse (sloka), and thus composed the Ramayana (cf. DhA 1.5 and Vrtti thereon, 
translated in Ingalls et al. 1990: 113-114). 

66 ABhad NS 6.32-33, vol. 1, p. 285: ata eva ca nate na rasah. |...] nate tarhi kim. asvadano- 
payah. ata eva ca patram ity ucyate. na hi pātre madyāsvādaņ. api tu tadupayakah. tena 
pramukhapātre [corr. Visvesvara, cf. Pollock 2016: 391, n. 200, "matre E,] natopayoga ity 
alam. ‘And so the rasa is not in the actor. [...] What then is there in the actor? —He is 
the means of savouring. That is why he is called a vessel (patra). For there is no savour- 
ing of the wine by the vessel, but yet it is instrumental to it. Therefore, actors are used as 
the main vessel [for the savouring of rasa]. The common argument used to exclude actors 
from the tasting of rasa is that if they were to taste the rasa, they would be unable to follow 
the rhythm, or would be caught, for instance, in the reality of the experiences represen- 
ted, such as death. See DhAL 2.4, p.183: anukartari ca tadbhāve layadyananusaranam syát; 
and ABh ad NS 6.n, vol. 1, p. 258: natasya hi rasabhāvayoge maraņādau tattvāvešo layādi- 
bhangas ca syāt. 

67 Although the actor does not experience the rasa while he acts, he should not be thought 
of as an inert technician, as is suggested by the very existence of a psychophysical acting 
(sattvikabhinaya), involving the use of the body-mind complex. For an in-depth study on 
the emotional and aesthetic experience of the actor in historical perspective, see Cuneo 
& Ganser (forthcoming). 
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and accompanying emotions—might well just be part of the literary descrip- 
tion, and as such able to be conveyed by the mere power of words, as in the 
case of poetry meant to be heard and not enacted. From the time of Ananda- 
vardhana, and with the incorporation of the rasa principle into Alamkārašā- 
stra, literary critics began to analyse poetry by paying particular attention to 
spotting the determinants and other factors leading to rasa in particular in- 
stances of poetic stanzas. The question of how poetic language could be ex- 
pressive of rasa was first dealt with by Indian theoreticians within the bound- 
aries of verbal language and linguistic analysis. 

As Anandhavardhana theorized in the Dhvanyāloka, poetic language pos- 
sesses a special power, called vyarijana (suggestion, ‘manifestation’), capable 
of manifesting the unexpressed or implied meaning of poetry, characterized 
as dhvani (lit. ‘sound’, ‘resonance’). He typically considered rasa or emotional 
content a type of dhvani—the highest in poetry—to be conveyed through this 
special mode of verbal signification. In Anandavardhana’s view, in fact, it is 
impossible to express the rasas by their names, in a purely denotative way (i.e. 
by abhidha or vacakatva, in linguistic terminology), or through secondary or 
figurative expression (i.e. by gunavrtti ox laksana). Poets had to resort to a third 
linguistic function, the so-called ‘suggestion’ (vyarijana), by which a rasa came 
to be manifested in the mind of the sensitive reader through the linguistic 
expression of the various aesthetic factors conveying it. As a corollary to this 
theory, it followed that rasa was to be conceived in poetry as a textual mean- 
ing or a linguistic entity, albeit one that could be expressed only indirectly by 
language.5? 

Anandavardhana essentially relied on dramatic speculation to extend rasa 
to poetry, conforming in particular to Bharata's famous dictum in the rasasütra 
and the role of the aesthetic factors. He discussed poetic examples alongside 
dramatic ones, without ever transgressing the boundaries of linguistic analysis. 
Drawing on an earlier distinction in Alamkārašāstra, he recognized a differ- 
ence between poetry to be enacted (abhineyartha-kavya) and poetry not to 
be enacted (anabhineyartha-kavya).9? However, he never dealt with the con- 
sequences of such a difference in the medium of communication, as he failed 
to explore the potential of non-verbal communication alongside the dramatic 
text for the manifestation of rasa in theatre. This is all the more surprising given 
his familiarity with Bharata's text, and the latter's emphasis on the role of abhi- 


68 On the controversy over the existence of dhvani, and the necessity to postulate a third 
power of language, see Ingalls et al. 1990; McCrea 2008; and Pollock 2012b, 2016. 
69 See above, n. 35, for the definition of theatre as abhineyartha in Bhamaha. 
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naya in conveying the various aesthetic factors leading to the arousal of rasa.” 


Moreover, while claiming the independence of suggestion from the process of 


denotation, Anandavardhana argued for its existence even outside the realm 
of poetic language: 


The power of denotation (abhidhana), in fact, is different from the power 
of suggestion (avagamana), because one sees that the sounds of a song 
or the like, although they do not have a denotative content (avācaka), can 
suggest objects such as those defined as rasa and so on, and because such 
non-verbal behaviours (asabda) as gestures (cesta) are known to manifest 
particular meanings. Thus, a good poet has shown that a particular ges- 
ture can be the cause of manifestation of a meaning, as in the verse "With 
her face bowed in shyness, etc.. 


Translation based on INGALLS et al. 1990: 555”! 


One may interpret the verse quoted here as an example of a gesture, i.e. bowing 


the head down, suggestive of an emotion in the character, i.e. shyness. However, 


Anandavardhana quotes the full verse in an earlier passage of the Vrtti, which 


reveals a slightly more complex picture. The verse reads: 


70 


71 


72 


Her face was bowed in shyness 

in the presence of our elders 

and she forced back the grief 

that gave motion to her breast. 

But did not the mere corner of her eye, 
lovelier than a startled deer's, 
somehow, as it dropped a tear, 

tell me not to go? 


Translation INGALLS et al. 1990: 39572 


See, for instance, the verses defining the various emotional states (bhava), the determ- 
inants (vibhava) and the consequents (anubhava), all containing abhinaya as a principal 
component, in NŚ 71-5. 

Vrtti ad DhvÀ 3.33, pp. 417-418: na hi yaivabhidhanasaktih saivavagamanasaktih. avā- 
cakasyāpi gītašabdāde rasadilaksanarthavagamadarsanat. asabdasyapi cestader artha- 
visesaprakasanaprasiddheh. tathā hi ‘vridayogan natavadanaya' ityadisloke cestavisesah 
sukavinārthaprakāšanahetuh pradarsita eva. 

Vrtti ad DhvA 3.4, pp. 305-307: vrīdāyogān natavadanayā sannidhāne gurūņām, baddho- 
tkampam kucakalasayor manyum antar nigrhya | tisthety uktam kim iva na tayā yat samu- 
tsrjya baspam, mayy āsaktas cakitaharintharinetratribhagah || The verse is also found in 
the Sūktimuktāvalī, as reported by Ingalls et al. 1990: 395, n. 1. 
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In this stanza, the particular sidelong glance of the woman suggests, in a 
manner similar to that of verbal language, that the lover not leave. Somewhat 
surprisingly, in the Vrtti ad DhvA 3.4, where the verse is quoted in full, Ananda- 
vardhana attributes the suggestive power of the stanza as a whole not to a 
gesture, but to the word tribhaga (‘corner’) in the compound ‘netratribhaga’ 
(‘eye-corner’) (ibid.). According to Abhinavagupta, the verse suggests love in 
separation—a rasa—which the reader understands from the presence of the 
word ‘corner’ (of the eye), together with the associations it evokes in the 
speaker, which acts as a stimulating determinant (uddipana-|vibhava]) trigger- 
ing the context in which the emotion of the narrating voice arises.” 

Although Anandavardhana never explicitly attributes the capacity to sug- 
gest rasa to gestures, it is tempting to draw from his example an implicit dis- 
tinction between the suggestiveness of gestures in human communication and 
the suggestiveness of gestures as embedded in poetic description. In the first 
instance, gestures can manifest specific meanings (artha) in the context of 
interlocution—just as language—while in the second, their suggestive power 
is assigned to words that are directed to the reader and—at least according to 
Abhinavagupta—are ultimately expressive of rasa. One may venture to argue 
that Anandavardhana is aware of the potential of gestures to suggest emotions 
both in human and in poetic communication, and that he must have been 
aware of their centrality to dramatic communication or abhinaya in theatre; 
however, his aim in the DAvanyáloka is restricted to explaining suggestion as 
a literary phenomenon and dhvani as a characteristic peculiar to the poetic 
text.’4 

Poetic examples in which gestures play a prominent role in betraying and 
revealing human emotions abound in Anandavardhana’s illustrations of poems 
and dramatic stanzas containing rasa. This choice, one might argue, might be 
a consequence of the paradigmatic status that Bharata’s rasasutra assumed for 
literary critics. In the Nātyašāstra, in fact, the illustration of the various aes- 


73 See the translation of the Locana in Ingalls et al. 1990: 396. The post-Bharata tradition 
commonly distinguishes two types of determinants: the foundational determinants (āla- 
mbanavibhava), which are the support of the emotion, i.e. the characters, and the stimu- 
lating determinants (uddipanavibhava), which consist in the contextual factors that facil- 
itate the appearance of an emotion in the character. See, e.g., Ingalls et al. 1990: 16 and 
Pollock 2016: 7. 

74 Asa matter of fact, Anandavardhana recognizes suggestion in music and gestures, just as 
in ordinary language. As McCrea (2008: 186) puts it, While admitting that suggestiveness 
is a property of all human language, Anandavardhana contends that in poetry this func- 
tion of language takes on a special and unique importance which distinguishes it from the 
suggestive aspect of non-poetic language. Dhvani is not coterminous with suggestiveness’. 
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thetic factors for each rasa and bhava is laid down mainly in terms of gestures 
and visible actions, as befits theatrical communication. It is therefore quite 
understandable that, if rasa were to be found in literature as expressed by way 
of those same vibhavas, anubhavas, and vyabhicaribhavas, examples contain- 
ing a verbal description of the visible signs of an emotion, especially bodily 
gestures, would have been found to be particularly fitting for the sake of illustra- 
tion. What may look somewhat paradoxical is that even while dealing with dra- 
matic examples in particular, Anandavardhana never takes into account how 
body language or other non-verbal behaviours—such as dance and music— 
might have been used to communicate additional meaning in theatre, besides 
what was already expressed in the words of the playwright. 

Some scholars have attempted to explain Anandavardhana’s way of ana- 
lysing poetic and dramatic examples alike as a reflection, in the theory, of 
the collapse of the distinction between drama and poetry in practice, a pos- 
ition that was ultimately found to be untenable.” Even a cursory look at the 
Sanskrit plays of the classical period reveals that we can find many examples 
of the full array of aesthetic factors as embedded in literary descriptions, 
without necessarily having to rely on enactment. One might easily be led to 
wonder if, in the light of the dhvani theory, which was a theory conceived 
within the boundaries of verbal language, enactment would contribute any- 
thing at all to the expression of rasa, even in theatre. Moreover, it is legit- 
imate to ask the question of whether the poetic stanzas in dramas, which 
are privileged examples in Anandavardhana’s literary analysis, were origin- 
ally conceived for enactment through gestures and facial expression in the 
same way as dramatic dialogues.” A famous instance is the description of the 


75 Thehypothesis was advanced by Gerow and criticized by McCrea, cf. § 1.4, n. 116. Similarly, 
it has been commonly assumed that at some point around the end of the first millennium, 
Sanskrit drama stopped being performed, but continued to be composed throughout the 
second millennium as an exclusively literary form. For a criticism of this position, see 
Leclére 2010: 27, n. 5. 

76 As is well known, Sanskrit drama is a literary genre combining prose (gadya) and verse 
(padya). In contemporary Kutiyattam, these textual portions are enacted differently: dra- 
matic dialogues are usually rendered just through simple gestures, while poetic stanzas 
can be the object of long elaborations, and they are often the place for inserting side 
episodes or for giving full space to the play of emotions. The question of how poetic stan- 
zas were rendered on stage must of course have been given different answers at different 
historical times and in different traditions of the performance of Sanskrit theatre. I have 
not been able to find any discussion on this topic in the theoretical texts, except for stray 
examples in Abhinavagupta's commentary and a distinction between prose (gadya) and 
verse (padya) in the corporal acting registers called vakyabhinaya and sūcā, on which see 
Bansat-Boudon 1992: 346-347. 
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frightened deer chased by Dusyanta in the hunting scene at the opening of the 
Abhijfianasakuntala. Here the deer, though not physically present on stage, is 
vividly described through the eyes of Dusyanta as displaying all the signs of 
fear: 


Repeatedly darts a glance at the pursuing chariot, 
gracefully twisting his neck, 

with his haunches drawn acutely forward 
into his forebody 

out of fear of the arrow strike, 

scattering the path with grass half-chewed, 
dropping from his mouth gaping 

with exhaustion. 

Look! With his lofty leaps he moves 

more through the sky 

and hardly touches the ground. 


Abhijnanasakuntala 1.2, Translation VASUDEVA 2006: 58 


This literary passage displays all the elements that build up an emotion and 
lead to an aesthetic response, according to the well-known rasasütra: the ele- 
ment determining fear in the deer (vibhava) is King Dusyanta himself, while 
the consequents of the fear (anubhava) are the physical signs described in the 
stanza as being displayed by the deer, such as the turning of the neck, the 
open mouth dropping half-chewed grass, the contraction of the body, and the 
unsteady movements. The transitory states (vyabhicaribhava) accompanying 
the main mood are impetus and exhaustion, evident from the deer's pace. All 
these elements converge in the stable state (sthayibhava) of fear (bhaya), and 
result in the rasa bhayanaka, the fearsome. Such analyses in terms of aesthetic 
factors are typical of the later commentators on drama.” If rasa be part of 
poetry—and for Abhinavagupta, rasa will become definitional of all poetry—it 
has to be communicated in a way that conforms to the rasasūtra, i.e. through 


77  Thisishowa commentator such as Raghavabhatta (15th c.) explains this verse, which coin- 
cides with similar analyses in dramatic treatises, where this verse is cited as an illustration 
of bhayanaka rasa. To the best of my knowledge, Abhinavagupta is the first to comment 
on this verse as an example of the fearsome rasa, although he does not comment on it in 
terms of the aesthetic factors, but focuses on the epistemology of rasa in terms of the spec- 
tator's cognition through the text and its performance. See the beginning of the siddhanta 
in ABh ad rasasütra, quoted and discussed in Gnoli 1968; Cuneo 2008-2009; Pollock 2010, 
2016; and David 2016. 
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the display of the proper configuration of aesthetic elements rather than by 
mentioning the rasas directly by name. Anandavardhana expresses this as fol- 
lows: 


The third variety [of suggested meaning], concerning the rasas and the 
like, becomes manifest when it is implied by the capacity of the expressed 
meaning (vacyasamarthya), but it cannot directly be the object of the 
function of words. That is why it is different from the directly expressed 
meaning (vācya). To clarify: [a rasa] could be directly expressed either by 
making it known by its proper term, or by means of the communication of 
the aesthetic factors (vibhavadi). In the first case, one would end up with 
the unwanted consequence that the rasas and so on would not be appre- 
hended lest the proper terms [designating them] were made known. The 
[rasas], moreover, are not always made known by their proper terms. 
And even when that is the case, they are apprehended only by means 
of the communication of specific determinants etc. The proper terms 
[for the rasas etc.] would only confirm the apprehension, not consti- 
tute it. That is why we do not see the [rasas etc.] apprehended in other 
contexts. In a poem that merely contains isolated words such as ‘love’ 
and the like, without communicating the aesthetic factors, there is little 
apprehension that it contains rasa. And because of this positive and neg- 
ative concomitance—that we apprehend the rasas even without their 
proper denotation, just through the specific determinants [consequents 
and transitory states], and that by their mere denotation we do not 
[necessarily] have [such] apprehension—the rasas can only be implied 
by the capacity of the denoted meaning and they cannot be denoted. 
Hence the third variety [of suggested meaning] is established as differ- 
ent from direct expression.7? 


78 . Wrtti ad DhvA 1.4, pp. 78-84: trttyas tu rasādilaksaņah prabhedo vācyasāmarthyāksi- 
ptah prakāšate, na tu sāksāc chabdavyaparavisaya iti vacyad bhinna eva. tatha hi vācya- 
tvam tasya svašabdaniveditatvena và syāt, vibhavadipratipadanamukhena va. pürvasmin 
pakse svasabdaniveditatvabhave rasādīnām apratitiprasangah. na ca sarvatra tesam sva- 
šabdaniveditatvam. yatrapy asti tat, tatrapi visistavibhavadipratipadanamukhenaivaisam 
pratitih. sva$abdena sā kevalam anüdyate, na tu tatkrtā visayantare tathā tasyā adaršanāt. 
na hikevalasrngaradisabdamatrabhaji vibhavadipratipadanarahite kāvye manāg api rasa- 
vattvapratitir asti. yata$ ca svabhidhanam antarena kevalebhyo ‘pi vibhavadibhyo visiste- 
bhyo rasādīnām pratitih, kevalāc ca svabhidhanad apratitih, tasmad anvayavyatireka- 
bhyam abhidheyasamarthyaksiptatvam eva rasadinam. na tv abhidheyatvam kathamcit, iti 
trtiyo ‘pi prabhedo vācyād bhinna eveti sthitam. Translated also in Ingalls et al. 1990: 105— 
106 and Pollock 2016: 9o. 
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Around the time of Anandavardhana, $ri Sankuka arrived at similar conclu- 
sions about the incommunicability of rasa through denotation, though starting 
from different premises. According to Sankuka—as quoted by Abhinavagupta 
in the Abhinavabharati—the vibhavas, anubhavas, and vyabhicaribhavas work 
as inferential signs (linga) in the cognition of a stable state (sthayibhava). This 
emotion is inferred as being in the actor, in the form of an imitation of the emo- 
tion belonging to the character, for instance Rama. A rasa is nothing but this 
inferred emotion which, due to its being an imitation, is designated by a dif- 
ferent name.”? While the other aesthetic factors can be known either through 
the poetic text or through their skilful display by an actor, the stable states can- 
not be simply denoted by their proper terms, but have to be communicated 
through dramatic enactment: 


The determinants (vibhava) can be realized on the strength of the poetic 
text; the consequents (anubhāva) by the training [of the actor] (siksa); the 
transitory states (vyabhicarin) by force of presenting one’s own factitious 
consequents. But the stable [state] (sthāyin) cannot be realized even on 
the strength of the poetic text. For words such as ‘desire’, ‘grief’, and so on, 
just make desire etc. into verbal referents through denotation, but do not 
communicate them in the form of vocal enactment. Since vocal [enact- 
ment] (vācika) is not simply the voice (vāk), but what is accomplished 
through the [voice], just as the bodily enactment (arigika) [is not just the 
body, but what is accomplished] through the limbs (ariga).99 


79  ABh ad rasasütra, vol. 1, p. 266: tasmad dhetubhir vibhavakhyaih karyai$ canubhavatma- 
bhih sahacarirupais ca vyabhicaribhih prayatnārjitatayā krtrimair api tathanabhimanya- 
manair anukartrsthatvena lingabalatah pratiyamanah sthayi bhavo mukhyaramadigata- 
sthāyyanukaraņarūpah. anukaranarüpatvad eva nāmāntareņa vyapadisto rasah. ‘The rasa 
is the stable state (sthāyī bhava), in the form of an imitation (anukarana) of the stable 
[state] belonging to the character, such as Rama. And it is simply because it is an imita- 
tion that it has been designated by a different name. It is apprehended as present in the 
actor by force of those inferential signs (liga): the causes, called determinants (vibhava), 
the effects, i.e. the consequents (anubhava), and the concomitant factors, consisting of the 
transitory [states] (vyabhicari| bhava]), all of which are, even though factitious—insofar 
as they are produced by an effort [of the actor] —not realized to be so. (Translation based 
on Cuneo 2008-2009}: 270). 

8o  ABhadrasasūtra, vol. 1, pp. 266-267: vibhava hi kavyabalanusandheyah. anubhavah siksa- 
tah. vyabhicarinah krtrimanijānubhāvārjanabalāt. sthayi tu kavyabalad api nānusa- 
ndheyah. ratih Soka’ ityadayo hi šabdā ratyadikam abhidheyīkurvanty abhidhānatvena. 
na tu vācikābhinayarūpatayā 'vagamayanti. na hi vag eva vacikam. api tu tayā nirvrttam. 
angair ivangikam. 
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This theoretical explanation is followed by some examples in which the 
stable states are either merely denoted (abhidheya) or more effectively enacted 
(abhineya). The second case, which interests us here, is exemplified through a 
verse pronounced by King Udayana in the Ratnavali, when he looks at a portrait 
in which Sagarika has depicted him in her company: 


The flood of spraying tear-drops 

that fell from her as she sketched 

seems like sweat breaking out on my body 
from the touch of the palm of her hand. 


Translation DONIGER 2006: 15381 
Šrī Sankuka explains it thus: 


While it denotes (abhi-dha-) its own meaning, this very sentence enacts 
(abhi-nī-) the stable state of delight (rati-sthayibhava), consisting of 
pleasure, pertaining to Udayana. But it does not state it [directly]. For 
dramatic enactment (abhinayana) is a power of communication (ava- 
gamanasakti) different from verbal denotation (vacakatva).8? 


The example from the Ratnāvalī is quite obviously presented as a case of vocal 
enactment (vacikabhinaya), in which all the aesthetic factors are made known 
by means of the sentence (vaya) alone, including perspiration, which is nor- 
mally counted among those psychophysical reactions that can be rendered 
visually by a good actor, the sattvikabhavas. The underlying stable state is said 
to be enacted rather than being mentioned explicitly. If we connect Sankuka’s 
analysis of the mechanism of communication at play in this stanza with what 
was stated immediately before, it appears that abhinaya is a special power of 
communication, and that it works through inference. What is inferred is a state, 
which is imitated. It appears that the function assigned to abhinaya by Sankuka 
is similar to the one assigned to poetic suggestion by Anandavardhana.8? Both 


81  Ratnavali 2.12, bhati patito likhantyāh tasya baspambusikarakanaughah | svedodgama iva 
karatalasamsparšād esa me vapusi || Quoted in ABh ad rasasūtra, vol. 1, p. 267. 

82  ABh ad rasasūtra, vol. 1, p. 267: ity anena tu vākyena svartham abhidadhata udayanaga- 
tah sukhātmā ratih sthāyībhāvo 'bhinīyate na tūcyate. avagamanašaktir hy abhinayanam 
vācakatvād anyā. 

83 Cuneo (2008—2009: 271, n. 150) first pointed out the similarity between the communicat- 
ive power of representation postulated by Sankuka and Anandavardhana's dhvani theory. 
Building on this insight, I try to show here the limits of Sankuka’s theory, and how in his 
example he fails, despite the very promising declaration of intent, to properly deal with 
the spectacular dimension of abhinaya. 
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have a special status in aesthetic communication: they are effective in convey- 
ing emotions, and they are distinguished from direct denotation. Note also the 
similarity of their formulations: 
— na hi yaivabhidhanasaktih saivavagamanasaktih (Vrtti ad DhvA 3.33, p. 417) 
— avagamanasaktir hy abhinayanam vacakatvad anya (ABh ad rasasūtra, vol. 1, 

p. 267) 
Although Anandavardhana aimed at extending suggestiveness to domains 
other than words, such as music and gestures, he does not take into consid- 
eration enactment as a separate medium for the dramatic suggestion of rasa. 
Analogously, Sankuka identifies dramatic enactment (abhinaya) as the specific 
medium for conveying rasa in theatre, but he does so within the boundaries of 
vocal enactment as confined to the verbal text, without exploring—at least in 
the restricted number of fragments we possess—the suggestive potential of an 
actor’s non-verbal communication. The fact that Sankuka mentions the case of 
bodily enactment, alongside the vocal, suggests that his theory was supposed 
to be valid for gestures as well.84 

Although Sankuka’s examples draw the distinction between verbal denota- 
tion and vocal enactment on purely textual grounds, the stage dimension of 
abhinaya is not altogether neglected. First of all, Sankuka mentions the training 
of the actor and his capacity to communicate the transitory states by presenting 
his own factitious consequents, by which one has to understand the physical 
reactions affecting his voice and body. The various aesthetic factors, apprehen- 
ded from the text and from the actor's enactment, operate jointly as inferential 
signs, by which the emotion—actually belonging to the character—is inferred 
as abiding in the actor. In the latter, however, it is only the imitation of an 
emotion acquired through conscious effort, not a genuine one, and takes the 
name of rasa. Secondly, since his work was a commentary on the Natyasa- 
stra, Sankuka’s notion of abhinaya must necessarily have been quite ample, so 
as to include the whole spectrum of the means of enactment, among which 
bodily movement was a primary medium for conveying emotions. To Sankuka 
goes the credit of formulating what can be regarded as the first theoretical 
attempt to combine verbal and non-verbal media for the effective communica- 
tion of theatrical emotions. His choice of an example of abhinaya in which rasa 
is enhanced by gestures and psychophysical reactions—the falling drops, the 


84 Itis difficult to establish whether Anandavardhana borrowed from Sri Sankuka or vice 
versa. For an argument in favour of Sankuka's predating Anandavardhana on the basis 
of later evidence about their different patronage, see Pollock 2016: 77. According to Pol- 
lock (ibid.: 13), Sankuka was the first to formulate a distinction between referential and 
expressive language. 
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action of painting, the appearance of perspiration, the touch of the hand— 
which are all just part of the literary description, might be regarded as stem- 
ming from a general hesitation to combine words and gestures more effectively 
in a comprehensive theory of aesthetic communication. 

While in oral literature the function by which rasa is communicated is 
taken up by vyafijana—the linguistic function newly theorized by Anandava- 
rdhana—in visual literature the communication of rasa is assumed by abhi- 
naya, already defined by Bharata as the very medium for conveying emotions 
in a theatrical context.5? Besides the technical but rather unspecific defini- 
tion of abhinaya in the Natyasastra, we find another, conventional meaning 
attached to this term in Indian philosophy, especially within discussions about 
knowledge acquisition and the validity of the means of knowledge, the so- 
called pramanas. The view that gestures and movements communicate mean- 
ing by inference is not an original position of Sankuka, but is rather the com- 
munis opinio in Indian sources. Gestures (including facial expressions) and 
movements, designated in these texts by the comprehensive term cestd, are 
recognized to have the power to make something known, and this something 
is sometimes identified with the inner states of the mind. Some philosoph- 
ical schools therefore list gestures among the pramanas, typically as a special 
type of inference. The Prasastapadabhasya, a Vaisesika text from the fifth or 
sixth century CE also known as Padarthadharmasamgraha, maintains that ges- 
tures produce a cognition for someone who knows abhinaya, that is, one who 
knows the invariable concomitance between specific bodily actions and mean- 
ing: 


Since we see that a cognition comes about through bodily gestures (cesta), 
for the one who is acquainted with gesticulation (abhinaya), even the 
[cognition issuing thereof] has to be regarded as a case of inference.°6 


The available commentaries on this verse especially stress the fact that gestic- 
ulation should fall under the category of inference or, in some cases, even of 
verbal knowledge.7 However one considers them, gestures cannot be thought 


85 See above, n. 38, on the definition of abhinaya in the Nātyašāstra. 

86 PDhsS, p. 48 (anumanaprakaranam): prasiddhabhinayasya cestayā pratipattidaršanāt tad 
apy anumanam eva. 

87 This is the case of the Kiranavali, Udayana’s commentary on the Padarthadharmasam- 
graha, where the most detailed commentary on this verse is found. Udayana analyses 
both positions: 1) gestures work as the signs of an inference; 2) gestures function like 
words. In the second case, gestures are compared to writing (lipivat), which works through 
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of as independent means since, for them to produce knowledge, it is neces- 
sary to have a previous knowledge of the connection between, say, a certain 
way of moving the palms and the fingers of the hands, and a meaning, for 
instance calling or sending somebody away.$? The Vyomavati, a commentary 
on the Padarthadharmasamgraha written by Vyoma$iva around 9ooCE, uses 
the following example for a gesture producing knowledge by inference: I see a 
man raising his cupped hands to his mouth, and I infer that he is thirsty. The 
source for the knowledge of the invariable connection between the two is the 
direct observation of worldly behaviour. However, Vyomasiva adds: 


In this way, other kinds of gestures (cesta), known from the science of 
theatre (natyasastraprasiddha), should also be subsumed under infer- 
ence.89 


These examples suggest that, outside the specialized field of theatre, the word 
abhinaya was understood primarily as gesticulation, as a worldly way of com- 
municating without words, and that this was mainly understood to work by 
inference, by means of a conventional relation between gestures and mean- 
ings. Paradigmatic of this kind of bodily behaviour are certainly the gestures of 
the hands, but examples with other kinds of expressive gestures are not lacking 
in philosophical sources. An oft-cited example is that of the winking of the eyes 


the memory of the words with which the graphic signs are associated, and would in any 
case still fall under anumana, since even verbal knowledge is subsumed under inference 
according to the Vaisesika thinkers. Cf. Kiranavali, pp. 213-214. 

88 Interestingly, in a note on his translation of $ridhara's Nyayakandali, Ganganath Jha (1982: 
466) says that those who take gestures as an independent means of knowledge are the 
Tantrikas. Unfortunately, I have not been able to trace the source of this statement in the 
available literature. 

89  Womavatī, p.175: evam anyāpi cesta nátyasastraprasiddha anumāne ‘ntarbhavaniyeti. The 
opposition of ‘world’ and ‘science of theatre’ is not given explicitly by Vyomasiva, but 
it is found in another source, Bhasarvajfia’s Nyayabhüsana (9th c.) in the context of a 
similar discussion about the status of cestā as pramāņa, where it is recognized to be 
part of inference on the strength of similar arguments as those of the Vaisesikas. Again, 
the point of departure is that some people consider cesta as an independent pramāņa. 
Nyayabhüsana, p. 435: anye tu cestakhyam pramanam icchanti. ka punar iyam cesteti? 
prayatnajanita $ariratadavayavanam kriyā cesta. sā nātyašāstraprasiddhasamayabalena 
lokakrtasamayabalena ca purusabhiprayavisesam arthavisesam ca pratipadayanti pramā- 
nam isyate. ‘Some, however, consider the one called cesta a valid means of knowledge. 
What is then this cesta? Cesta is the activity of the body and its limbs, brought about 
through an effort. This is considered as a pramana, since it conveys the particular inten- 
tion of a man, or a particular meaning, on the force of the convention known from the 
science of theatre and on the force of the convention established in the world: 
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(aksinikoca), to which the Dhvanyalokalocana even assigns a method (marga), 
similar to dancing and singing.9?? Before that, grammarians typically took the 
winking of the eyes as an analogy for the functioning of what they considered 
as incorrect linguistic forms, such as Apabhrarnga words. These—explains the 
philosopher of language Bhartrhari—do not convey their object directly, but 
indirectly, either by prompting recollection of the correct word through infer- 
ence, or by conveying just a vague idea, by force of repetition, similar to the 
way madmen communicate by winking their eyes.?! Bhartrhari's testimony is 
interesting, since it reflects a negative opinion about gesticulation intended as 
an indistinct form of language, conveying ideas in a confused way. 

Within the theatrical sphere, Abhinavagupta analogously explains the pro- 
fusion of gestures used to enact certain dramatic scenes as reflecting the mental 
condition of the character, which in its turn is based on worldly behaviour. In 
the world, in fact, the excessive use of gestures is attributed to a lack of mental 
clarity affecting bodily expression. Here one may be tempted to read an indirect 
allusion to the opposite appraisal of the mastery over one’s own psychophys- 
ical sphere, typical of a certain courtly milieu.?? The philosophical cliché that 
gesticulation reflects mental confusion is typically used by Abhinavagupta in 
other works to mock the opponent’s way of arguing. One instance is the humor- 
ous description of a Buddhist’s definition of the means of correct knowledge 
(pramāņa) in the Īsvarapratyabhijūāvivrtivimaršinī: ‘This [argument] amounts 
to nothing but a grimace, a shaking of the head, a snap of the fingers and 
the like’ (Ratié 2013: 384, n. 29).93 In a verse by Manoratha, quoted by Abhi- 
navagupta in his Locana, it is the lack of mindfulness on the part of the inter- 
locutor that triggers a dialogue through gestures, clearly expressing scornful 
derision: ‘If a fool asked him [to define dhvani], he could reply with such [silly 
gestures] as raising the eyebrows and rolling his eyes’ (Ingalls et al. 1990: 62— 
63).?* Such examples show that Abhinavagupta was aware of the common 
negative value assigned to gestures in other spheres, but he certainly did not 
put it on the same plane as the use of gestures proper to aesthetic communic- 
ation in theatre, ie. abhinaya. 


go See DhvAL 1a, p. 22: mārgasyeti. nrttagītāksinikocanādiprāyasyety arthah. 

91 See Vrtti ad VP 1.147, p. 235: tatra tu sādhuvyavahitā và bhavaty arthapratipattir abhyāsād 
và pramattanam aksinikocādivat sampratyayamatram jayate. 

92 Fora broader context of the court and its practices, see Ali 2006. With reference to psycho- 
physical practices and following Michel Foucault, Ali speaks of ‘technologies of the self” 
(Ali 1998) and of 'aristocratic body techniques' (Ali 2008). For a treatment of this issue 
from an actor's point of view, see Cuneo & Ganser (forthcoming). 

93  IPVV23, vol.1, p. gi: mukhabhangamūrdhakampāngulimotanādimātratattvam tat. 

94  DhvÀAL 1a, p. 27: jadena prsto bhrūbhangakatāksādibhir evottaram dadat. 
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Vyomašiva's evidence marks an important step towards the understanding 
of dramatic enactment as a sphere separate from worldly communication, as 
is mirrored in Sankuka’s discussion of the function of abhinaya. But the credit 
for definitively separating the common sense of abhinaya in worldly commu- 
nication from the abhinaya proper to aesthetic communication, including in 
its epistemological modalities, goes to Abhinavagupta. As will be shown in the 
next section, Abhinavagupta distinguished dramatic enactment both from the 
sphere of inference and from that of linguistic expression, giving abhinaya a 
totally new interpretation as a case of direct perception, though a very spe- 
cial one. The formulation of a comprehensive theory, capable of accommod- 
ating not only the coordinated actions of speech and gestures, together with 
costumes and psychophysical reactions, but also the non-representational ele- 
ments, such as music and dance, was a task our commentator consciously 
assumed. In what follows, his main presuppositions and achievements will be 
outlined. 


3.531 Dramatic Mimesis vs Imitation 

In the previous sections, the close connection between dramatic enactment 
and emotions has been investigated both with regard to the actor’s training, 
and as grounded in a literary text. It has been noticed how, around the ninth 
and tenth centuries, the abhinaya of theatre started to be recognized as a spe- 
cific domain even outside specialistic literature on drama, and how, in the 
newly enlarged field of literary criticism, attempts were being made to link the 
question of abhinaya, as the specifics of theatre, to the new theories of sug- 
gestiveness in poetic analysis. In order to understand Abhinavagupta’s redefin- 
ition of the status of abhinaya as dramatic mimesis (read ‘the mimesis proper 
to drama’), it is now necessary to delve into its theoretical premises, which 
concern the phenomenological and epistemological status of dramatic fiction. 
Abhinavagupta takes his cues from the critique of imitation in theatre. It is 
well known that he rejected the view that theatre is an imitation (anukrti/ 
anukāra/anukaraņa) both of the world more generally and of emotions in par- 
ticular. As I will argue, however, it would be a mistake to draw the conclusion 
that literature and drama—just like painting and sculpture, according to a pre- 
judice common in early twentieth-century perceptions of Indian art —knew 
no realism whatsoever and preferred to linger on inner and spiritual essences 
rather than representing external realities.95 At the same time, I would like to 
rehabilitate the concept of mimesis in Indian theatre as a possible equivalent 


95 For a recent re-evaluation of imitation in Indian art, see Dave-Mukherji 2016. Dave- 
Mukherji equates anukarana with mimesis, which she understands as imitation or real- 
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for abhinaya. Given the shifts in usage that the term mimesis has undergone 
in Western theories of representation over the long history of this concept, it 
would be restrictive to intend mimesis in the limited sense of imitation-qua- 
mimicry,9° which is how scholars commonly understand the term anukarana 
in art after its dismantling by Abhinavagupta. 

Following his master Bhatta Tauta, Abhinavagupta rejects the logical pos- 
sibility that representation in theatre could be conceived as imitation-qua- 
mimicry. This theoretical position, however, did not prevent further discussion 
on representation, on the status of fiction and on the status of reality in art. On 
the contrary, the rejection of imitation provides an occasion for Abhinavagupta 
to reflect on the particular status of representation in art and of dramatic rep- 
resentation in particular. If we regard ‘mimesis as a concept (or rather a family 
of concepts) of representation’, as Halliwell (2002: 16) proposed for the his- 
tory of mimesis in the West, it becomes possible to view Sankuka’s theory 
of anukarana and Bhatta Tauta/Abhinavagupta's rejection of it as part of a 
continuous discourse on mimesis—in the larger sense of representation-cum- 
expression—rather than in terms of a rupture with the idea of art as imitation 
tout court, as it has commonly been understood. As I will argue, the concept 
of abhinaya plays a crucial role in Abhinavagupta’s framing of the concept of 
mimesis in Indian theatre, not only as an artistic medium with the meaning 
of dramatic acting, but as a mode of representation entailing a reflection on 
the audience's cognition of theatre and the ontological status of the world rep- 
resented. The discourse on representation and abhinaya will be particularly 
relevant in the discussion of mimetic or narrative dance, where the possib- 
ility that dance, just like theatre, may function through abhinaya becomes a 
debated issue. The discussion will be framed by Abhinavagupta as a reflec- 
tion on the specificity of dramatic mimesis and what should fall outside of its 
semantic field. Unlike for Aristotle, the discourse on mimesis in Abhinavagupta 
does not take the form of a discourse on the representational arts in general, 
but on the status of 'perfect' and 'imperfect' mimesis, whose paradigmatic form 
is Sanskrit drama. 


ism, a position that is not shared by the present author. On the genesis of the prejudice 
about the lack of imitation-qua-realism in the Indian arts, as it emerged in the cross- 
cultural exchange between India and Europe in the early twentieth century, see Ganser 
2018. 

96 A good point of departure for looking at the shifting concept of mimesis from antiquity 
onwards is Halliwell 2002. According to Halliwell, mimesis was intended in antiquity in 
the sense of representation-cum-expression, and it was not until the eighteenth century 
that its semantic sphere was narrowed down to signify imitation, with the negative con- 
notation of the ‘copy’, ‘replica’ or even ‘counterfeit’ (ibid.: 13-14). 
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To begin with, it would be useful to have a look at what was understood by 
the term anukarana in theatre, and what the theory of imitation—anukarana- 
vada is a term used in the Abhinavabharati to refer to Šrī Sankuka’s thesis— 
implied for its most fervent supporter. Although Sankuka’s theory is essentially 
presented as an interpretation of rasa as an imitated emotion known via infer- 
ence, its refutation is connected with a larger critique of theatre as imitation. 
Abhinavagupta imparts the first blows to this theory in the first chapter of 
the Abhinavabharati, taking Bharata’s statement that theatre is an imitation of 
the seven continents (saptadvipanukarana, N$ 1.117) as his point of departure. 
The second and fatal blow arrives with the already mentioned refutation of 
Sankuka's thesis on rasa in the sixth chapter. As the number of intertextual ref- 
erences between these two chapters indicates, the two critiques should be read 
as closely interconnected. Since the relevant portions are available in a number 
of translations nowadays,%7 I will limit my account to presenting the arguments 
for establishing a special status for aesthetic communication that accounts for 
the full spectrum of representational media, in which dramatic mimesis is irre- 
vocably divorced from imitation, and its epistemology from inference. 

Let me start with the limited critique of rasa as the imitation of an emo- 
tion. In its basic form, according to Šrī Sankuka’s anukaranaváda, a stable 
state (sthāyibhāva) is cognized as being in the actor—the anukartr—by force 
of the inferential signs (linga) consisting in the aesthetic factors (vibhavadi), 
which correspond to the causes, effects, and accompanying elements that con- 
figure a certain emotion in real life. The stable state inferred from them is 
an imitation (anukarana) of the stable state belonging to the character—the 
anukarya—and takes the name of rasa.?? The main problem highlighted by 
Bhatta Tauta/Abhinavagupta does not concern the cognition of emotions by 
means of some externally visible signs acting as inferential reasons (liriga),9? 
but Sankuka’s explanation of the object inferred in theatre as the imitation of 
an emotion and not simply as the emotion itself, just as in real life. The idea that 
rasa is an imitation of the emotion of a fictional character, in fact, is triggered 


97 Most importantly in Gnoli 1968, Cuneo 2008-2009, and Pollock 2016. 

98 The theory is summarized in the concise formula 'bhāvānukaraņam rasáft (ABh ad rasa- 
sütra, vol. 1, p. 270). For details, see above, n. 79. 

99 As also stated at the beginning of the section on the essence of rasa, we recognize emo- 
tions in theatre because we have learned to infer other people's emotions from the display 
of the appropriate signs in real life. See ABh ad rasasūtra, vol. 1, p. 278: tatra lokavyavahare 
kāryakāraņasahacārātmakalingadaršane sthayyatmaparacittavrttyanumanabhyasapáta- 
vad [...] ‘In this regard, in ordinary life, one develops, through repeated practice, the abil- 
ity to infer the stable states belonging to others, by seeing the inferential signs consisting 
of causes, effects, and concomitant elements.’ 
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by the fictional context of the theatrical performance or poem. This, according 
to Sankuka, accounts for the unreality of the events represented or depicted, 
including the emotions. At the same time, however, he seems to argue that the 
spectators do not recognize the aesthetic factors as factitious, otherwise the 
inferential process would be invalidated. 

Now, Bhatta Tauta argued that for rasa to be an imitation, somebody has 
to apprehend it as an imitation and not as the real thing, which means that a 
distinction has to be made between the imitator, the imitated, and the term 
of the imitation. The example he gives is the imitation of somebody drinking 
alcohol in a particular way. For it to be grasped as an imitation, the imitator 
must be perceived drinking water, which would be the term of the imitation 
standing for the imitated thing.'%% Analogously, to apprehend rasa in theatre 
as an imitation, a spectator would have to apprehend the actor as the imitator 
of the character’s emotion by means of something analogous but not equal 
to that emotion. It would be difficult, however, to see how the perception of 
the external paraphernalia of an actor, or his actions and psychophysical reac- 
tions, would lead to the cognition of the imitation of an emotion, and how that 
imitated emotion could be attributed to a fictional character, like Rama, that 
nobody has ever seen.!?! Moreover, the only way to explain how the inferential 


100 ABh ad rasasūtra, vol. 1, p. 268: kimcid dhi pramāņenopalabdham tad anukaranam iti 
šakyam vaktum. yathā ‘evam asau surām pibati iti surāpānānukaraņatvena payahpanam 
pratyaksavalokitam pratibhāti. Something can be called an imitation when it is grasped as 
such by a valid means of knowledge. For instance, the cognition “he drinks alcohol in this 
way" manifests itself as the imitation of the drinking of alcohol when the drinking of water 
is directly perceived’ (Translation based on Pollock 2016: 183-184). The context for this 
particular case of imitation is not totally clear; possibly, it was intended as a case of mim- 
icry aimed at caricaturing someone, not necessarily a case of fiction, and certainly not a 
trompe-l' ceil. To convey the idea of drinking on stage, in fact, an actor would normally just 
reach up with his hands to his mouth, possibly displaying afterwards the effects of intox- 
ication (mada being one of the 33 vyabhicaribhavas) through the appropriate anubhāvas, 
thereby conveying the idea of an intoxicating drink. 

101 ABhadrasasütra, vol. 1, p. 268: iha ca natagatam kim tad upalabdham yad ratyanukarana- 
tayā bhātīti cintyam. tacchariram tannistham pratisirsakadi romāricakagadgadikādi bhu- 
jāksepavalanaprabhrti bhrūksepakatāksādikam ca na rates cittavrttirupatayanukaratvena 
kasyacit pratibhati. jadatvena bhinnendriyagrahyatvena bhinnādhikaraņatvena ca tato 'ti- 
vailaksanyat. mukhyavalokane ca tadanukaranapratibhasah. na ca ramagatam ratim upa- 
labdhapurvinah kecit. etena ramanukari nata ity api nirastah pravadah. ‘In the case [of 
theatre], one has to reflect on what it is that one perceives in the actor, which looks like 
the imitation of desire. The body of the actor, the headdress and the other [elements of 
the costume] fixed on him, [the psychophysical reactions] such as horripilation, stammer- 
ing and so on, the shaking and spinning of his arms, the frowns of the eyebrows, the side 
glances andso on; for nobody does this appear as an imitation of the mental state of desire, 
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signs of an emotion, i.e. the determinants, the consequents, and the transit- 
ory states, could lead a spectator to apprehend the imitation of an emotion 
instead of the emotion itself would be to admit that they are indeed grasped 
as fictitious. And this leads to an impasse, since it invalidates the possibility of 
inferring either a real emotion or an imitated one: from a fake inferential sign 
recognized as such, it is neither possible to infer something real nor something 
imitated. In the famous example used in the Abhinavabharati, mist perceived 
as an imitation of smoke cannot lead one to infer a bouquet of red flowers as 
an imitation of fire. 

The discussion then shifts from an epistemological to a phenomenological 
plane, where the acting process is examined for evidence for the claim that 
the actor is imitating the character's emotion. But this would be untenable 
since, even if imitation (anu-karana) be understood as ‘making similar to’ 
(sadrsa-karana), the actor, just like the audience, has never seen Rama, let 
alone his emotion. The experience of the actor is described as follows by Bhatta 
Tauta/Abhinavagupta: 


Moreover, the actor simply gesticulates (cestate), while displaying (pra- 
darsayan) the consequents alone—thanks to his training, to the recol- 
lection of his own determinants, and to his empathy through the gener- 
alization of the emotion [in the text]—and while reciting (pathan) the 
poetic text with the help of the appropriate intonations etc. To this alone 
amounts his experience, but he does not have the experience that [what 
he is doing] is an imitation. For there can be no imitation of the ges- 
tures of Rama (ramacestita-anukara) in the same way that the attire of the 
beloved can be imitated (kāntavesa-anukāra). Moreover, we have already 
explained this in the first chapter.!?? 


since, given that they are insentient and therefore grasped by different sense organs, and 
that they have different substrata, [these external manifestations] are radically different 
from desire. And if one argues that the imitation of [desire] is manifested as observed in 
the character, our answer is that nobody has ever perceived the desire belonging to Rama. 
Therefore, to say that the actor is imitating Rama is just empty talk' (Translation based on 
Pollock 2016: 184). 

102 ABhadrasasütra, vol. 1, pp. 269-270: kim ca natah $iksavasat svavibhavasmaranac cittavr- 
ttisadharanibhavena hrdayasamvadat kevalam anubhavan pradaršayan kavyam ucitakā- 
kuprabhrtyupaskarena pathans cestata ity etavan matre 'sya pratitir na tv anukaram veda- 
yate. *kantavesanukaravad dhi [conj. Gnoli, 'anukaravrddhi E,] na ramacestitasyanuka- 
rah. etac ca prathamādhyāye ‘pi daršitam asmābhih. In his translation, Gnoli refers to one 
of the graces of women known in the Natyasastra as lila, in which the woman dresses 
up and makes a mimicry of the lover's appearance and speech to amuse her companion 
friend (Gnoli 1968: 40). The reference to the practice of līlā and its resulting in somebody 
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The reference to the Abhinavabharati’s first chapter in this passage has the 
function of connecting the critique of rasa as the imitation of an emotion with 
the more general critique of theatre as an imitation-qua-mimicry. A similar 
phrasing and reference to the general rejection of imitation in theatre is found 
just a few lines below the above-quoted passage, while discussing the possibil- 
ity that Bharata could ever have meant rasa as the imitation of a stable state: 


As to the statement that '[theatre] is an imitation (anukarana) of the 
seven continents’ (NŚ 1.117cd), it can be explained in a different way. 
Moreover, even if one admits that there is imitation of the [stable state], 
why is there not a different name [i.e. rasa] in the case of the imitation of 
the attire and the gait of the beloved (kāntavesagaty-anukaraņa)?193 


As this passage hints, in the first chapter Abhinavagupta sets out to justify 
Bharata's use of the word anukarana. Many of the arguments used by Bhatta 
Tauta to refute Sankuka’s theory of rasa as imitation are reused in the first 
chapter to refute the general idea that theatre is an imitation. However, since 
the first chapter does not aim to counter Sankuka’s thesis, but to explain 
Bharata's—at first view—puzzling statement that ‘theatre is an imitation 
(anukarana) of the seven continents’ (NŚ 1.117cd), it provides the occasion for 
presenting a general theory of what theatre is and does. Abhinavagupta takes 
his cue from Bharata's use of another term, i.e. anukirtana, in N$ 1107cd, to 
which he assigns a meaning different from imitation, namely 'celebrative renar- 
ration' of the three worlds. The term anukarana would then be reinterpreted as 
similarly nuanced, thereby justifying Bharata's use of it.1°+ Bharata's statement 
that theatre is an imitation of the seven continents in N$ 1.117cd is moreover 
acceptable, provided that the term natya in it is understood as ‘the activity 


else's amusement is pertinent, since it is analogous to the case of parody or caricature 
(vikarana), which is described in ABh ad N$ 1.107, vol. 1, p. 36 as one of the possible senses 
of anukarana. 

103 ABhadrasasütra, vol.1, p. 270: saptadvīpānukaraņam ityadi tv anyathāpi $akyagamanikam 
iti. tadanukare pi ca kva nāmāntaram kantavesagatyanukaranadau. My translation, on the 
whole, follows Pollock 2016: 186. Cf. also Gnoli 1968: 41, and Cuneo 2008-2009: 278, who 
understand the passage slightly differently. 

104 The relevant verses are NŚ 1107cd: trailokyasyasya sarvasya natyam bhāvānukīrtanam || 
"Theatre is the renarration of the states of these three entire worlds, and NS 1.117cd: sapta- 
dvipanukaranam nātyam etad bhavisyati || ‘This theatre will be an imitation of the seven 
continents, N$ 1.112 also defines theatre as ‘an imitation of the conduct of common people’ 
(lokavrttanukarana). On the notions of anukirtana and anukarana, see Bansat-Boudon 
1992: 125-127. 
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of actors, consisting of an imitation of the seven continents, that one sees 
on stage’ (saptadvipanukaranamayi hi natakriya range dršyate, ABh ad locum, 
vol.1, p. 42). At this juncture, there is an interesting overlap, never made expli- 
cit as such by Abhinavagupta, between the concept of anukarana and that 
of abhinaya. What could the activity of actors—conforming to the ways of 
the world and seen on stage—ever be, other than dramatic acting, i.e. abhi- 
naya? Abhinaya is the activity of actors par excellence, and it is often qualified 
in terms of activity (kriya) in the Abhinavabharati.! As to the reference to 
NŚ 1.117cd in the quotation from the rasasütra discussed above, it must hint 
at this interpretation of anukarana as the activities of actors on stage, which 
correspond largely to worldly ones, according to the sense of anukarana as 
anusaritayā karana (‘acting in conformity [with the world]’ ABh ad N$ 1107cd, 
vol. 1, p. 37). To say that their activities conform to the ways of the world 
is indeed utterly different from saying that the actors imitate the emotions 
while acting. Clearly, the discourse on anukarana in the first chapter is inten- 
ded as a general discourse on representation in theatre, in which imitation is 
just one of the possible options for thinking about the connection between 
art and reality. And that is rejected as an impossibility under every point of 
view.106 

The challenge posed by Šrī Sankuka’s anukaranavada was to theoretically 
distinguish the aesthetic factors leading to the cognition of rasa in theatre from 
the corresponding inferential signs leading to the inference of emotions in real 
life, without letting the whole distinction between art and life collapse. Emo- 
tions or bhavas are acknowledged almost unanimously by Indian literary critics 
to existin the world and in theatre alike, and in both domains they are displayed 
through the same configuration of external signs. In art, however, emotions 
are conveyed conjointly by the literary text and by actors displaying the appro- 
priate visible reactions on their body. According to Abhinavagupta, Sankuka’s 


105 See, for instance, Abhinavagupta's insistence on the sāmānyābhinaya as having the char- 
acter of an activity (kriya), with some reservations about the aharyabhinaya; cf. Bansat- 
Boudon 1992: 345 and 363, n. 358. 

106 The verses under discussion are part of Brahma's discourse on the nature of theatre, pro- 
nounced to pacify the obstacles (N$ 1106-119), who had mistaken the first performance 
for a mockery of their own defeat by the gods. The commentary on these verses contains 
many of Abhinavagupta’s reflections on the status of fiction in art. A full translation of 
these passages is available in Cuneo 2008-2009). A translation of ABh ad N$ 1.107 appears 
as Appendix 1 in Gnoli 1968, and a portion of it in Pollock 2016: 218-222 (On the Nature of 
Dramatic Acting). A new French translation and critical edition of the totality of the first 
chapter is currently under preparation as a collaborative project of the present author 
with Lyne Bansat-Boudon and Daniele Cuneo. 
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account fails to differentiate the process by which an onlooker or a spectator 
cognizes an emotion in real life and in theatre.!°7 Although Sankuka ascribes 
a special power to poetic language, as a matter of fact, his theory of rasa as an 
imitated emotion requires an actor (the anukartr) as the locus of the display 
of the inferential signs of the character’s emotion (the anukarya), which ulti- 
mately seems to confine the communication of emotions to gestures and other 
visible behaviours. This echoes the communis opinio, mentioned in the previ- 
ous section, by which abhinaya works as a synonym of gesticulation (cesta) as 
a means of knowledge based on inference that encompasses worldly and the- 
atrical gestures alike. 

Abhinavagupta, on the contrary, is adamant when he says that dramatic 
acting (abhinaya)—a function proper to theatre and distinct from imitation— 
does not work through inferential signs, or through convention like ordinary 
language. The explanation of the functioning of abhinaya in epistemological 
terms is provided in his commentary on what is commonly regarded as the 
definition of theatre, i.e. NS 1.119,!08 where abhinaya is the very means by which 
theatre, and the emotions embedded in it, become an object of cognition for 
the spectators: 


In this way, how can such an object defined as theatre (natya) enter the 
field of cognition? [In reply to this question, Bharata] says: [when it is 
conveyed by] the bodily and the other (arigadi) [means of dramatic enact- 
ment]. The enactments, such as the bodily and so on, cannot be assimil- 
ated to inferential signs (liriga) or to linguistic convention (sanketa). On 
the contrary, they are akin to an immediate direct perception (pratya- 
ksasaksatkarakalpa). +The entity defined as theatre does nott consist 
in worldly knowledge and so on, [to be established as] true or false. Its 
essence is indeed the [rasas] such as the amorous one (srrigara) and 
others, which are instrumental to the cognition coinciding with a rel- 
ishing, different from that of [states of] delight and so forth. Precisely 
because they are causal in bringing (nayana) [the meanings] directly in 
front (abhimukya’) [of the spectators], they are technically designated 
by the word abhinaya (enactment, ‘dramatic representation’), unknown 


107 Abhinavagupta expresses this idea in ABh ad rasasūtra, vol. 1, p. 278: laukikacittavrttyanu- 
mane ka rasata? tenālaukikacamatkārātmā rasasvadah smrtyanumanalaukikasamveda- 
navilaksana eva. ‘Where is the relish in inferring a worldly mental state? Therefore, the 
savouring of rasa, consisting in a super-mundane rapture, is absolutely different from 
worldly forms of awareness such as memory or inference’. 

108 See above, $3.2, n. 39. 
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with this meaning in the šāstra (i.e. Veda), in the world (i.e. in ordinary 
discourse), or elsewhere.109 


In this passage, Abhinavagupta asserts the deep and irreducible distinction 
between the functioning of aesthetic communication and ordinary commu- 
nication. The special cognition derived from abhinaya is not of a worldly order, 
since it transgresses ordinary experience, where cognitions are qualified as 
true, false, or doubtful. To emphasize its extraordinariness, the cognition res- 
ulting from dramatic representation is defined as similar—but not identical— 
to a direct perception, which will become a leitmotiv throughout the Abhi- 
navabhāratī. The special status of abhinaya in theatre, as endowed with the 
directness of perception, sets aesthetic communication apart from the abhi- 
naya known from other knowledge systems with the non-technical sense of 
gesticulation (cesta), as well as from the speculation on gestures and linguistic 
convention in the sphere of grammar." At the same time, since abhinaya is 
conceptualized in the dramatic tradition as a blend of voice, body, mindful- 
ness, and costume, its mechanism cannot be conflated with that of poetic 
suggestion, which works exclusively through language. Thus Abhinavagupta 
conceives the vocal enactment as twofold, since it cannot be reduced to the lit- 
erary text disjoined from its vocal rendering by an actor, which includes aspects 
of prosody and melody as well. 


109 ABhadw$iug,vol.i p. 44: evambhüto [M,*°T, T5 Tg T; Ej5P* Eq45P5, evam dayāratyādi- 
rūpānusaraņabhūto M° T, Ey2)*° Exa, evam maya ratyādirūpānusaraņabhūto Ej] 
natyalaksano "rthah katham pratitigocaribhavatity āha—angādīti. ye 'bhinayāh angikada- 
yahnacate lingasanketadirupah, apitu *pratyaksasaksatkarakalpah. *nātyalaksaņo rthof 
'laukikasamyanmithyājiānādirūpah |conj., pratyaksasaksatkarakalpalaukika" M, T, T5 Tg 
E, pratyaksasaksatkarakalpyalaukika’ TT, pratyaksasaksatkarakalpà pratītih. ato na 
laukika" Ej] tasyaiva bhavah [M, bhavah Y Y] $rngaradayo ratyadivilaksanasvadaparya- 
yapratityupayoginah. ata evabhimukhyanayanahetutvad anyalokasastraprasiddhenabhi- 
nayasabdena vyapadesyah. My translation is based on the text of the ongoing critical 
edition of the first chapter of the ABh, which requires a conjecture in order to make sense 
of the text. 

110 The reference to the workings of language by the use of the word sariketa in the passage 
under discussion is made clear by a parallel expression used to describe the process of 
dramatic communication in the sixth chapter (rasasutra, section on the obstacles, vol. 1, 
p. 275): abhinayanam hi sašabdalingavyāpāravisadršam eva pratyaksavyaparakalpam iti 
nigcesyamah. ‘Dramatic acting, in fact, is different from the operation of inferential signs 
or words, as it is similar to the operation of perception. We will ascertain this later on’. This 
is possibly a reference to the lost Abhinavabharati on NS chapter 8. 

111 From this perspective, the statement in NŚ 14.2ab—vāci yatnas tu kartavyo nātyasyaisā 
tanuh smrtā | ‘An effort should be made in the verbal [component], for this is known to be 
the body of theatre'—is interpreted by the commentator as referring to the twofold effort 
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Although rasa had clearly been conceptualized since Anandavardhana’s 
time as the domain of the literary text, which became a prerogative of every 
kavya, it appears that Abhinavagupta considered the performative dimension 
as absolutely primary for the production of rasa in theatre. The first one to 
express this idea in clear terms was possibly Bhatta Tauta, according to whom 
the experience of rasa in theatre is paradigmatic and definitional, and cannot 
but be achieved through the staged performance of the poetic text. However, 
rasa can also be found in poetry to the extent that poetry behaves like a the- 
atrical performance (nātyāyamāna)—in other words, when it gives rise to 
an especially vivid awareness that is similar to a direct perception (pratya- 
ksakalpasamvedana). And this is exactly what abhinaya is bound to achieve 
in theatre.!7 As we will see in the next section, if the purpose of dramatic 
acting is to convey the meanings of the poetic text in a lifelike manner that can- 
not be mistaken for an imitation, the discourse on aesthetic communication 
also takes into account— possibly for the first time, with Abhinavagupta— 
those aspects of non-verbal communication less directly connected with the 
play's text and proper to the specific spectacular format of dramatic perform- 
ances, including singing and dancing. At given times in the performance of a 
play, music and dancing can in fact assume a particularly prominent role and 
appear as inextricably intertwined with a text and its enactment. The presence 
of such spectacular elements in the performance of a play is taken by Bhatta 
Tauta/Abhinavagupta as an argument against the interpretation of rasa as the 
imitation of a stable state and of theatre as an imitation in general: 


required by the poet and the actor in vacikabhinaya. Cf. ABh ad N$ 14.2ab, vol. 2, p. 220: 
vāci yatnas tu kartavya iti kavinā nirmāņakāle natena prayogakāle: ‘An effort in the verbal 
[component] should be made by the poet at the time of the composition [of the dramatic 
text], [and] by the actor at the time of [its] performance’. 

112  ABh ad 6.33, vol. 1, pp. 284—285: nātyāt samudāyarūpād rasāh. yadi và nàtyam eva rasah. 
rasasamudāyo hi nātyam. natya eva ca rasáh. kavye ‘pi natyayamana eva rasah. kāvyārtha- 
visaye hi pratyaksakalpasamvedanodaye rasodaya ity upādhyāyāh. yad āhuh kavyakautuke: 
‘prayogatvam anāpanne kāvye nasvadasambhavah |’ iti varnanotkalita bhogapraudhoktya 
samyag arpitah | udyanakantacandradya bhāvāh pratyaksavat sphutah ||’ iti. ' "The com- 
pound natyarasah can be interpreted as:] "the rasas arising from theatre’, which is a 
composite entity. Or, as "the rasas that are theatre" for theatre is indeed a collection of 
rasas. Moreover, the rasas are found in theatre alone. Yet rasa is also found in poetry to 
the extent that it behaves like theatre. For according to my master [Bhatta Tauta], the rasa 
arises when an awareness similar to a direct perception arises with respect to the content 
of a literary text. As he stated in the Kavyakautuka: "As long as a poem does not reach the 
status of a performance, it is not possible to savour [it]. When factors such as a garden, a 
beloved woman, the moon, etc. appearing in a [poetic] description are properly conveyed 
by a verbal expression fully developed with enjoyment, they become as vivid as if they 
were directly perceived” 
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Contrary [to the opinion that rasa is the imitation of a stable state, which 
can be inferred by the display of its external signs], [Bharata’s] illustra- 
tions [of the rasas] etc., enlivened by the dhruva songs, the variety of 
rhythms and the /asyarigas, is rather a sign to the opposite.!3 


Echoes of a discussion about the imitative value of songs and music in theatre 


are also found in the first chapter, again within the general critique of theatre 


as an imitation: 
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Moreover, since [theatre] is no imitation, then even the objection raised 
by some [against theatrical extravagance and the lack of similitude|— 
namely that nobody can be imitated as accompanied by songs and instru- 
mental music in all situations—has no place. For we did not say that 
songs and the like [in theatre] are objects of imitation. Besides, a counter- 
objection to this has been voiced as follows: 'in the world, vocal and 
instrumental music are commonly encountered during activities such as 
sitting, walking, bathing, sleeping, awakening, eating, and so forth[, there- 
fore the musical accompaniment in theatre imitates those]. This is unten- 
able too, for in the world we do not find vocal and [instrumental music] 
in the form of dhruvas, rhythms, etc.[, proper to theatre,] in [association 
with] activities such as walking and so forth, with the sole exception of 
auspicious [occasions]. And [the imitative value of music in theatre is 
also untenable] because the very idea of imitation does not logically hold 
also with regard to such actions as singing, playing instruments, etc. That 
is all.!4 


ABh ad N$ rasasütra (refutation of Šrī Sankuka by Bhatta Tauta), vol. 1, p. 270: pratyu- 
ta dhruvaganatalavaicitryalasyangopajivanam nirūpaņādi viparyaye lingam. Gnoli (1968: 
40) translates /dsyariga as 'sub-divisions of women's dance’, and Pollock (2016: 186) as 
‘components of the preliminary dance, which cannot be the case here, since the con- 
text is the performance of drama and not the preliminary rite. An essential difference 
between the two types of lasyarigas described in chapter 19 (the lasyarigas of the play) 
and in chapter 31 (the lasyarigas of the pūrvaranga) has been clearly established by Lyne 
Bansat-Boudon (cf. $24, n. 30 and§ 2.3.1). 

ABh ad 1107, vol. 1, p. 38: yataš cedam nànukaranam tato yat kaiscic coditam tad anavakā- 
sam—‘na ca gītavādyayuktah sarvāvasthāsu kašcid anukaryah' iti. na hy [Y E11), tv M, 
T,8¢ Ej, Eg] anukāryatvena gitàdaya ity uktam. parihāro pi ya uktah *āsanagamanasnā- 
nasvāpapratibodhabhojanādyāsu vastuto [E, 4), ādyāsu vastu māsu M° "ādyāsu(...)māsu 
Mr, 'ādyāsu yastumāsu T, 'adyasu vyastumā T; “ddydsu Y] gitavadyam loke cestāsv ati- 
loke ‘sti mangalamatratvad rte. gayanavadanadisv api canukarabuddhyapatter ity alam. 
My translation and understanding of this passage are based on the ongoing critical edi- 
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This passage establishes an important difference between the use of music 
in theatre and in the world. In the world, playing instruments or singing songs 
can be performed in connection with other actions for the sake of auspicious- 
ness, i.e. in ritual contexts. In theatre, although playing and singing are seen 
in connection with the enactment of some dramatic situation, they should 
not be considered as either the imitation of music played in connection with 
real-world events, nor as imitating anything in particular. They are a part of aes- 
thetic communication on a par with enactment, but they are further removed 
from an external referent and hence from imitation because of their non- 
mimetic nature. As we shall shortly see, such spectacular elements that do not 
imitate anything are not just accessory elements, but are integral to the very 
idea of the fabrication of dramatic fiction and its educational goal. 

To sum up, abhinaya can neither be equated with simple gesticulation, nor 
with the capacity of poetic language alone. On the contrary, it is a peculiar 
way of representing things on stage, involving the four means of the body, 
voice, mind, and costume, plus an array of non-semantic elements. As such, 
it must be distinguished from the mimicry of other people’s behaviours and 
emotions, both in epistemological and in phenomenological terms. If abhi- 
naya were to coincide with an imitation recognized as such, it would turn 
out as a parody, while if imitation were so perfectly achieved as to create a 
sense of illusion, it would be impossible to properly account for the cognition 
of theatre and its content as different from reality. The special status Abhi- 
navagupta assignes to the cognition resulting from dramatic enactment, as 
a quasi- or simili-perception (pratyaksasaksatkarakalpa-pratiti), pleads for a 
nuanced interpretation of his rejection of anukaranavada, where there is no 
absolute denial that theatre has any mimetic relation whatsoever to the world, 
but rather a re-qualification of dramatic representation and its object. As will 
be shown in the next sections, this re-qualification entails an even stricter 
mimetic connection between the actor, the enactment, and the enacted thing 
or character, which is exploited to distinguish theatre from the new genres of 
danced poetry or narrative dance." 


tion and translation of the first chapter of the ABh. The passage is translated differently 
in Cuneo 2008-2009): 206, and omitted both in Gnoli's and Pollock's translations of ABh 
ad N$ 1107. 

115 This distinction will be treated in detail below, in § 3.5, and constitutes one of the foci of 
the discussion of the nature of dance in the passage from the fourth chapter as edited and 
translated in this book. 


174 CHAPTER 3 
3.4 Dance, Beauty, and the Fabrication of Dramatic Fiction 
Sobhapradhanam hi nātye sarvam (ABh ad NŚ 1121, vol. 1, p. 45) 


The famous dictum that scripture instructs like a master, history like a friend, 
and poetry like a lover appears time and again in discussions on literary genres 
in poetic treatises. Such a neat threefold distinction in the didactic modes of 
operation of different textual types was popularized through the writings of 
Abhinavagupta.!!6 Although not expressed in the form of a maxim, the peculiar 
capacity of poetry to instruct and delight at the same time was already present 
in nuce in Bharata’s treatise,” as well as in some of the first non-systematic dis- 
cussions about the function of literature embedded in literary works, famously 
in Asvaghosa’s second-century poems.!l? From a discourse used to justify the 
beginnings of a new genre in Sanskrit with didactic aspirations, the pleasurable 
experience ascribed to literature crystallized, in the works of literary critics, 
into a debate about the double purpose of art: pleasure (priti) and instruction 
(vyutpatti).9 


116 As Pollock (2016: 31; 152; 369, n. 28; 371, n. 59) remarks, the division existed even earlier 
and was possibly inaugurated by Bhatta Nāyaka. The textual locus of this attribution is a 
fragment of Bhatta Nāyaka in DhvAL, p. 39 (ibid. 149, #7). 

117 Notably, at the beginning of the treatise, when the gods ask Bhrama for an object of diver- 
sion, a krīdanīyaka (N$1.11c), which is at the same time an instrument of moral instruction, 
the Fifth Veda (NS 1.12); for other passages suggesting such a twofold purpose of theatre, 
see Cuneo 2015: 75. 

118 The image of the bitter medicine coated in honey is used at the end of the Saundarananda 
as a metaphor for the teachings imparted by poetry. Saundarananda 18.63: ity esa vyupa- 
šāntaye na rataye moksarthagarbha krtih | érotrnàm grahanartham anyamanasam kāvyo- 
pacarat krtà || yan moksat krtam anyad atra hi maya tat kavyadharmat krtam | patum 
tiktam ivausadham madhuyutam hrdyam katham syad iti || "This composition on the sub- 
ject of liberation is for calming the reader, not for his pleasure. It is fashioned out of the 
medicine of poetry with the intention of capturing an audience whose minds are on other 
things. Thinking how it could be made pleasant, I have handled in it things other than 
liberation, things introduced due to the character of poetry, as bitter medicine is mixed 
with honey' (translation Covill 2007: 363). See also Buddhacarita 28.74. The metaphor of 
poetry as the sweet honey allowing people to swallow the bitter remedy was taken up 
by Bhàmaha in the seventh-century. Kāvyālamkāra 5.3 reads: svadukavyarasonmisram šā- 
stram apy upayufijate | prathamalidhamadhavah pibanti katu bhesajam || ‘One would use 
even a scientific treatise, provided it is mixed with the sweet flavour of poetry. Those who 
have first licked honey, drink the bitter medicine’ 

119 On the development of this debate and on the priority assigned to either purpose by lit- 
erary theorists, see for instance Cuneo 2015. 
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Given the predominantly courtly production of poetry in the classical and 
medieval periods, poetry was conceived—at least in theory, but probably also 
in practice—as an art to be consumed in the elite, restricted circle of literary 
connoisseurs.!2° Theatre, on the contrary, seems to have enjoyed a larger audi- 
ence from the beginning, given the diversity of occasions for the performance 
of drama besides the royal sabhā.!?! At least in theory, drama was presented as 
an art whose ambition was to reach out to all levels of Indian society, irrespect- 
ive of caste affiliation and including even those strata of the population less 
exposed to Sanskrit education, i.e. women, children, and the feeble-minded 
(stribalamurkha’, as N$ 34.222 puts it). This capacity to affect larger audiences, 
which delineates theatre from poetry, was contingent on its spectacular dimen- 
sion, a fact that was already stressed by Bhatta Tauta in his Kavyakautuka.!?? But 
establishing what exactly singles out the pleasure provided by the performance 
of a play from the one provided by the recitation of a poem, the reading of an 
epic text, a solo dance recital, or a musical performance, is Abhinavagupta's 
original contribution to the field of aesthetics. His fine analysis relies on an 


120 Abhinavagupta’s remarks about the need of poetry for the instruction of the royalty, in 
DhvAL 3.10-14, p. 336, are revealing in this regard: iha prabhusammitebhyah šrutismrti- 
prabhrtibhyah kartavyam idam ity ajfiamatraparamarthebhyah sastrebhyo ye na vyutpa- 
nnah, na càpy asyedam vrttam amusmat karmana ity evam yuktiyuktakarmaphalasamba- 
ndhaprakatanakarikebhyo mitrasammitebhya itihasasastrebhyo labdhavyutpattayah, atha 
cavasyam vyutpādyāh prajārthasampādanayogyatākrāntā rājaputraprāyās tesam hrdayā- 
nupravešamukhena caturvargopāyavyutpattir ādheyā. hrdayānupravešas ca rasāsvāda- 
maya eva. ‘Princes, who are not educated in scripture—those works of šruti, smrti, etc. 
which consist in commands, like those of a master, to do this or that—and who have not 
received instruction from history, which like a friend reveals to us the connection of cause 
and effect as endowed with reasoning, such as “this result came from such an act”, and 
who are therefore in pressing need of instruction, for they are given the power to accom- 
plish the wants of their subjects, can be given instruction in the four goals of man only by 
entering into their hearts. And what enters into the heart is the relish of rasa (rasasvada)’ 
(translation based on Ingalls et al. 1990: 437). 

121 Festivals, whether religious or not, were also typical occasions for the staging of Sanskrit 
drama, as many of the prologues of the extant plays indicate. The historical evidence about 
the staging of Harsa’s seventh-century plays, collected in Bakker 2014, suggests that theat- 
rical performances were primarily public events, attended by royals and citizens alike. 

122 See above, n. 112, for Bhatta Tauta’s quotation on the importance of prayoga. As Abhi- 
navagupta explains on several occasions, the accessibility of the instruction (vyutpatti, 
upadeša) given by theatre about the right means for obtaining the four aims of mankind 
is linked to its character of being similar to a directly experienced reality. While watch- 
ing a play, in fact, a spectator sees the display of actions connected with their results, and 
thus receives an ethical teaching on how to behave like Rama to obtain good results, and 
unlike Ravana to avoid bad ones. For an elaboration on the connection between drama 
and dharma (and the other aims of man), see Bansat-Boudon 2001. 
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essential distinction among the elements participating in the aesthetic pro- 
cess into those that serve the communication of specific textual meanings and 
those that merely provide pleasure. This distinction could be conceptualized, 
in terms of functionality, as one between semiotic elements and, to borrow a 
term well established in classical studies, psychagogic ones.!2$ Moreover, Abhi- 
navagupta pays utmost attention to how these two kinds of elements interact 
with one another at different times in a performance, and to how they merge, as 
it were, into one another in the fabrication of the fictional object. This object, it 
is worth reminding, aims at the arousal of rasa for the totality of the spectators 
and in its twofold dimension of pleasure and instruction. 


3.4.1 On the Psychagogic Power of Dance 

As hinted above, dramatic acting in its four registers guarantees an especially 
vivid cognition of the contents of the literary text, by which all spectators see 
things as if they were taking place directly in front of their eyes. Only connois- 
seurs, however, intended as individuals especially gifted with aesthetic sensib- 
ility and imagination, are believed to be able to experience the rasa merely by 
reading or hearing a poem, or by having a drama read out, and not enacted. 
According to Abhinavagupta, such individuals are endowed with a heart espe- 
cially similar to a spotless mirror, since their mind is not guided by desire, 
confusion, or anger, which characterize the human condition. Due to this spe- 
cial quality, they may obtain a vivid cognition of the content of literature and 
sympathize with the emotional core of a poem, or get to taste the various rasas 
of the text of a drama that is simply read out.!24 Those who are not susceptible 
to poetry, on the contrary, depend on the actors and the means of dramatic 


123 Ilusetheterm psychagogy (and the adjective psychagogic derived from it) in the Hellen- 
istic sense of an aesthetic principle that singles out the function of art as the leading 
of the soul, connoting ‘pure entertainment’ (also ‘enchantment’) as opposed to ‘instruc- 
tion' (Zanker 2015: 63). The idea, used to designate the function of music in antiquity but 
extending to other arts as well, especially in the Hellenistic period, is that art should lead 
or persuade the spirit' into aesthetic pleasure (ibid.: 67). 

124 ABhad NŚ 6.33, vol.1, p. 285: hrdayasamvadataratamyapeksaya srotrpratipattrsphuranam 
sphutāsphutatvenātivicitram. tatra ye svabhavato nirmalamukurahydayās tata eva sam- 
sarocitakrodhamohabhilasaparavasamanaso na bhavanti tegām tathāvidhadašarūpakā- 
karnanasamaye sādhāraņarasanātmakacarvaņagrāhyo rasasafícayo natyalaksanah sphu- 
ta eva. ‘Now, given the varying degree of their heart’s concurrence, those who hear a 
reading or watch a play can have a highly differentiated appreciation, depending on its 
clarity or obscurity to them. Someone whose heart is by nature like a spotless mirror has, 
for that very reason, a mind no longer subjected to the anger, confusion, craving, and so 
on typical of this phenomenal world; for such a person, on the occasion of hearing a play 
with its various appropriate components, the cluster of rasas—the defining feature of 
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enactment for achieving a vividness of the cognition and experiencing the 
depicted events more directly.!25 Key terms recurring as a leitmotif in Abhi- 
navagupta's explanation of the distinctive perception of theatre achieved by 
means of the fourfold enactment (abhinaya) are the aforementioned pratya- 
ksasaksatkarakalpapratiti, the loosely synonymous pratyaksakalpasamvedana, 
sphutadhyavasaya, saksatkarakalpanuvyavasaya, and so on.126 

In order to untie the knots in the hearts of those spectators who are still 
prey to their own passions so that they might become absorbed in the events 
represented, Abhinavagupta recommends pleasant activities such as singing, 
instrumental playing, and the like.!?7 Key words in this connection are (upa)ra- 
fijana, *hrdayaharana, etc., all having to do with notions of entertainment, 
beauty, charm, and allurement, typically assigned to a group of elements said 
to be entertaining (uparaīijaka, lit. ‘colouring’) or charming (Ardya, lit. ‘hearty’). 
These typically include vocal music, instrumental music, and dance, performed 
alone or in combination. The role played by the charming elements in purifying 
the still opaque heart of the spectators so as to enable an aesthetic experience 
even for the least aesthetically endowed individuals is best illustrated in the fol- 
lowing passage from the rasasitra. The passage contains an explanation as to 
how to get rid of one of the main obstacles hindering the cognition of rasa (the 
third obstacle), lying in the fact that a spectator may be overwhelmed by his 
own worldly concerns and find it difficult to concentrate on another object:!28 


drama—will be entirely clear and cognized by a relishing that is essentially a tasting of 
their commonality’ (translation Pollock 2016: 209). 

125 ABhadNS 6.33, vol. 1, p. 285: ye tv atathābhūtās tesam pratyaksocitatathāvidhacarvaņālā- 
bhaya natadiprakriya. 'Someone else, by contrast, who lacks these traits will require the 
procedures of actors and the rest of stagecraft in order to attain that sort of perception-like 
relishing’ (translation Pollock 2016: 209). 

126 On anuvyavasaya, see below, n. 164, and Translation, n. 140. 

127  ABh ad NS 6.33, vol. 1, p. 285: [...] svagatakrodhasokadisankatahrdayagranthibharijanaya 
gītādiprakriyā ca muninā viracitā. sarvanugrahakam hi sastram iti nyāyāt. '[...] for such 
a person the sage—on the maxim that a work of systematic thought must seek to ful- 
fil everyone's needs—has made further provision in the procedures of singing and so 
on, to loosen the knot of the viewer's heart, hardened as it is by the anger, grief, and so 
on he bears inside’ (translation Pollock 2016: 209). See also, at the end of the rasasūtra 
(vol. 1, p. 281), Abhinavagupta's statements on music and dancing as means to purify the 
hearts of even insensitive spectators: ahrdayanam ca tad eva nairmalyadhayi. yatra pratītā 
gītavādyaganikādayo na vyasanitayai paryavasyanti nātyopalaksanāt. ‘But for those lack- 
ing in receptivity, drama alone can produce such clarity, because it is only there that the 
apprehension of singing, music, and the courtesan actresses does not lead to vicious beha- 
vior, since they are simply features of drama’ (translation ibid.: 204). 

128  Gnoli (1968: xli, n. 1) described these ‘obstacles’ in the following way: ‘The vighna, ob- 
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Moreover, how could someone who is under the sway of his own pleas- 
ure[, pain, or indifference] make his consciousness rest on another ob- 
ject? In order to remove such an impediment, [Bharata] has resorted to 
the charm (upararijana) of vocal and instrumental music, well-adorned 
playhouses, courtesans skilful in eloquence, and so on. These [charming 
elements], made of vocal objects and the like, residing in all the differ- 
ent components [of the performance], are liable to be enjoyed by all the 
[spectators] thanks to their power of generality (sadharanya). Thanks to 
this [‘colouring’], even a person devoid of any sensibility is turned into a 
connoisseur by obtaining a limpidity of the heart. In fact, it has been said 
that [this theatre must be] ‘visible and audible (N$ 1.1d)' [i.e. pleasing and 
instructing].!?? 


Turning the spectator into a connoisseur, a sahrdaya (lit. ‘endowed with heart’), 
is indeed what the charming elements are supposed to effectuate during a the- 
atrical performance. This coincides with a cleansing of the heart of all possible 


distracting and obstructing mental states, which is a prerequisite for being aes- 
thetically touched by the performance. This ‘aesthetic susceptibility’ (Rastogi 
2016: 142), proper to sahrdayas, was initially described by literary critics as 
the capacity to appreciate poetry.!9° Abhinavagupta's famous definition of the 
‘ideal connoisseur’ in the Locana states that sahrdayas are ‘persons who are 
capable of identifying with the subject matter, as the mirror of their hearts has 
been polished by the constant study and practice of poetry, and who respond 


129 


130 


stacles, are all the extraneous elements which break the unity of a state of consciousness 
(desire for gain, worry of all kinds, etc.). 

ABh ad rasasūtra (section on the hindrances), vol. 1, p. 275: nijasukhadivivasibhütas ca 
katham vastvantare samvidam visramayed iti tatpratyühavyapohanaya pratipadarthani- 
sthaih sādhāraņyamahimnā sakalabhogyatvasahisnubhih $abdadivisayamayair ātodyagā- 
navicitramaņdapapadavidagdhagaņikādibhir uparafijanam samāšritam. yenāhrdayo ‘pi 
hrdayavaimalyaprāptyā sahrdayikriyate. uktam hi ‘drsyam sravyam ca’ iti (translation 
based on Cuneo 2008-2009;: 292-293). I understand sadharanyamahiman-as strictly con- 
nected to the process of sadharanikarana or generalization, in that the charming elements 
transform the experience of the viewer and thus allow the suppression of the usual refer- 
ences of the cognition to one's own limited experience. On sadharanikarana, see below, 
n. 167 and 173. Priti and vyutpatti are to be read in filigree under the ‘visible and audible 
nature of theatre, as declared in ABh ad N$ 1.id, vol. 1, p. 12: dr$yam iti hrdyam šravyam iti 
vyutpattipradam iti pritivyutpattidam ity arthah. 

In one of the earliest uses, Vamana wrote that a certain poetic style known for its excel- 
lence, called vaidarbhi, was assumed to produce a certain ripening that is charming (ra- 
fijaka) to the hearts of sahrdayas. See Kavyalamkarasütravrtti ad 1.2.21, quoted in Smith 
1985: 46: sahrdayahrdayānām ranjakah ko ‘pi pākah. 
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to it sympathetically in their own hearts’!%! Similarly, in the Abhinavabha- 
ratt, Abhinavagupta attributes the capacity to appreciate poetry independently 
of stage presentation to those who are already connoisseurs thanks to the 
repeated practice of poetry, previous merit, and so forth: for them, ‘heard’ rasa 
can be the object of a quasi-direct perception.!? Whereas poetry is produced 
by sahrdayas and for sahrdayas, theatre has to appeal to everybody by develop- 
ing one's aesthetic susceptibility. Turned into a sahrdaya thanks to the special 
charm brought forward by some of its spectacular elements, the spectator will 
be able to sympathetically respond to the events represented and access the 
rasa, and through it the twofold goal of theatre, pleasure and instruction. 

A concrete example of how the charming elements operate in a theatrical 
performance is seen in the use of the gorgeous manner (kaisikīvrtti). With 
regard to its introduction into the performance, Abhinavagupta voices the idea 
that although the meanings may be vividly expressed through the enactment, 
charm or beauty are required in order to access the rasa. The kaišikī, contain- 
ing elements of dance as well as instrumental and vocal music, is said to be a 
supporting element of the performance (upakarana); yet itis not just an access- 
ory item, but is defined more than once as the vital essence of the perform- 
ance (sakalaprayogaprana).!33 Abhinavagupta describes the kaisiki as a ‘heart- 
catching multifariousness' (hrdayahari vaicitryam),?^ necessary for the mani- 
festation not only of $rigara rasa— quite intuitively enhanced by beautiful ele- 
ments such as dances and songs— but of all the other rasas too. Without such a 
beautiful multifariousness, he argues, the performance would not appeal to the 
spectators, and the dramatic representation would remain completely unintel- 


131 DhvAL 14, pp. 38-39: yesam kavyanusilanabhyasavasad višadībhūte manomukure varna- 
niyatanmayibhavanayogyata te svahrdayasamvadabhajah sahrdayah (translation Ingalls 
et al. 1990: 70). 

132  ABhad rasasütra, vol. 1, p. 281: tena ye kavyabhyasapraktanapunyadihetubaladibhih sahr- 
dayas tesam parimitavibhavadyunmilane ‘pi parisphuta eva saksatkarakalpah kavyarthah 
sphurati. ata eva tesam kavyam eva pritivyutpattikrd anapeksitanātyam api. ‘Thus, for those 
who are receptive readers thanks to, among other things, their study of literature and their 
good karma from past lives, the “aim of a literary text” manifests itself with absolute clarity, 
as if before their very eyes, even when only a limited number of aesthetic elements is dis- 
closed. And hence for them, literature alone, without any reference to dramatic spectacle, 
can bring at once pleasure and instruction’ (translation Pollock 2016: 204). 

133 Cf. avataraņikā ad NŚ 1.41, vol. 1, p. 20: atha sakalaprayogaprāņabhūtakaišikyupayujyamā- 
nopakaranantarasamharanayopakramam daršayati bhāratīm ityādi; ABh ad NŚ 4.5, vol. 1, 
p. 86: evam itihāsasya parisamaptim pašyan sakalaprayogapranabhütakaisikisarvasva- 
bhütanrttaprayogaprastavanayetihasam anusandhatte. 

134 ABh ad NŚ 1.44, vol. 1, p. 21: etanmadhye hrdayahari vaicitryam yojaniyam iti. ‘a heart- 
catching multifariousness should be employed among these [other manners]. 
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ligible or barely accessible, which would invalidate the manifestation of rasa, 
jeopardizing all efforts towards a lifelike representation: 


However, how would the [Aaisikt] be useful in theatre? [...] From the 
[gorgeous manner] springs the amorous rasa taught in theatre, not in 
any other manner. [...] Therefore, if one employs the enactment, even if 
fourfold and delicate (sukumara), as a means to manifest the amorous 
rasa, without sweet and indolent spins and whirls, without frowns of the 
eyebrows, sidelong glances, etc., one cannot even mention the relishing of 
srngara rasa|, let alone experience it!] [...] Even if one has to bring about 
the manifestation of [other] rasas such as raudra and so on, the enact- 
ment employed cannot be the cause of the manifestation of rasa, insofar 
as it is hardly alluring or non-alluring if it is not commingled with the 
beautiful multifariousness [of the gorgeous manner,] consisting in allit- 
erations, spins and whirls, and the like. Therefore, in every possible case 
[i.e. for every rasa], the gorgeous (kaisikī) [manner] is the vital essence 
[of the performance]. This is what Bharata will say in NS 8.14: The sakha, 
dance (nrtta), and the ankura [should be known here by practitioners] 
as the elements of this [bodily] acting (abhinaya)- Therefore, without the 
[kaisikt] one cannot even mention the name of érrigararasa.1?5 


Such remarks about the necessity to use the kaisiki alongside the acting for 
the sake of every rasa, be it the amorous or the furious, can be read, I think, 
against the background of the function ascribed to the charming elements in 
theatre, which operate side by side with the enactment for enabling the experi- 
ence of rasa. However, besides loosening the knots in the spectator’s heart and 
preparing him for a cognitive immersion in the object of representation, this 
passage suggests that the beautifying elements have an effect on the enactment 
itself, with which they are closely intermingled. To be sure, it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to clearly distinguish the charming elements from the means of dramatic 
enactment, since these two, though their function may be distinguished for the 


135 ABhad NŚ 1.44-45, vol. 1, p. 22: nanu sā nātyopayoginī katham |[...] tan natyoktasrngara- 
rasah sambhavati, nānyathā. |...] tena srngarabhivyaktihetau sukumāre caturvidhe ‘py 
abhinaye yojite madhuramantharavalanāvartanābhrūksepakatāksādinā vinā šrūgārara- 
sāsvādasya nāmāpi na bhavati. |...] raudrādirasābhivyaktāv api kartavyayam yo 'bhinaya 
upādīyate so ‘py anuprasavalanavartanadyatmakasundaravaicitryasyamisranaya duhsli- 
sto lista eva và na rasābhivyaktihetur bhavatīti sarvatraiva kaisiki pranah. yad vaksyati— 
‘asya šākhā ca nrttam ca vastūny abhinayasya iti srhgarasasya tu namagrahanam api *taya 
vind na šakyam [Xy na tayā vind šakyam Y]. Translation based on Cuneo 2008-2009;: 
171-172. Partially translated also in Bansat-Boudon 1992: 176-177, n. 509 and 517. 
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sake of theory, are in practice not found in isolation. It suffices to think of the 
songs used in theatre, the so-called dhruvas which, besides featuring elements 
of melody, also contain meaningful lyrics; or dance, which may sometimes 
come very close to bodily acting. In the passage above, for instance, the ‘sweet 
and indolent spins and whirls, frowns of the eyebrows, sidelong glances etc. 
are movements common to the vocabulary of dance as well as to the arigika- 
bhinaya.36 Moreover, the verse quoted by Abhinavagupta on this occasion in 
order to motivate the use of dance as part of the kaisiktvrtti, and its consequent 
incorporation into the dramatic production, indicates that dance is an element 
of bodily acting (N$ 8.14ac: asya šākhā ca nrttam ca vastūny abhinayasya). Does 
this mean that, under certain conditions, dance can be used to communicate 
meaning, i.e. as bodily enactment? 

The problem of grasping the specific purport of the charming elements 
alongside dramatic enactment, which allows for distinguishing the use of 
dance within theatre vis-à-vis bodily acting, is at the heart of Abhinavagupta's 
second interpretation of the purvapaksa in the passage translated in this 
book.!37 The opponent, in fact, puts dance in the same category as instrumental 
and vocal music, arguing that these provide variety, entertainment, and beauty 
to the performance, all notions encompassed by the term uparaīijaka. Non- 
etheless, he argues, one clearly sees that songs— typically of the dhruva type— 
are added in order to provide pieces of information about the type of character, 
his mood, and situation by supplying what is only implicit in the dramatic text. 
On the other hand, he continues, instrumental music is seen to enhance the 
rhythm, which is introduced for harmonizing the song.!%$ From this perspect- 
ive, the opponent concludes, one cannot attribute any independent nature 
to dance, lest it end up being a form of bodily acting (arigikabhinaya). Abhi- 
navagupta's mordacious reply pins his opponent in a corner, revealing the fal- 
lacies of his argument: if songs be used only to supply information absent from 
the play's text, then the dhruvas may just as well be read out, and all the vocal- 
ists’ singing efforts be dispensed with.!?? The opponent's mistake lies indeed 
in confining the role of songs to their meaningful portion (the lyrics that are 
delivered through singing), which can easily be equated with a simple case 
of vocal enactment (vacikabhinaya) that relies primarily on its semiotic value. 
However, semiotic elements (the text recitation) coexist with psychagogic ones 


136 As remarked by Bansat-Boduon (1992: 176, n. 509), such movements as ‘spins and whirls’ 
(valanā-vartanā) are especially found in dance and in the register of acting called sakha. 

137 See Edition and Translation 3.1-6. 

138 See Edition and Translation 3.4.3. 

139 See Edition and Translation 6.9.3. 
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(the various tonal structures and vocal ornaments) in songs, and they are not 
always easy to disentangle. Moreover, the very presence of psychagogic ele- 
ments differentiates singing from vocal acting. Similarly, dance can be mingled 
with bodily acting to various degrees, but should not be confused with it.!10 

Abhinavagupta compels the opponent to modify his position with regard to 
how the pleasurable elements in theatre help the audience grasp the meanings 
that are brought forward through the acting: by piercing the heart like a needle, 
pleasure enables the spectator to access the contents of the play and identify 
sympathetically with the characters, thereby learning which forms of conduct 
must be accepted and which should be rejected.!^! This function of pleasure is 
evocative of the innate pedagogy of theatre, and literature more generally. 

Now that a psychagogic function has been ascribed to the charming ele- 
ments—distinct but complementary to the semiotic one? proper to dramatic 
acting—the commentator proceeds to attribute another function to dance 
within dramatic performance, one that is specific to it. Before looking at the 
details, it might be useful to point out that a subtle nuance is at play here 
between the beauty characteristic of dance performed even outside theatre, 
out of sheer joy—for instance, Siva's dance performed at dusk, the model 
evoked for the theatrical kaisiki—and the beauty of dance performed within 
a play, which is directed at charming the spectator. In itself, dance is described 
merely in terms of movements characterized by beauty, having no aim outside 
itself, unlike other purposeful actions.'^? This amounts to saying that it is differ- 
ent both from the purposeful actions of the characters represented in theatre, 
whose model is clearly worldly, human action, and from theatre itself, which 
aims atinstructing the audience in what to do and what to avoid in order to pur- 
sue an ethical life. However devoid of any aim or meaning outside itself, when 
it enters the complex object that is theatre, dance is put into its service, in par- 
ticular by providing pleasure. It is the latter that Ihave dubbed the psychagogic 
power of dance, close to the function that the Greeks assigned to music in lead- 
ing or persuading the soul to enjoy aesthetic pleasure. 


140 As the title of a penetrating section in Bansat-Boudon’s analysis of dance reads, ‘Allier, 
mais ne confondre (Associate, but don't conflate’) (2004: 193-198), one cannot avoid 
thinking of the necessary co-existence of the phenomenal and semiotic body in perform- 
ance as theorized by Fischer-Lichte 2008: 82, and their relationship as being 'in constant 
flux' (Schlapbach 2018: 18). 

141 SeeEdition and Translation 6.9.4. 

142 As Bansat-Boudon (1994b: 195) says about the role of dance within theatre, ‘indépendam- 
ment de la diversité des intrigues, elle ouvre au sens, par la beauté. 

143 See the definition of karana in § 2.2, n. 40, and § 2.4, n. 111. 
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3.4.2 Like a Fire-Wheel: Dance and Fiction 

Besides its special power to charm the spectator, dance has also another, more 
specific use in theatre, which has much to do with the construction of fic- 
tion and its cognition by a spectator. Abhinavagupta expresses this function 
by means of two metaphors, the fire-wheel and the bracelet: 


In particular, without [dance], theatre could not be mentally grasped 
by the [spectators] in the image of a fire-wheel (alatacakrapratimatve). 
For this very reason, dance— consisting of spinning, [whirling,] and the 
like—is similar to a thread (sutra) that joins together into a bracelet 
(gumpha) the clear rubies of abhinaya. Due to [its] proximity to [dance], 
[namely] the fact of being homogeneous [with it, since both display bod- 
ily movement], theatre encompasses the songs and the other [pleasurable 
elements] that are part [of it].14 


Of the two images evoked with regard to theatre, the alatacakra motive is not 
completely absent from the Natyasastra, since it is found in a single occur- 
rence in chapter 28, at the beginning of the section on music. This is most 
certainly the source for its various uses by Abhinavagupta. Besides its theat- 
rical uses, the example of the fire-wheel (alatacakra) produced by the quick 
rotation of a firebrand (alata) has been extremely productive in the philosoph- 
icalliterature of South Asia, acquiring different shades of meaning in its various 
uses. It is moreover current already in the epics, with some of the connota- 
tions that will be proper to later philosophical uses, but also with meanings 
specific to them.^5 Now, whereas the Natyasastra is a text closer in date to 
the epics, Abhinavagupta's use of the alatacakra trope is rather marked by 


144 ABhadN$a4.263cd-264ab, vol. 1, p. 178: visesato hi tadvinā "latacakrapratimatve tair buddhi- 
grahyam eva nātyam na syāt. tata eva vimalābhinayamāņikyagumphavidhāyisūtrasthā- 
niyam valanadirüpanrttasajattyatvan nikatatvad antarangagitadivyapi nàtyam. See Edi- 
tion 3.9.5. This passage was first brought to my attention in the French translation of 
Bansat-Boudon (1992: 403 and 62, n. 50). As I will clarify in what follows, my transla- 
tion differs mainly in the interpretation of the compound 'alatacakrapratimatve' In the 
French translation, it is interpreted as the reason for the impossibility to mentally grasp 
theatre, which, in the absence of dance, is bound to remain an alátacakra, i.e. a vortical but 
inaccessible spinning wheel: ‘en effet, sans elle, il serait à l'image d'un cercle de feu (alata- 
cakra) dont les (spectateurs) ne pourraient se saisir mentalement (ibid.). On the contrary, 
I tend to read 'alatacakrapratimatve' as the conditio sine qua non for grasping theatre, 
which cannot be achieved without dance. Both translations are syntactically possible; the 
reasons for my privileging the second interpretation has to do with how I understand the 
peculiar use of the metaphor of the fire-wheel in theatre. 

145 For references on early occurrences of alata and alātacakra in philosophical contexts, see 
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its later philosophical adaptations. Therefore, in order to properly grasp its 
connection with dance, it is necessary to proceed to a comparison of the use 
of the alatacakra trope in the theatrical field with its use in philosophical 
texts. 


In NS 28.7, Bharata says: 


In this way, theatre practitioners should make songs (gana), music 
(vadya), and drama (natya) having different bases, similar to a fire-wheel 
(alātacakrapratima).!46 


This verse, found at the beginning of the section on music, immediately follows 
the description of the three ensembles (kutapa) responsible for a theatrical per- 
formance, which includes their configuration and arrangement on the stage. 
These are the ensemble of stringed instruments (tatakutapa), to which belong 
the vocalists, the viparicī and vina players, and the flautist; the ensemble of 
percussionists (avanaddhakutapa), including the various drummers playing on 
the mrdanga, panava, and dardura; and the ensemble for enactment (nātya- 
kutapa), including actors impersonating all classes of characters.!*” The three 
basic elements singled out by Bharata in 28.7 as songs (gana), instrumental 
music (vadya), and theatre (nātya) stand for the various means of expression 
appointed to these three different groups of practitioners. The first group, that 
of the singers, along with the players of stringed and wind instruments, is 
responsible for the melodic part. The second, to which the drummers belong, 
is responsible for the rhythmic part, and the last one, formed by the actors, 
is responsible for the enactment. Although distinct and belonging to separate 
artistic disciplines, in theatre these three groups should function interdepend- 


Bouy 2000: 255-256 and Schmithausen 1965, and for the epic background of some philo- 
sophical usages, see Fitzgerald 2012. 

146 NS 28.7: evam gānam ca vādyam ca nātyam ca vividhāšrayam | alatacakrapratimam karta- 
vyam nātyayoktrbhih || 

147 On the three kutapas, see N$ 28.3-6. A double semantic analysis is given to the word 
kutapa in the Abhinavabharati. See ABh ad NŚ 2.72, vol.1, p. 64: kur nātyabhūmis tam tapati 
ujjvalayatiti krtva. kutam sabdam pātīty anye. '|The word kutapa signifies] that which 
heats up (tapati) the earth (ku), i.e. the theatrical stage. According to others, it is that 
which protects (pāti from root pa; cf. DP 2.47) what resounds (Auta, from root ku/kū, cf. 
DP 2.33), i.e. the sound. Cf. also ABh ad N$ 5.17, vol. 1, p. 210: evam kutam pati kum tapatiti 
Sabdavisesapalakasya nātyabhūmikojjvalatādhāyinas ca vargasya; ABh ad NŚ 4.271: kutam 
šabdam pātīti caturvidham ātodyam kutapam tatprayoktrjatam ca; ABh ad N$ 28.2, vol. 4, 
p. 2: kutam šabdam pati, kum ca raūgam, tapaty ujjvalayati. 
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ently and work in unison. While using the alātacakra image, Bharata must have 
had in mind the unification and harmonization of the performers of the mul- 
tiple media used in theatre. However, he might also have used this specific 
image with a view to the cognitive act grasping the unity of the fire-circle, hence 
to the experience of spectators: after all, the circle is ‘real’ only insofar as it is 
perceived as a unitary image by an onlooker. As will be shown below, even in 
other contexts, the image of the alatacakra is invariably connected with the 
cognitive act grasping it. 

While reflecting on Bharata’s usage of the fire-wheel image, Abhinavagupta 
places it explicitly in the realm of cognition and focuses on the act of perceiving 
the alatacakra as a single image formed by the disparate elements of theatre. 
Atthesame time, he does notlose sight of its being the product of human activ- 
ity, which requires an effort towards the harmonization of the different parts 
by theatre practitioners: 


Since [theatre] is based on various [elements], i.e. has the form of vari- 
ous actions grasped by different organs of perception, its unity must be 
produced by [theatre practitioners] through an effort, by means of which 
it may become, for the spectators, the object of a single cognition. For in 
reality, a spark from the flame of a firebrand cannot be connected simul- 
taneously with several points in space. However, just as [the fire-wheel] 
is brought to homogeneity through an effort [to achieve] speed, so too is 
the performance. For, similarly, [the performance] does not consist in one 
single action, but can be produced in the same way [as the fire-wheel] 
through an effort aimed at achieving a harmonization [of its different 
parts]. Therefore, [Bharata] says that this [theatrical performance] is 'sim- 
ilar to a fire-wheel’.48 


The comparison of a theatrical performance with the image of the alatacakra 
here indicates the functioning of the various parts of theatre in dependence 
on one another, which allows the spectator to have a cognition of theatre as a 
single object.!*9 Not only should the three ensembles work together harmoni- 


148 This is a tentative translation of ABh ad NŚ 28.7, vol. 4, p. 4, with some emendations to what 
appears to be a highly corrupt text: yasmad vividhasrayam bhinnendriiyagrahyavividha- 
kriyarüpam, tasmad yatnenāsyaikatā tatsampādyā, yenaikabuddhivisayata sāmājikasya 
gacchet. alatatejahkano hi na vastuto yugapad anekadešasambandhī. laghavayatnena tu 
yathā (conj., tathatathà E,(4)) samyam āpāditam, evam prayogo ‘pi. *tathā hi (conj. tath- 
api Eia) naikakriyātmā, sāmyāpādanāya yatnena (conj., ... tnena E,(4)) tu tathà sampādita 
ity etad aha ‘alatacakrapratimam’ iti. 

149 In the fifth century, the grammarian Bhartrhari had already noticed the multimedial 
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ously; each ensemble, forming a complex unity in itself, should be responsible 
for the harmonization of its peculiar medium of expression. The overarching 
principle governing their combination is a hierarchical arrangement in which 
enactment is the primary element, and the two musical ensembles are sec- 
ondary elements that colour it. Abhinavagupta expresses this by way of an 
imaginary objection, in which the reader is reminded that the alatacakra image 
was already used by the commentator in the chapter on the samanyabhinaya 
or harmonious acting:l50 


An objection may be raised, [namely] that the fact [that the perform- 
ance is similar to a fire-wheel] has already been stated in the chapter 
on the harmonious acting. True, but that was [said] with regard to the 
enactment, while here it concerns the mutual [combination] of vocal 
music, instrumental music, and acting. The objector might continue: but 
why have they been distinguished into three groups? Bharata removes 
this doubt by uttering the seventh verse (i.e. N$ 28.7). First of all, act- 
ing (nātya) is the element to be enhanced (uparajijaniya) [by vocal and 
instrumental music].! If one says that in harmonious acting (samanya- 
bhinaya), one group (rasi) is brought to unison by force of the enactment, 


nature of theatrical performance, pointing out that theatre is a complex and composite 
action involving different agents, cf. VP 2.373. 

150 The alātacakra image is used in ABh ad NŚ 224 (vol. 3, p. 147) to express one of the possible 
analyses of the compound sāmānyābhinaya: sāmānyasya samanikrtasakalangopangaka- 
rmaņā sato 'bhinayanam yenālātacakrapratimatā prayogasya jāyate. ‘Samanyabhinaya is 
the action of enacting the samanya, i.e. the existent, by means of the action of all the 
major and minor limbs brought into harmony, by which the performance is produced in 
the likeness of a fire-wheel' The same image is taken up again in ABh ad N$ 22.73—74, vol. 3, 
p. 180: evam visistah samanyenabhintyamanah sambhiyabhinayair yuktah sarvabhinayesu 
samanyabhita ity evam yah sāmānyābhinaya asyā ekībhāvanibandhanabhūtāyā alāta- 
cakrasamnibhatvasampadikaya samanyabhinayakriyayah prādhānyapradaršanārtham 
aha |...] Tn this way, sāmānyābhinaya is that which is common to all the enactments, i.e. 
the particular thing enacted in a general way, i.e. connected with the means of enactment 
taken together. In order to show the primary character of the activity of this samanya- 
bhinaya, which, being the cause of unification [of the registers of acting] produces the 
resemblance [of the performance] to a fire-wheel, [Bharata utters the next verse]: 

151 Iam interpreting nātya as abhinaya on the force of a parallel in ABh ad NŚ 28.3, vol. 4, 
p. 2, where Abhinavagupta explains the elements of performance while introducing the 
three ensembles: tatra caturvidhātodyam upararijakam, upararijaniyas [corr., uparašcā- 
nīyās E,(4)] cabhinaya iti tayor ekasamnivešātmakah samühah kartavyah. ‘Among the [ele- 
ments of the performance], the fourfold instrumental music is the enhancing element, 
while enactment is what has to be enhanced. These two have to be made into an aggreg- 
ate composed as a unit’ 
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there is no disagreement about it. Furthermore, the group responsible for 
the melody, mutually combining [the action of the singer with that of 
the other melodic instruments], has to be constituted, as it were, into a 
fire-wheel. The regulation of the orchestra, which has in its turn differ- 
ent bases including the vind, the flute, and the singer, has to be similarly 
unified. Thus, these three [groups] subsequently have to be made into a 
lump. That is why what has been said [in NS 28.7] is appropriate.!?2 


The image of the alatacakra is clearly used in all these passages as a meta- 


phor for theatre, in which processes of combination and unification occur on 


multiple levels and involve the activity and effort of multiple agents. Theatre 


is indeed a complex case of multimedial and intermedial performance that 


combines different arts such as dance and vocal and instrumental music. The 


preoccupation with the unity of theatre is referred to time and again in the 


Abhinavabharati, and its problematic cognition is addressed already in the first 


chapter: 


152 


153 


If the [various] ancillaries [of theatre] are performed simultaneously, how 
is it possible to have a cognition of theatre as one, as it is impossible to 
be simultaneously aware of objects perceived by different sensory fac- 
ulties? In addition, since the performance entails succession, it is even 
more problematic [to cognize theatre as one]. Therefore, how is the per- 
formance possible?153 


ABh ad N$ 28.7, vol. 4, p. 4: nanu sāmānyābhinaye 'dhyāye etad uktam, satyam, tat tv 
abhinayavisayam, idam tu gītavādyanātyānām parasparasya visayam. nanu kasmāt trayo 
rāšayah krtah itya$arnikamanenaivapasarayati evam ganam ceti nàtyam tavad uparafija- 
niyam. sāmānyābhinaye 'bhinayabalad ekatvam nita eko rāšir iti nātra vivadah. svaragata- 
rāšiš cānyonyasammilito 'lātacakravat karyah. vividhasrayo ‘pi vīņāvamšagātrādigato ‘pi 
vadyavidhir ekibhavam neya iti trayanam apy atha grasikaranam iti yuktam uktam. 

ABh ad N$1.5, vol. 1, p. 7: yadi yugapad angani prayujyante tad bhinnaksagrahyesu yugapa- 
tsamvedanabhavat katham ekam nātyam iti pratipattih? kramaprayoge pi nitaram. tasmāt 
katham prayoga iti (translation based on Cuneo 2008-2009;: 135). See also the follow- 
ing remarks about theatre being a visible and audible object extended over time in ABh 
ad NS 1.ncd, vol. 1, p. u: cakarenedam āha—tādršā kenacid upāyena sambandhas tat ku- 
rute yena bhinnendriyagrahya api drsyasravye ekanusandhanavisayatvam na vijahita iti 
samanyabhinayakalapranatvam prayogasya sūcitam. ‘With the word "and" [in “visible and 
audible"], the author means this: the correlation with such a means, whatever it may be, 
makes it so that the visible and the audible, even though perceived by different sensory 
faculties, do not relinquish the nature of the object as a single interconnected unity. Thus it 
is suggested that the harmonious acting and the temporal [succession] are the vital breath 
of the performance. 
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Considerations of a similar order certainly match well with a spectator- 
oriented aesthetics like the one developed by Abhinavagupta, although, as I 
suggest above, an attempt at finding unity amid multiplicity can already be 
spotted in Bharata’s use of the alatacakra motive in chapter 28. As Bansat- 
Boudon (1992: 62) remarks, the metaphor of the fire-wheel also has the func- 
tion of emphasizing theatre’s power of illusion. The circle produced by the 
swift motion of a firebrand in fact becomes a stock example in the philo- 
sophical sources in talking about perceptual error, along with the ‘city of the 
Gandharvas, the ‘two moons, the ‘moving trees, and the ‘silver in the mother- 
of-pearl’!54 The question remains, however, how illusion is evaluated in Indian 
theatre, and how dance contributes to its construction. 

In the context of Indian philosophy, says Fitzgerald (2012: 776), ‘the theme of 
the alatacakra is familiar primarily as a Madhyamaka argument made to under- 
mine naive confidence in the accuracy of sensory experience and essentialistic 
conceptualization, and as such it is invoked by Nagarjuna and his intellectual 
progeny alongside other things that may appear to the human senses but are 
not real: foam, bubbles, magic tricks, and Gandharva cities floating in the air’. 
While Nagarjuna uses the alatacakra metaphor to point out the unreality of the 
samskaras, similar to dreams or mirages, the later Madhyamaka commentator 


Candrakirti has a more articulated description of the formation of a circle of 
fire: 


Just as an inflamed firebrand quickly revolving is apprehended with the 
shape of a circle, since it depends on a mistaken vision of that [firebrand], 
E 


The Āgamašāstra of Gaudapada (c. 550—700 AD?) probably contains the most 
developed image of the alata, elaborated in six consecutive verses [A$ 4.47—52]. 
In this passage, the various trajectories created by the moving firebrand stand 
as a metaphor for the illusory movement of consciousness (vijianaspanda) 
appearing as fragmented into an act of perception (grahana) and a perceiver 


154 These examples are analysed differently in the different daršanas. The most complete 
study on error in the various philosophical schools is Schmithausen 1965. See also Rao 
1998 on perceptual error. As for Abhinavagupta's conception of error, see Rastogi 1986. For 
error in the Pratyabhijfia system, see Torella 2002: 171, where the more common example 
of silver in the mother-of-pearl is dealt with by Utpaladeva in IPK 2.3.13 and Vrtti thereon. 

155 Catuhsatakavrtti 197: yathā sajvalanasya indhanasya āšu bhramyamanasya tadgatada- 
ršanaviparyāsanibandhanatvāc cakrakaropalabdhir bhavati [...|. This reference from the 
early seventh century is noted in Schmithausen 1965: 149. 
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(grahaka).!°6 Without entering into Gaudapada's philosophical tenets, never- 
mind the possible origin of this example in a Madhyamaka milieu, as some 
have suggested, it is quite evident that the alata and the various shapes cre- 
ated by its movement stand here for the illusory character of phenomenal 
reality as it appears in the perceptive act. As the title of the chapter of the 
Āgamašāstra containing these verses suggests—i.e. alātašānti (‘The Repose 
of the Firebrand’)—one is expected to overcome the outer appearance of the 
shapes traced by the firebrand in order to arrive at the absolute reality. 

In the Nyāyasūtra, the alatacakra motive is used to explain the non-simul- 
taneity of the cognition of different actions, which may appear as simultaneous 
due to the rapidity of their succession, just as in seeing the circle traced by a 
firebrand in motion. In the Bhasya, Vatsyayana explains that it is impossible for 
either the same sensory faculty to produce several cognitions simultaneously, 
since one instrument can only accomplish one thing at a time, or for different 
sensory faculties to grasp several objects simultaneously. If it is argued that the 
cognition of several actions can happen simultaneously, the answer is that the 
simultaneity is only apparent: just as with the fire-circle, where the sequencing 
is not perceived because the swiftness of the rotatory movement allows the idea 
of the circle to be perceived as uninterrupted, the sequencing of neither cogni- 
tions nor actions, though real, is grasped because of their occurrence in rapid 
succession, and therefore one has the erroneous impression that actions hap- 
pen simultaneously? Similarly, for the grammarian Bhartrhari, the alatacakra 
is a metaphor that explains the nature of actions that, although actually hap- 
pening in a sequence, are perceived as if unitary and simultaneous. Just as the 


156 Cf. Āgamašāstra 4.47: rjuvakrādikābhāsam alataspanditam yathā | grahaņagrāhakābhā- 
sam vijfianaspanditam tathā || 47 || De méme que le mouvement d'un Brandon ardent 
(alata) a une apparence droite, courbe, etc., de méme le mouvement de la Conscience 
(vijriana) a l'apparence de la saisie et du sujet saisissant (translation Bouy 2000: 254). 

157 See NS 3.2.56-58, pp. 107-108: jfíanayaugapadyad ekam manah || na yugapad anekakriyo- 
palabdheh || alatacakradarsanavat tadupalabdhir asusaficarat || NSBh 3.2.58, p. 208: 
asusancarad yathā alātasya bhramato vidyamanah kramo na grhyate, kramasyāgrahaņād 
avicchedabuddhyā cakravad buddhir bhavati, tathā buddhinam kriyanam cāšuvrttitvād 
vidyamanah kramo na grhyate. kramasyagrahanad yugapat kriyā bhavatity abhimāno bha- 
vatiti. ‘In the case of the whirling fire-brand, even though there is sequence among the sev- 
eral perceptions of fire, yet it is not perceived, by reason of the extreme rapidity of motion; 
and the sequence not being perceived, there arises the idea of the continuity (of fire in 
revolution), which gives rise to the notion that there is a single circle of fire;—similarly in 
the case of cognitions also, sequence, even though present, fails to be perceived by reason 
of the rapidity of the cognitions or actions, and the sequence failing to be perceived, there 
arises the notion that the actions (or cognitions) appear simultaneously’ (translation Jha 
1939: 391). 
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fire-wheel, in fact, corresponds to the points in time and space touched by the 
revolving firebrand, brought together in the mind, actions are made up of innu- 
merable micro-actions happening in succession and grasped in succession, but 
conceived by the intellect as a single and unitary idea.!*% Both Bhartrhari and 
Vatsyayana stress the fact that the senses cannot simultaneously perceive dif- 
ferent objects, or complex objects such as actions or words, although at times 
they may appear to do so. 

Whereas in many philosophical systems the illusory character of the per- 
ception of the alatacakra has been regarded in negative terms, as a reality to 
overcome, in the grammarian’s version, this trope works more as an operational 
device for describing the apprehension of actions. Similarly, despite being ulti- 
mately illusory in nature, the fashioning of the various elements of theatre 
into a unitary and continuous image—the fire-wheel—is the very condition 
for grasping the object called ‘theatre’ as a single and continuous whole. If, in 
Gaudapada’s metaphor, one is expected to overcome appearances to arrive at 
reality, in theatre it is quite the opposite: the illusion of the continuous circle 
has to be accepted for the entire duration of the theatrical performance. 

Abhinavagupta explains in clear terms how the recognition and acceptance 
of the theatrical illusion are necessary conditions for a successful aesthetic 
experience, while he speaks about a group of obstacles threatening the exper- 
ience of rasa for the spectators and how to remove them.!5? The fourth and 
fifth obstacles, says the commentary on the rasasiitra, are ‘deficiency in the 
means of cognition’ (pratityupayavaikalya) and ‘lack of vividness’ (sphutatva- 
bhava), which are removed together. Sticking to the primacy of direct percep- 
tion over the other means of valid knowledge, Abhinavagupta maintains that 
even when we perceive something illusory, such as a fire-wheel, our perception 
can be invalidated only through a more forceful direct perception that is sub- 
sequent to it. The means to achieving such a clear apperception are indeed the 
four registers of acting, the abhinayas, combined with all those elements that 


158 SeevP3.8.7-8: yathā gaur iti samghatah sarvo nendriyagocarah | bhāgašas tupalabdhasya 
buddhau rüpam nirüpyate || indriyair anyathāprāptau bhedamsopanipatibhih | alataca- 
kravad rüpam kriyanam parikalpyate || Just as the entire group [of phonemes forming] 
the word "cow" cannot [simultaneously] be the object of the senses, its form however is 
determined in the intellect after it has been apprehended part by part. Likewise, the form 
of actions is imagined [as one in the intellect], just like a fire-wheel, even if it is grasped dif- 
ferently by the sensory faculties rushing towards the parts of differentiation’ The example 
given by Bharthari in kārikā 9 for the non-unitary and processual nature of action is cook- 
ing, which includes parts such as the pouring of water and so on, which in turn have their 
own parts. 

159 On the obstacles, see above, n. 128. 
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provide a somewhat realistic touch to the performance, namely the worldly 


convention (lokadharmi),9? manners (vrtti),!6! and local usages (pravrtti):!62 


160 


161 
162 


163 


Moreover, in the absence of the means of cognition, how is the cognition 
possible? Even though a word or an inferential sign causing a non-vivid 
cognition might be present, the cognition does not come to rest [in them], 
because the expectancy persists for a proper understanding, i.e. a dir- 
ect perception consisting of a vivid cognition. As [Vatsyayana] said [in 
the Bhasya ad Nyāyasūtra 1.1.3]: ‘All valid knowledge resolves into dir- 
ect perception’. This is so because even in the case of [an illusion such 
as] a fire-wheel etc., that knowledge can be dismissed only by means of 
another forceful direct perception, since there is an intimate awareness 
that what we have directly perceived ourselves cannot be proved to be 
otherwise even by hundreds of verbal testimonies and inferences. This is 
indeed the ordinary sequence. Therefore, the consecrated way to remove 
both obstacles are the registers of acting, assisted by the worldly con- 
vention, the manners, and the local usages. For dramatic representation 
(abhinayana), differently from operations requiring words or inferential 
signs, is akin to the operation of perception. We will establish this later 
on.163 


Two conventions (dharmi) are listed in the natyasamgraha as topics of theatre, namely 
the lokadharmi or ‘worldly convention, and the nātyadharmī or ‘theatrical convention. 
The two are described by Bharata in N$ 13.70—82 as conventions, or manners of perform- 
ance (dharmi or dharma, glossed by Abhinavagupta as itikartavyatā), used for represent- 
ing things on stage. Lokadharmi is the way of enacting in a realistic fashion, following 
the way things are in the world, while natyadharmi typically involves a greater degree of 
stylization and dramatization, and follows the ways that are proper to theatre. For the 
definition of lokadharmi, see Translation n. 79, and n. 82 for natyadharmi. On lokadharmī 
and nātyadharmī, see Bansat-Boudon 1992: 155-169 and Raghavan 1993: 201-241. 

On the four manners, see $1.3.3, n. 64. 

The four pravrttis are described in N$ ch. 13 as local usages or customs, which correspond 
to the four regions of India in the four cardinal directions. See Bansat-Boudon 1992: 178— 
180. 

ABh ad rasasūtra, vol. 1, p. 275: kim ca pratityupayanam abhāve katham pratitih? asphuta- 
pratitikarisabdalingasambhave ‘pi na pratītir visrāmyati, sphutapratitirupapratyaksocita- 
pratyayasakanksatvat. yathahuh 'sarvā ceyam pramitih pratyaksapara' iti, svasāksātkrta 
āgamānumānasšatair apy ananyathābhāvasya svasamvedanat, alātacakrādau saksatka- 
rantarenaiva balavatā tatpramityapasarandd [corr. Pollock (2016: p. 387, n. 115) following 
KA, taptam ity apasāraņād Eq) | iti laukikas tāvad ayam kramah. tasmat tadubhayavighna- 
vighāte 'bhinayā lokadharmuvrttipravrttyupaskrtah samabhisicyante. abhinayanam hi sa- 
šabdalingavyāpāravisadršam eva pratyaksavyaparakalpam iti ni$cesamah. In this same 
passage, Gnoli (1968: 68—70) translates the expression ‘iti laukikas tavad ayam kramah’ as 
‘this is quite an ordinary process’. Pollock (2016:197) does not translate this. I tend to agree, 
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Although it might be quite evident that the representation should aim at 
creating a unitary and coherent image, one must not forget that this image has 
been given the status of an alatacakra. The spectator is indeed well aware that 
what he is witnessing is not real, but he accepts the ‘reality’ of the fiction. To 
be precise, it is the very judgement of his cognition of theatre according to 
the criterion of truthfulness and falsity that is suspended. More than an illu- 
sion, I would argue, the alatacakra of theatre has the status of a fiction, which 
has to be accepted wholeheartedly by the spectator lest the aesthetic process 
be on the whole invalidated. This ‘willing suspension of disbelief’ is guaran- 
teed for the spectator by the special cognition of theatre in general as neither 
real nor unreal, a cognition whose status is incessantly repeated to be that of 
a quasi-evident direct perception (pratyaksasaksatkarakalpa), and that of the 
performer in particular, whose identity is perceived as ambiguously oscillating 
between the actor and the character. 

The personal identity of the performer—his being Caitra or Maitra, living 
in a particular time and space, in the classical example—is concealed by the 
costume and his skilful use of the registers of acting, combined with the super- 
imposition of the name of a famous character like Rama.!6* However, the per- 
former is not perceived as the character superimposed on him as in illusionistic 
play, since his identity as 'actor' was disclosed to the spectator on the occasion 
of the preliminary rite, the purvaranga; the latent impression ‘this is an actor’ 
is still lingering in the spectator, and his cognition does not come to rest com- 
pletely on the character evoked by the poetic text. In the preliminary rite, in 


with Cuneo (2008—2009: 293), that a more apt translation would be: ‘This is indeed the 
ordinary sequence’. I believe in fact that what Abhinavagupta wants to stress here is that 
the sequence by which the perception of a fire-wheel comes to be invalidated by another, 
subsequent perception—for instance, that of the firebrand coming to a halt—is proper 
to the ordinary experience. In theatre, on the contrary, different dynamics between cog- 
nitions are at play. 

164 This is explained in the first chapter as follows, with regard to the particular cognition 
of theatre as a determination or ‘recognitive cognition’ (anuvyavasaya). ABh ad N$ 1.107, 
vol. 1, p. 37: aharyavisesadina nivrtte taddesakalacaitramaitradinatavisesapratyaksabhi- 
mane, višegalešopakrameņa ca vind pratyaksapravrtter āyāte, rāmādišabdasyātropayogāt 
prasiddhatadarthatayādaraņīyacaritavācakasyāsambhāvanāmātranirākaraņenānuvyava- 
sāyasya pratyaksakalpatā [conj. Gnoli, “kalpana X, Ey), "kalpanātye Ero) Era]. When 
the presumption of perceiving a specific actor such as Caitra, Maitra, etc. in their specific 
time and place is removed by a particular costume and [other accoutrements], and [at 
the same time] is achieved because there can be no direct perception without the intro- 
duction of a minimum part of particularity, the determination [of the spectator] gets the 
status of a “quasi-perceptual cognition" by averting the mere non-verisimilitude, because 
the words expressing such worthy deeds have well-known referents thanks to the use of 
the names of Rama and so forth in this [narration]. 
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fact, all the spectacular elements are on display and the performer enters as the 
sutradhara, accompanied by two assistants, who are perceived as actors since 
they are not properly dramatis personae, although they do play a part, as they 
enact the prologue (prastavana) composed by the dramatist.!$5 The whole is 
moreover immersed in the alluring complex of the charming elements, which 
allows the spectator to emotionally adhere to the fiction.!66 

The construction of the fictionality of the character, as I have just sketched 
here, is explained by Abhinavagupta as tightly connected to the process of 
generalization (sādhāraņīkaraņa),!*7 the absence of which coincides with the 
second obstacle to the aesthetic experience, the ‘immersion in temporal and 
spatial determinations perceived as limited to one's own self or to somebody 
else’ (svagatatvaparagatatvaniyamena dešakālavišesāvešah): 


165 Inthe prologue (prastavana) of the play, the stage manager or sūtradhāra usually engages 
in a metatheatrical dialogue with an assistant, the jester, or an actress about the play that 
is just about to start, providing information about the name of the play and the play- 
wright, their qualities, etc. The sūtradhāra, besides announcing the play in the guise of an 
actor, does also enact a character in the story. The importance of the prologue for the con- 
struction of the ambiguous cognition of theatre is stressed in the same passage, ABh ad 
NŚ 1107 (ibid.): abhinayacatustayena svarupapracchadanam prastāvanādinā natajnana- 
jasamskārasācivyam. ‘As to the concealment of the identity [of the actor] through the 
fourfold enactment, it is assisted by the latent impressions born out of the knowledge 
"it is an actor" due to the prologue], the preliminary rite, etc.|” 

166 ABhad N$ 1.107 (ibid.): hrdyagitadyanusyutatayà camatkārasthānatvād dhrdayanuprave- 
Sayogyatvam. '[The cognition of theatre] has the capacity of entering the heart, as it is 
the abode of rapture on account of its being intertwined with elements such as pleasant 
music and so forth. 

167 Famously sādhāraņīkaraņa is the ‘generalization’ (or commonalization, as Pollock trans- 
lates Bhatta Nayaka’s concept) of the emotional situation embedded in a work of art. 
Through generalization, the emotions are freed from their spatial and temporal connota- 
tions, as well as from the reference to a particular individual. In my understanding of 
sádharanikarana in theatre, and how it is boosted by the charming elements, I follow 
Reich 2018, who speaks of a twofold process concerning both the object of the poetic 
description (the vibhavas and other aesthetic factors) and the awareness of the spectators. 
Sadharanikarana, which Reich equates with the transformative power that Bhatta Nayaka 
calls bhavakatva, ‘also applies to the spectators, changing the nature of their awareness. 
When it strips the objects of their particularity it also strips the spectators of the ordin- 
ary, habitual reactions they would have to such objects’ (ibid.: 537—538). Reich’s analysis of 
sādhāranīkaraņa/bhāvakatva/bhāvanā in Bhatta Nayaka stresses its Vedantic background 
as the creation of a special state of awareness that in literature is prompted by rhetorical 
figures and other literary devices (ibid.: 549). In Abhinavagupta’s analysis of the aesthetic 
experience triggered by drama, however, the accent is not on literary language, but on 
stage presentation, and the role of the literary devices is transferred to the charming, 
extraordinary elements (cf. also the elimination of the third obstacle in n. 129 above). 
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As far as its elimination is concerned, the expedient consists in the man- 
ner in which the individuality of the actor is concealed through the 
headgear and the [other accoutrements], after it has been apprehended 
through the disclosure of the preliminary rite!68 as [seen] in the verse 
‘one should not insist too much on [dance and song ...|!6? and through 
the viewing of the prologue. This is assisted by the theatrical convention 
(natyadharmi), which encompasses extraordinary (alaukika) [elements 
such as the] distribution of conventional languages, the /asyangas, the 
subdivisions of the stage and of the playhouse, and so forth.!”° When this 
[obstacle is removed], in fact, there is no such [cognition] as: 'it is the 
pleasure or pain of this specific [actor or character], in this specific place, 
at this specific time’, because the nature of the [performer] is concealed, 


Here Pollock seems not to take into account the negative particle in a-niguhanena, as he 
translates ‘and the occultation effected by the theatrical preliminaries’. On the contrary, 
in the preliminaries, just as in the prologue, the idea that ‘this is an actor’ is disclosed. See 
following note. 

NS 5.158159: kāryo natiprasango ‘tra nrttagitavidhim prati | gite vādye ca nrtte ca pravrtte 
'tiprasangatah || khedo bhavet prayoktrnam preksakanam tathaiva ca | khinnanam rasa- 
bhāvesu spastatā nopajayate || ‘In the [pūrvaranga], there should not be too much elab- 
oration towards dance and songs. When vocal music, instrumental music and dance are 
protracted for too long, the performers will be tired and the spectators bored. If the [per- 
formers] are tired and [spectators] bored, a clear [cognition] of rasas and bhavas can- 
not be obtained.’ The disclosure of the idea of the actor occurring in the purvaranga is 
explained by Abhinavagupta in connection with the second verse, in ABh ad N$ 5.159, 
vol. 1, p. 244: preksakanam ity anena sāmajikānām purvarange sphutaiva natabuddhir 
bhavatiti daršayati. tatsamskārasamskrtatvāt tattvadhih [E,q)9*, tantudhih E,45*5, tu Ey4y | 
bhrantyadibuddhis ca natyadhir bhavatiti sūcayati. yadi hi tesu nātyabuddhir evotpāda- 
niyà syat pratyuta prayatnena natabuddhisampadakam pūrvarangaprastāvanādi tan prati 
gopaniyam syāt. darsitam caitad asmabhih prathamadhyaye. ‘By the word "spectators", 
[Bharata] indicates that for the audience, the idea of the actor [and not that of the charac- 
ter] becomes clearly evident in the purvaranga. Later on, on account of having prepared 
their minds through the impregnations of the [cognition of the actor], the idea of reality 
(tattva) and the idea of illusion (bhranti) etc. become the idea of theatre (nātyadhī). For 
if only the idea of theatre had to be produced for the [spectators], then the prastāvanā, 
the purvaranga, and the other parts that produce the idea of the actor should have been 
concealed from the [spectators]. This has been already explained in the first chapter’ The 
reference is to ABh ad N$ 1.107, quoted above in n. 165. 

The extraordinary elements of the nātyadharmī referred to here belong to the perform- 
ance of the play, so the /asyangas must be the ‘dramatic fragments’ or ‘amorous vignettes’ 
described in N$ chapter 19, and not those of the purvaranga. My understanding is based on 
the distinction established in a penetrating analysis by Bansat-Boudon (see above, n. 113), 
against Gnoli's (1968: 65) translation of lasyariga as ‘women’s dance’ and Pollock's (2016: 
197) as ‘preliminary dance’. 
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and because [the cognition] does not come to rest on the nature proper to 
the other superimposed individuality, [i.e. the character] either, as there 
can be no rest in a [fictional] appearance [that is recognized to be so]. 
The [cognition], in fact, culminates only in the concealment of the nature 
belonging to that real [spectator].!”! To clarify: [types of dramatic lasya- 
ūgas such as] the āsīnapāthya, the puspagandhika, and the like are not 
seen in the ordinary world. Anyway, it cannot be said that they do not exist 
at all, because they could exist somehow.!7? The sage has resorted to all 
this as a preparation, insofar as it facilitates the gustation of rasa through 
the accomplishment of the state of generality (sādhāraņībhāva).!73 


This passage shows quite well how opposite trends are at play in the construc- 


tion of dramatic fiction, a process ultimately aimed at triggering the relish 


of rasa for the spectator, the real protagonist of the aesthetic experience: the 
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I understand tadīya- in satyatadiyarupanihnavamatra as referring to the spectator him- 
self, along with Cuneo (2008-2009;: 292). Gnoli (1968: 66) takes it as referring to both ‘the 
real being of the actor and the real being of the character he is playing’, Pollock as the 
‘real form of the actor’. I think that the concealment here concerns the individuality of 
the spectator, which corresponds to the action of the charming elements, explained just 
afterwards, in effecting the process of generalization of emotion for the spectator, so that 
the spatio-temporal limitations connected with himself are suppressed. The reference to 
the spatio-temporal limitations concerning another (the actor or the character) are, on 
the contrary, explained as being removed by the enactment, and by the preliminary rite 
and the prologue. 

Gnoli contrasts this sort of existence with that of nonentities, since the former is ‘a datum 
of one’s own consciousness’ (Gnoli 1968: 66, n. 4). According to Gnoli, such a kind of exist- 
ence applies, in Abhinavagupta’s statement, to the represented character; however, I think 
it refers to the extraordinary elements of the natyadharmi, to which the lāsyānīgas belong. 
These elements are often defined as otherworldly (alaukika), yet possible (sambhavin). 
As Bansat-Boudon (1992: 155) puts it in her treatment of natyadharmi, V alaukikatva du 
théátre n'est en aucune facon invraisemblable ou impossible: pour le retrouver dans la 
réalité, il n'est que de savoir regarder, et c 'est à quoi, précisément, le théátre forme son 
public’. See also ibid.: 337, n. 270. 

ABh ad rasasütra, vol. 1, pp. 275-276: tadapasāraņe 'kāryo nātiprasaūgo ‘tra’ ityadina 
pūrvarangānigūhanena prastavanavalokanena ca yo natarūpatādhigamas tatpurassarah 
pratišīrsakādinā tatpracchadanaprakaro "bhyupayah alaukikabhāsādibhedalāsyāngara- 
ngapithamandapagatakaksyadiparigrahanatyadharmisahitah. tasmin hi sati ‘asyaiva- 
traivaitarhyaiva ca sukham duhkham va’ iti na bhavati pratitih, svarüpasya nihnavat, ru- 
pāntarasya cāropitasya pratibhasavisrantivaikalyena svarüpe visrāntyabhāvāt. satyatadi- 
yarüpanihnavamátra eva paryavasānāt. tatha hi—asinapathyapuspagandhikadi loke na 
drstam. na ca tan na kimcit. kathamcit sambhāvyatvāt iti esa sarvo muninā sādhāraņī- 
bhāvasiddhyā rasacarvanopayogitvena parikarabandhah samaárita. Pollock (2016: 197) 
does not seem to translate the last example with the /asyangas. 
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first operates through a distancing from the events represented, reminding the 
spectator that what he is witnessing is, after all, a fiction, while the other hides 
the fiction and entangles him in those very events, accounting for his sym- 
pathetic response to them. This twofold tension alone can provoke the special 
cognition of theatre as neither real nor unreal, necessary for an aesthetic exper- 
ience detached from the limitations of ordinary experience.!”* From the point 
of view of the performance, three stages can be tentatively identified in provok- 
ing this 'detached-cum-involved' cognition: initially, the spectator is allowed to 
see all the elements of theatricality that are used to construct the fiction, the 
firebrand and the hand holding it, so to say; then, the dramatic representation 
starts and the various scenes are displayed, i.e. the firebrand begins to revolve 
and the image of the fire-wheel is formed; finally, through the action of the 
charming elements, the spectator turns towards the illusory image and sym- 
pathetically adheres to the events represented. Obviously enough, this schem- 
atic picture is bound to involve a certain degree of imprecision and simplifica- 
tion. The charming elements, such as singing, music, and dance, for instance, 
are present throughout the play, for instance in the lasyarigas; however, they are 
operative from the preliminary rite, where they prepare the spectator to attend 
to an extraordinary event by getting rid of their own personal everyday preoc- 
cupations. Besides being enchanted by the extraordinariness of the group of 
charming elements, to the extent that he does not even start wondering about 
the reality of the representation and becomes disentangled from his own state 
of mind, the spectator is at the same time reminded that what he is witnessing 
is nothing but a wondrous alatacakra. It does not matter, for the sake of the 
effect, that the image provided by the revolving firebrand is illusory; as long as 
the circle is perceived as unitary and the stick is unseen, the image has validity 
in the mind of the spectator who grasps it. 

It seems to me that in all the occurrences examined so far, the alatacakra 
motive raises a concern about the construction of a unitary and ordered cogni- 
tion of theatre from disparate and heterogeneous elements, rather than point- 
ing to the fact that, if theatre is created in the image of a fire-wheel, it remains 
an object impossible to grasp. Even though a certain distance from the events 


174 See also Cuneo (2013: 64-65) who talks about a ‘sort of clash between cognitive stances’. 
Using the modern perspective of theatrical ‘embodiment; Fischer-Lichte (2008: 148) talks 
about the phenomenon of ‘perceptual multistability, in which the spectator's perception 
is made purposefully to oscillate between the ‘phenomenal body’ (read: the actor) and 
the ‘semiotic body’ (read: the character). ‘Aesthetic perception’, she says, ‘takes the form 
of oscillation. It switches focus between the actor’s phenomenal and semiotic body, thus 
transferring the perceiving subject into a state of betwixt and between’ (ibid.: 88-89). 
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represented is indeed required of the spectator, this does not strike me as the 
specific function assigned to dance with regard to the alatacakra metaphor of 
theatre.!75 

One last occurrence of the fire-wheel image in the ninth chapter of the Abhi- 
navabhāratī, which treats the hand gestures, might provide further evidence 
for the interpretation of dance as a cohesive factor in the performance.!”6 After 
describing the hand gestures that are commonly used for enacting different 
meanings (abhinaya-hasta), Bharata lists a separate group of hand gestures that 
he qualifies as gestures for dance (nrtta-hasta). Since these hand gestures do 
not represent anything, their treatment in one of the chapters devoted to bodily 
acting is quite at odds with the rest of the exposition. One would have expected 
to find this group of gestures in the fourth chapter, entirely devoted to dance 
andits units of movement in their abstract, non-semiotic dimension. The com- 
mentator provides the following explanation for this unusual arrangement in 
Bharata's treatise: 


By saying 'nrttahastān etc. [Bharata] qualifies this [group of gestures] 
with the word 'dance' in order to show that the hand gestures for enact- 
ing (abhinayahasta) are similar to a fire-wheel because they are part of a 
single course [of action] (ekavartananupravesa)'” since the gaps [occur- 
ring between them] are hidden [thanks to dance]. [...] [Moreover the 
qualification 'dance' is used] in order to proclaim the fact that the [various 
cognitions issued from the enactments] come to rest in a single sentence 
meaning (ekavakyartha), since it is in [their] nature to [follow] a course 
[that is sometimes] mild, [sometimes] vehement.!7? 


175 WiththisI would like to take distance from Bansat-Boudon’s interpretation of the passage 
expounding the role of dance in theatre. As I mentioned in n. 144 above, Bansat-Boudon 
interprets dance as a sort of intermezzo that provides the spectator with some pause in 
the performance, by means of which he is able to plunge into the meaning and taste 
the rasa: ‘Aussi convient-il [...] d'interrompre de temps à autre le lent tournoiement de 
ce cercle de feu que doit étre la représentation afin que soit évité le vertige qu'il sus- 
citerait immanquablement et qui serait tout le contraire d'un enchantement. [...] La 
danse, explique l'Abhinavabharati, a pour vocation de ménager ces pauses nécessaires, 
[...]' (Bansat-Boudon 1992: 63). 

176  Bansat-Boudon also recognizes this role for dance, though with regard to other passages: 
‘par la vertu de la grace et de la tendresse qu'elle déploie inlassablement, la danse assure la 
cohésion de la représentation (notamment, lorsqu'il s’ agit de passer d'un rasa à un autre, 
ou d'un registre de jeu à un autre)' (Bansat-Boudon 1992.: 402). 

177 Foran analogous use of the compound vartanānupraveša, see ABh ad NŚ 4.61cd—62ab in 
$2.3, n. 45, and the explanation thereof. 

178 ABhadNš9.n-17, vol. 2, p. 27: etesam tv abhinayahastanam chidracchādanenaikavartanā- 
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In my understanding of this passage, dance provides the necessary link 
between the various enactments, which are chained one after the other so as 
to encompass the whole performance. However, one should not necessarily 
imagine that each scene was linked to the following by means of a danced inter- 
mezzo. Even though it is possible that moments of dance were indeed added to 
the performance, either by embedding them in the plot as cases of ekphrasis 
or, at the discretion of theatre practitioners, as part of the gorgeous manner 
or as an element of the theatrical convention (in a lasyariga, for instance), I 
would refrain from overemphasizing the presence of dance in classical Sanskrit 
theatre. It seems to me that Abhinavagupta's analysis is subtler and is meant to 
operate within the smallest units of the enactment. If this is correct, the general 
definition given by Abhinavagupta to the basic units of dance, the nrttakaranas, 


nupravešād alatacakrapratimatam daršayitum, masrnoddhatavartanatmakataya caikava- 
kyarthavisrantatam prathayitum, |...] nrtta$abdena visesyam nirdisati nrttahastan ityadi- 
na. The compound masrnoddhatavartanatmakataya is not straightforward, but one could 
connectit with the twofold character ofthe text to which the acting and dance are applied, 
which in turn determines the character of the movement as mild or vehement, since masr- 
na and uddhata are the two terms consecrated to describing bodily movement when it 
combines with a poetic text, on which see § 2.3.2 and Translation 8.4.1-2. The other edi- 
tions give a slightly different, more elaborate text, which I suspect has been supplied by 
Madhusudan Sastri and then followed by Dvivedi and Nagar: etesam tv abhinayahastanam 
alatacakrapratimatam darsayitum, marganam masrnoddhatachidravartanatmakataya 
masrnatadinivrttaye valukotksepanena uddhatotsaranena chidracchadanena caikavarta- 
nanupravesavad ekabhineyarthe visrantatam prathayitum, [...] (Es, vol. 2, pp. 871-872; 
Es, vol. 2, p. 387; E4, vol. 2, p. 20). It could be translated as follows: 'In order to show 
that these hand gestures for enacting are similar to a fire-wheel, and in order to pro- 
claim the fact that the [various cognitions issuing from the enactments] come to rest 
in a single sentence meaning, just as when one enters a single path and, since it is in 
the nature of roads to have muddy patches and bumps and holes, throws sand [over 
the mud], removes the bumps, and fills the holes in order to remove such [obstacles] 
as softness etc. [...] In both cases, dance is seen to supply the unity or homogeneity 
required for the spectator's cognition to rest on its object, be it a single scene or the whole 
play. The same idea is repeated and developed in Kallinatha's Kalanidhi, which quotes 
the same passage of the Abhinavabharati. Kalanidhi ad SR 7.90, vol. 4, p. 27: kim cabhi- 
nayaprastave nrttam apy upakarotiti. āvestitādibhih abhinayasya [conj., abhinayasya" Ed.] 
vicchinnakaratam apohya vakyarthavisrantipratitijananat. yathāha abhinavaguptacaryo 
bharatiyavivrtau. ‘Moreover, it is said that when the enactment is produced, dance also 
assists since, by means of the avestita and other [rotatory movements of the hands, the 
four karanas belonging to dance,] it prevents the acting from appearing as interrupted 
and thus engenders a cognition that comes to rest in sentence meaning, as Abhinavagupta 
stated in his commentary on Bharata's text. The avestita is part of a group of four karanas 
executed by the hands through a rotating motion of the fingers and wrists. They are 
defined in N$ 9.213-219, and are often mentioned by Abhinavagupta to exemplify the con- 
necting movements in some of the karana sequences. 
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could be extended to include any beautiful movement leading from an initial 
position in space to a final one,!79 hence even to movements occurring between 
one enactment and the other, or between one expressive gesture and the one 
immediately following it, if we consider that by enactment, even the single rep- 
resentation of an object through a gesture can be intended, and that there were 
cases in which the text was enacted word by word.!®° 

Such interpretation relies on an extended meaning of 'dance' as includ- 
ing any abstract movement performed in an uninterrupted manner, which at 
the same time accounts for its irruption into the realms of dramatic enact- 
ment, where it aims at providing continuity by hiding the unavoidable gaps. 
To adduce an additional piece of evidence, I would like to recall another key 
passage in the fourth chapter, where Abhinavagupta comments on the uses of 
karanas in a play, enumerated in N$ 4.55cd—56ab, in the following way: 


That which will be called 'dance' (nrtta) as an element of dramatic acting 
(abhinaye) is employed [in theatre] because it hides the gaps (chidrapra- 
cchadana) occurring in between the various enactments (abhinayanta- 
rāla).!8! 


No doubt, the implicit reference is the oft-guoted verse in NŠ 8.14, of diffi- 
cult interpretation, in which Bharata lists dance, along with the šākhā and the 
ankura, as elements of [bodily] acting.!®? In this light, it becomes evident that 
Abhinavagupta is attempting to establish the autonomy of dance outside of 
its canonical performance as part of the karanas and angahāras in the pre- 
liminary rite, and to account for its autonomous function within the theatrical 
performance, keeping it apart from bodily acting yet deeply intertwined with 
it. Once more, the modern concept of semiotic and phenomenal body elabor- 
ated by Fischer-Lichte comes to our aid in understanding how the same body 
movement can be analysed as carrying out two distinct functions in perform- 
ance, without necessarily postulating phases of abstract dance that alternate 
with phases of mimetic acting. The sentence, and the rasa it encapsulates, is 


179 See §2.2,n. 40. 

180 See above, n. 58. 

181  ABh ad NŚ 4.55cd-56ab, vol. 1, p. 94: abhinaye vastutvena yan nrttam vaksyate 'bhinaya- 
ntarālavarticchidrapracchādanād etat prayujyate. For the whole passage, see § 2.2, n. 61. 

182 For the text and translation of NŚ 8.14, see above, n. 17, and for other quotations of this 
verse, see $2.2, n. 45, $3.2, n. 53, § 3-4-1, n. 135, and Translation n. 71. On šākhā and arkura 
as stages in the protocol of the corporal harmonious acting, see above n. 53, and below 
n. 186. 
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indeed the meaningful unit that the body movement is called on to express. The 
semiotic body communicates the meanings by way of mimesis, while the phe- 
nomenal, non-semiotic body helps the spectator grasp the enacted meanings 
as a continuum, culminating in the sentence unit: on the one hand, it hides the 
gaps occurring in the intervals between the enactments, revealing the image of 
the fire-circle; on the other hand, it allows the mind of the spectator to rest on 
the sentence meaning. 

Besides the image of theatre as an alatacakra, ahomogeneous and wondrous 
whole, in which dance assures cohesion and dynamism, the relation of dance 
to theatre shall now be considered in the light of the second metaphor as well, 
that of the bracelet. Together with the fire-wheel, the bracelet and the garland 
work as similar metaphors for theatre as a Gesamtkunstwerk. Yet the metaphor 
of the bracelet works even better in highlighting how dance operates in close 
association with dramatic acting and the other components of theatre, to the 
point of raising a possible confusion about their respective identities and roles. 
As pointed out by Bansat-Boudon (1992: 62), as metaphors for performance, the 
garland and the bracelet highlight the multifariousness of the flowers or gems 
joined in the thread. While the theatrical performance, in our passage, is com- 
pared to the whole bracelet, and the enactments to its clear gems, dance is the 
thread that keeps them together and remains visible throughout. This, in my 
view, makes a stronger argument for the specific role of dance within theatre.!8% 
While it strings together the various enactments, dance also provides the neces- 
sary link between theatre and music: dance is homogeneous with theatre, since 
both use the body as a main instrument, albeit in different ways, while with 
music it shares an alluring character and the connection with rhythmic pat- 
terns, while remaining non-homogeneous with it.!9^ 

Although drawing on a reconstructed net of cross references, sometimes 
fragmentary, this exploration of the role of dance in the construction of dra- 
matic fiction has highlighted Abhinavagupta's attempt at finding a rationale 
in Bharata's own words, while skilfully furthering his own personal interpreta- 
tion of the aesthetic experience as triggered by the multimedial object that is 
theatre. The loss of the commentary on the eighth chapter of the Natyasastra, 
the first one dealing with bodily acting, represents a serious but unavoidable 


183 Inasimilar vein, although in a different context, a passage at the beginning of the section 
on music assigns to rhythm, or to the rhythmic part of theatre (tālāmša), the function of 
a thread that joins together or coordinates the performance and its various elements. Cf. 
ABh ad NŚ 28.1, vol. 4, p. 1: tālāmšo ‘pi prayogam sūtrakalpatayā samīkurvan. 

184 The terms used are samajatiya (passage under discussion, cf. Edition 6.9.5), and dvitiyaja- 
tiya (nrttasya gitadvitiyajatiyatvat, cf. Edition 2.4.6). 
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limit to the present enquiry. However, it has been shown how an exploration of 
the chapter on dance and its network of textual references allows us to partly 
reconstruct the context of the discussion on the nature and function of dance, 
namely its problematic relation with dramatic acting. Besides the problematic 
use of dance within theatre, the use of theatre—or at least some of its charac- 
teristic features—within dance will be considered next. 


3.5 Reshaping the Idea of abhinaya in Dance 


The characteristic feature of abhinaya is that, unlike dancing or singing a 
melody, it always depends on a text, which it seeks to communicate in a partic- 
ularly vivid way, engaging the mind of the spectator as if he or she is witnessing 
real-life events. Even when it appears disconnected from a text, it may simply 
be the case that the bodily acting is not being performed at the very same time 
as the vocal acting; however, both ultimately rely on the dramatic text and its 
linguistic matrix. An illustration of such diachronicity between words and ges- 
tures is offered in those phases of the acting protocol, defined in the chapter 
on harmonious acting (samanyabhinaya), in which gestures and facial expres- 
sions are used by actors to communicate meaning even without speaking. In 
these phases, the dependence of gestures on the dramatic text can be called 
into question, as Abhinavagupta suggests at the junction between the explan- 
ation of the corporal harmonious acting (sarira-samanyabhinaya) and verbal 
harmonious acting (vācika-sāmānyābhinaya):!85 


Even if a sentence (i.e. a text) may be | pronounced], the body [can move] 
even on its own, without any [verbal] object [to be enacted]. That is why 
some people considered the sakha, the ankura, and the natyayita as [bod- 
ily acting] disjoined from verbal sentences. Thus they restrict [Bharata's 
statement]|—when he says that [he will explain the verbal object] of 
all these [forms of corporal acting]—to the vākya, the sūcā, and the 
nivrttyankura alone. [However,] they do not know the real state of things, 
since each and every enactment (abhinaya) depends on a sentence, oth- 
erwise impropriety would ensue. Apart from this, in fact, there is no other 
restriction [in the use of abhinaya]. It is possible to disjoin the sentence 


185 Cf. Bansat-Boudon 1992:12 ‘That homogeneous acting is presented by Bharata as threefold: 
thus, there are an «emotional» (sāttvika), a «verbal» (vācika), and, lastly, a «corporal» 
(sārīra) samanyabhinaya. 
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[from its bodily enactment] only insofar as it may be simultaneous or 
non-simultaneous with it.196 


The connection of the šākhā with a sentence is the most difficult to explain, 
since all definitions available are elliptical, and its explanation as an acting 
technique was probably to be found in the lacuna in chapter 8.157 What emerges 
from the sparse references to it is that the šākhā must have been a coordin- 
ated bodily movement on the verge of dance.!8° The arikura is explicitly said, in 
Bharata's definition, to be performed without words,/?? while the nivrttyankura 
looks more like the sūcā in that it displays the symptoms of the emotions affect- 
ing the character when hearing the words of another, but is also followed by 
a sentence pronounced by the same character. In this sense it is categorized, 
together with the vakya and the sūcā, with the phases of the bodily acting 
protocol more evidently connected with the verbal enactment.!?? The phase 
called nātyāyita represents an especially interesting case in the discussion of 
the nature of dance in the fourth chapter. In the natyayita of the second type, 
a dhrūvā song is delivered by the vocalist, to which the actor adds bodily acting 
through gestures and facial expressions.!9! Indeed, this may look quite similar 


186  ABh ad NŚ 22.51, vol. 3, pp. 174-175: vakyabhave yady apy ātmāpi Sariro nirvisaya eva tena 
yad eke šākhānkuranātyāyitānām ca vakyavirahitatvam manyamānā etesam iti sarvesam 
ityadi vakyasicanivrttyankuramatravisayatvenaiva samkocayanti, te na tattvajriah, sarvo 
py abhinayo vākyopajīvanam antarena niyamahetvabhavad asamanjasatam abhyeti. keva- 
lam tatkalikatatkalikadimatrena vakyam bhidyatam nama. 

187 Seen. 42 above. 

188 As Bansat-Boudon expresses it: ‘Ainsi la sākhā, succédant à l'arikura qui déjà avait evincé 
la parole au profit du corps, mais dont la vocation était de déployer le sens, représente-t- 
elle le point ultime de la gestualité aux frontiéres de la danse avec laquelle elle entretient 
des relations privilégiées’ (1992: 350). The common traits of dance and the sakha would be 
the use of the vartana, movements typical of the dance lexicon (cf. § 2.2, n. 46), and their 
belonging to the kaisikīvrtti. 

189 Cf. the expression nirvacana- in the definition of the arikura (NŚ 21.46: hrdayastho nirva- 
canair angabhinayah krto nipunasadhyah | sūcaivautpattikrto vijfieyas tv ankurabhinayah 
||), glossed by Abhinavagupta as vacanasünya. For a translation of the whole passage, see 
Bansat-Boudon 1992: 375-375. 

190 An example of nivrttyankura in the Ratnāvalī, quoted by Abhinavagupta and translated 
in Bansat-Boudon 1992: 386, is quite telling in this regard. Bansat-Boudon (ibid.: 353) 
considers the nivrttyankura more akin to the arikura, because both make use of the sa- 
ttva, the facial expression, and body, to represent feelings rather than objects. This is 
undoubtedly the case; however, the discourse pronounced by the second character in the 
nivrttyankura—the one who, unseen, hears the words uttered by the first one—seems to 
be definitional of this phase of the acting protocol. 

191 On the two types of nātyāyita in the samanyabhinaya, see Bansat-Boudon 1992: 377—384, 
1995, and n. 53 above. 
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to a dance, since the orchestra takes up both the instrumental and the vocal 
parts, while the actor makes just a visual display based on the text of the song. 
In this case, the actor does not enact the lyrics of the song word for word, but 
mainly uses the sattvikabhinaya for the expression of his own feelings in reac- 
tion to the text of the dhruva he hears.!?? 

The practice of joining a bodily enactment with a text that is not delivered 
directly by a character and is accompanied by music triggers legitimate doubts 
about where to set the border between theatre and dance, at a time when new 
types of intermedial performance! were gaining visibility in the disciplinary 
discourse embedded in the šāstra.!?4 Although the natyayita described above 
is typically regarded as a device in theatrical performances, where it is used, 
for instance, in combination with the lasyarigas to communicate meaning in a 
more poignant and emphatic way, what exactly prevents us from considering 
it a kind of dance? And what prevents us from applying the definition of the 
nātyāyita to other kinds of solo performances, in which the performer does not 
speak but nevertheless executes bodily gestures at the same time that a text is 
rendered by a vocalist, to the accompaniment of instrumental music executed 
by an orchestras? And what happens when such a performance becomes the 
main focus, i.e. when a solo performance is executed by an actor/dancer inde- 
pendently of a dramatic performance? And what if the music in it, carrying its 
own narrative plot, becomes the main medium in the delivery of the poetic 
text? How can we distinguish such performances from, say, a one-actor mono- 
logue play like the Bhana, classically listed as a dramatic genre? Does the only 
difference lie in the fact that the text is sung by a vocalist in the first case, while 
it is recited by an actor in the second? 

All of these figures have been carefully analysed in the long passage edited 
in this book, where Abhinavagupta seeks to distinguish the new perform- 
ance genres, such as danced or sung poetry (nrtta-kavya and raga-kavya), from 
theatre proper (nātya) while taking into account the specific interaction of 
the bodily and the verbal media in both. As hinted above, this was achieved 
through the reinterpretation of the term abhinaya in the particular sense of 


192 Fora definition of the dhruvā defined as a natyayita, see Translation, 1.5.1, n. 26, and fora 
discussion of its enactment, see Translation, 6.5.3—4, n. 182 and n. 185. 

193 I borrow the notion of intermediality from the theory of narratology, where forms of 
dance and theatre are nowadays analysed in terms of intermedial performances, i.e. per- 
formances that combine several media—here dance, prosody, music—that interact with 
verbal narratives. For an approach to the study of ancient Greek drama using narratolo- 
gical insights, see Gianvittorio-Ungar 2020. 

194 Onthe new genres and on the verge between dance and theatre and their classifications 
in the technical texts, see Chapter 2, especially, § 2.1. 
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‘dramatic mimesis, which allowed for singling out Sanskrit drama from other 
genres that are characterized by what I have designated elsewhere as forms of 
‘incomplete mimesis'!95 

In the last part of this chapter, dealing with the aesthetics of dance, I would 
like to illustrate such an exegetical strategy by focusing on Abhinavagupta's 
analysis of the genre called Dombika, cited as a case of nrttakavya ('danced 
poetry’ or ‘poetry based on dance’), a term implying the presence of a poetic 
text in which dance is nevertheless the overarching category. The Dombika rep- 
resents a particularly exemplary case of what I regard as an instance of meta- 
dance or 'dance-within-dance, where the representation of a second-degree 
dancer by a dance performer reveals an original theoretical reflection about 
narrativity and its media, unique in the whole of Indian literature. It moreover 
allows some insights into the practice, protocol, and audience reception of 
a genre which, albeit lost both in its textual and performative dimensions, 
appears to have enjoyed considerable popularity around the turn of the mil- 
lennium in Kashmir. As I shall demonstrate, the Dombika as a performance 
genre described by Abhinavagupta must have been a sort of parody of another 
worldly—in the sense of non-fictional—dance performed by a dombika, a low- 
caste dancer. The dance of the dombika becomes the second-degree dance, the 
object represented in the genre that goes by the same name, Dombika.!?6 An 
instance of what I consider the worldly counterpart of the Dombika—the latter 
standing for a genre recorded in the dramatic treatises—has been described in 
Kalhana’s twelfth-century Rājataranginī. We shall have a look at it shortly, after 
a review of scholarly opinions about the Dombika. 

In his masterful study of the Srrigaraprakasa—an early eleventh-century 
treatise on poetry and drama contemporaneous with but unknown to Abhina- 
vagupta—V. Raghavan (1978) remarks the absence of a definition of the Do- 
mbika among the twelve minor genres, or padarthabhinayatmaka-preksyapra- 
bandha (‘compositions to be seen, based on the enactment of the word mean- 
ings’), listed by Bhoja. He instead notes the mention of a genre called Domba- 
lika and the definition of another genre by the name Durmilita, also appear- 
ing with the spelling Durmilika. A reference to Dombalika is also made in 
the tenth chapter of the Šrigāraprakāša, along with Prasthāna, where both 
are identified as performance genres (preksya) realized through bodily enact- 
ment and devoid of other means of representation, such as the vocal. On the 


195 See Ganser 2020. 
196 To avoid possible confusion I visually distinguish, here and in the translation, Dombika as 
a performance genre and dombikā as the performer/danseuse. 
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Durmilita/Durmilika, Raghavan (1978: 549, n. 1) quotes the opinion of Bhaya- 
ni, according to whom the name of the genre would be a Sanskritization 
of Dombalika—appearing also as dombili/dombilika in narrative sources in 
Prakrit—and both would correspond to the Dombika referred to several times 
in the Abhinavabharati (Bhayani 1993: 27—28). As we have seen, this form was 
already known to Dhanika, who mentions it by the name Dombiin his list of the 
nrtya types in the Avaloka. Abhinavagupta is the first to provide a definition for 
the Dombika, which he borrows from some earlier, unidentified source attrib- 
uted to some equally unidentified 'ancients'!?? A later treatise, Saradatanaya’s 
Bhavaprakasana (first half of the 13th c.), lists the Dombi and the Durmallika 
(a variant of Durmilita/Durmilika) as separate genres complete with their own 
definitions.?? As noted by Bhayani, the definition of the Durmilita given by 
Bhoja looks very similar to the definition and the descriptions of the Dombika 
in the Abhinavabharati, such that both can be traced to a single genre, common 
to earlier Jain sources.!99 
The definition of the Dombika by Abhinavagupta reads: 


When the mind of the king is seduced by words full of concealed pas- 
sion, 
that graceful [genre] is known as Dombikā.200 


And that of the Durmilita by Bhoja: 


The female messenger secretly betrays a clandestine affair or presents 
a description, through vulgar stories, of the passion between two young 
people. She, who belongs to a lower caste, dispenses counselling on that 
matter and begs for goods, and as soon as she has received [them] she 
longs to receive [more]. [When such is the content of the performance, 
the genre] is called Durmilita.2°! 


197 Onthe ‘ancients’, see $1.44, n. 123, Translation, n. 30. 

198 According to Cox (2016: 57-90), the Bhavaprakasana is indebted to the Dasarüpaka and 
Avaloka, the Šrngāraprakāša, and the Abhinavabharati. 

199 Leclère (2013: 69—70) traces the genre to the lists contained in Jain narratives as early as 
the eighth century, spelled variously as dombilaya, dombilliya, dombilaga, and dumbadaa. 

200 ABhad N$ 4.268cd-269ab, vol. 1, p. 179, see Edition and Translation 8.5.2. 

201 SP n, p. 466: cauryapratibhedam yunor anurágavarnanam vāpi || yatra gramyakathabhih 
kurute kila dūtikā rahasi | mantrayati ca tadvisayam nyagjātitvena yacate ca vasu || labdhva- 
pi labdhum icchati durmilitā nama sa bhavati | 
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Apart from such inevitably concise definitions of the genre, the only textual 
passage containing some more details about the Dombika is the fourth chapter 
of the Abhinavabharati. Here, Abhinavagupta provides information about the 
Dombika on several occasions, especially, but not exclusively, in the passage 
edited in this book. He even quotes two Dombikas by name, the Cudamani 
(‘The Crest Jewel’) and the Gunamala (‘The Garland of Qualities’), and possibly 
the name of two Dombika composers, the poets and masters Ranaka/Ranaka 
and Gufijiyaka.??? In his article on the Dombika and Sidgaka genres, Bhayani 
identifies four quotations from the scripts of Dombikas in the Abhinavabhara- 
tī: three are from the Dombika called Cūdāmani, and one from the Guņamālā. 
Despite the ill-preserved state of these quotations, Bhayani's reconstructions— 
based on the less corrupt text of the Kavyanusasana (in particular, on Hema- 
candra's sub-commentary, the Viveka)— highlight their linguistic and metrical 
form. The language is Apabhrarhša, or Prakrit in the sole case of the third 
quotation from the Cudamani, and the metre is rasaka for the portions in 
Apabhrarnga and gatha for the one in Prakrit.2°3 From the descriptions of Abhi- 
navagupta, it is clear that these verses were set to music and delivered through 
song. Another quotation in Sanskrit—unrecorded by Bhayani and Raghavan 
but most probably also part of the Gunamala— suggests that the Dombika was 
a multilingual genre that followed its own conventions.?04 

In the Dombika, Raghavan saw an antecedent of the Nautch, since he 
believed that its songs were rendered vocally by the accompanying vocalists 
while a dancer or dombi interpreted them through her dance. However, the 


202 See ABh ad NŚ 4.280, vol. 1, p. 186: ata evaitatsthanopajivibhir eva srīrāņakādikavibhir 
dombikādau caturapasārakah prayogah and ABh ad NŚ 4.318cd—319ab, vol. 1, p. 203: rana- 
kaguñjiyakādeś caturapasārakādividhā ca dombikādisu kramena nartakivrddhir ācāryair 
ādheyā. The indication that Sriranaka/Ranaka is a kavi points to his being a composer of 
the text of a Dombika. The title ācārya in the second quotation might indicate that such 
figures were both text composers and theatre or dance masters, which is also suggested 
by the content of both quotations, namely the increase in the number of dancers in a Do- 
mbikā to four, and their entering and exiting the stage in succession, just as in the songs 
of the purvaranga. 

203 According to Warder (1972: 157), who adduces a reference from the Abhinavabharati, the 
text of the Dombika was, like that of the Prasthana, composed in Saindhava, a type of 
Apabhrarhéa originally from Sindhu. Bhayani states that the other uparūpakas also used 
Apabhrarhga and rāsaka metre, namely the Rasaka and Nātyarāsaka (also known as ca- 
rcari), since some literary works of the same name exhibit these very characteristics. He 
concludes: ‘This evidence for the use of Apabhrariša for some of the Uparüpakas signific- 
antly extends the hitherto known range of Apabhrarnsa literature’ (Bhayani 1993: 26). 

204 A passage with both Apabhramśa and Sanskrit words is quoted in connection with the 
Guņamālā in ABh ad N$ 4.263cd, vol. 1, p. 173, on which see Translation 6.4.4, n. 150 and 
152. 
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dancer in the Dombika did not render the words and meaning closely through 
abhinaya, but concentrated mainly on bodily movements and expressions sim- 
ilar to everyday ones, whereas in the Nautch the padams (lyrical compositions) 
are generally rendered word for word. Raghavan attributes this difference to the 
popular character and origin of the genre called Dombika. He derives this idea 
from the description, in Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, of a musical and dance per- 
formance by an ensemble composed of a domba singer (dombagayana) and his 
two daughters, also domba singers (dombagayika), collectively referred to as a 
domba ensemble (dombamandala). Raghavan further mentions the existence 
of a peripatetic community of performers in South India called dombas, whose 
performances, the dombanküttadis, featured acrobatic numbers, drumming 
and rope-dancing (Raghavan 1993: 190-191). Rājatarangiņī 5.354—380 recounts 
the visit of a troupe of dombas to the court of Kashmir in the tenth century, 
and how the ruling king Cakravarman, flattered and seduced by the singing 
and dancing of the two daughters of Ranga, the domba singer, introduced them 
into his court. Blinded by passion, Cakravarman let the dombas take control 
over the affairs of his kingdom, while he fell into misery and was eventually 
murdered.205 

Such commonalities led Raghavan and Warder to consider the Dombika 
described by Abhinavagupta on a par with the performance by the dombama- 
ndala described in the Rājataranginī. The differences between the two, how- 
ever, were not properly taken into account, so the nature of the Dombika as a 
genre has generally been misconstrued. Looking at the occurrences of forms 
similar to 'dombī' in the Prakrit sources, Bhayani concludes that the dombī or 
domba girl must have been the central figure of this genre, giving its name to 
it (Bhayani 1993: 28). According to Bose (2007: 123), the Dombika is ‘a minor 
dramatic form which shows how a woman performs the actions of flattering 
a king. Although these statements seem to suggest that the dombi, or a com- 
parable figure carrying out the seduction of the king, was the main character 
of the Dombika, the failure to make a distinction between the dombi/dombika 
as a performer or as a character has led scholars to identify these two figures. 
Because of this confusion, scholars have tended to consider the genre called 
Dombika as a lower one, since it was thought to be performed by a dombi, a 
low-caste dancer, in order to flatter a king and obtain material gain, just as the 
two singers in the episode recorded in the Rājataranginī.206 


205 See also Warder 1972: 156—157. For reference to dombas in Dharmasastra literature, see 
Kane 1930: 82. 

206 Raghavan (1993: 190) compares the theme of the Dombika, i.e. love affairs, in particular 
clandestine ones, with the theme of the ‘lower specimens of padas in bharata nātya. Obvi- 
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In my opinion, the dombī as a danseuse of a lower form of spectacle, espe- 
cially aimed at entertaining the king in a courtly context, is just a ‘fictional 
character’ of the Dombika as a genre of danced poetry described in the dra- 
matic sources. If this interpretation is correct, the genre called Dombika should 
have been analysed at great length by Abhinavagupta as an instance of nar- 
rative dance, to be carefully distinguished from theatre, not only because it 
displays a complex structure, in which parts of abstract dance alternate with 
songs and abhinaya, but because the status of the performer (the interpreter) 
and that of the character (the interpreted) are particularly difficult to grasp 
in this genre. Let us have a closer look at the protocol of performance in a 
Dombika as described in the Abhinavabharati. I will attempt to separate the dif- 
ferent phases by numbering them, in what I regard as a possible reconstruction 
of this lost genre. I will then contrast these data with the descriptions of this 
performance in the Rajatarangini. Finally, I will address the theoretical prob- 
lems raised by this genre in Abhinavagupta’s reformulation of abhinaya as a 
specific mode of dramatic mimesis that cannot be extended to the art of dan- 
cing. 

The protocol of performance in a Dombika can tentatively be reconstruc- 
ted as follows:?°7 1. gita: invocatory song rendered by the vocalists, entrance 
of the dancer; 2. pratijfia: announcement of the Dombika and its theme; 3. 
varnana-gita: storytelling by the dombikā with different embedded characters, 
in the form of a sung text; 4. samuddeša: address to the king or patron; 5. anyat 
cestitam: telling of another story; 6. upasamhara: conclusion by the dombika; 7. 
sabhinayanrtta; 8. Suddhanrtta. 

Although there may have been some variability, and some of the descrip- 
tions might well reflect just one particular instance among the existing Dombi- 
kas, it emerges from the sparse references in the fourth chapter that the main 
portion of the Dombika was narrative and to some degree fictional, and that 
this was framed by an initial invocation and some further dancing performed 
by the dancer without interpreting any character, to the accompaniment of the 
orchestra. The main part featured the character of the dombika proper, a dancer 


ously enough, this judgement rests on the bias against Indian dance as a degraded and 
vulgar practice at the beginning of the twentieth century (cf. my remarks in $1.2). 

207 All the passages dealing with the Dombika are extremely corrupt and difficult to restore 
to some degree, since the only manuscripts that preserve those passages are D, M, and Tj, 
which provide the same readings most of the time. Unfortunately, T, skips all the relevant 
passages. In this respect, the KAv has proved an invaluable tool for instituting some better 
readings or confirming some conjectural emendations. The secondary literature on the 
subject does not help either. On the descriptions of the Dombika in the technical literat- 
ure, see Raghavan 1978 and Bose 2001. 
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who seduces the king to obtain material benefits. This part corresponds to the 
main content of the Dombika as a genre endowed with a poetic script (a kavya), 
and is itself divided into several phases alternating singing and dancing, also 
including narrative portions aimed at displaying embedded characters within 
a plot of clandestine love (phases 3—6). The second part of the performance 
consisted in dance without any depiction of secondary characters, in which 
songs and instrumental music were performed together with dance, alternat- 
ing phases of pure movement and phases including some kind of abhinaya. In 
this part, multiple dancers possibly performed together (phases 7-8). 

The performance by the Domba party described in the Rajatarangini shows 
some similarities: it is mainly presented as a musical performance, with a main 
vocalist, and two female singers. The female performers sing and accompany 
their singing with coquettish bodily gestures, by means of which they seduce 
the king. As they notice his feelings, they sing tenderly with smiles, exchan- 
ging glances with him. At the end, the king gives jewels to the domba party 
and retires. The domba singer designates the king with some epithets and allu- 
sions and by name during a violent tandava. The narrative of the seduction of 
the king by the performer through singing, facial expressions, and bodily ges- 
tures is thus analogous in both descriptions, and similar to the singing by the 
women who play the role of seducers, alternating with that of a male vocal- 
ist. The manner of addressing the king with flattering words is also a common 
feature. In the account of the Rājataranginī, however, no mention is made of 
either a narrative text underlying the singing or an enactment of the meanings 
of the song, whereas by contrast the Dombika is presented as a nrttakavya, a 
name that emphasizes dance as the main performative medium, joined with 
a poetic text delivered by the dancer or by the vocalist with musical accom- 
paniment. My suggestion is that the Dombika as a danced genre is profoundly 
different from the performance described in the Rajatarangini, and represents 
a sort of parody of it. 

Abhinavagupta takes in fact great pains to draw a distinction between the 
worldly dancer, who has arrived in order to dance and engage in performing 
the genre called Dombika, and the dombikā as a ‘fictional character’ in that first- 
degree performance. The second-degree or embedded performance, of which 
the dombika character is the second-degree performer, aims at charming the 
king with stories about furtive love. The vocabulary used by Abhinavagupta to 
describe these narrative parts suggests that these stories and their embedded 
characters were not enacted by the dombika dancer in a gestural pantomime, 
but rather that they were rendered through vocal narrative or songs. Typic- 
ally, the verb used to speak of her activity in such a narrative part is abhidha- 
(‘to speak’, ‘to denote’), not abhini- (‘to enact’). Even when the dancer displays 
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some gestures, she is just showing (pradars- ‘to show’) or making a display 
(daršanamātra') of how a dombikā dances, with or without abhinaya. Again, 
the dancer is said to perform in a way similar (sadr$-) to how the real dombika 
performed in the past, which is marked by Abhinavagupta through the oppos- 
ition prayunkte (present ‘performs, for the performer of the Dombika)/pra- 
yunkta (imperfect ‘performed, for the dombika). The dancer, however, does not 
enactthe dombika as if she were directly present in front of the spectators, since 
she does not conceal her own self with the costume of the dombikā. Moreover, 
her dialogues are sometimes rendered by the vocalist and only punctuated by 
some coquettish gestures, which violates the basic coordination of words and 
gestures prescribed for the harmonious acting.?9$ Abhinavagupta's choice of 
words to refer to the pseudo-enactment in a Dombika indeed emphasizes the 
relation of similarity between the performer and the character, which typically 
defines imitation-qua-mimicry, and hence also parody. As shown above, imita- 
tion was exactly what Abhinavagupta wanted to ban from theatre in general 
and from dramatic acting in particular, in the reconfigured sense of 'quasi- 
direct perception’. This amounts to saying that in a Dombika, as in all genres 
of narrative dance, there is no abhinaya in the fullest sense, since the quasi- 
direct experience that is definitional of theatre is lacking. 

Dance can indeed combine with a poetic text and have a narrative content, 
but even if the quality of its movements conforms to its basic flavour, it cannot 
give rise to that particularly vivid experience of the characters and emotions 
proper to theatre, in which the confusion between performer and character is 
a necessary prelude to the generalization of the emotion that alone can lead 
a spectator to give the consent of the heart and identify with the emotional 
situation depicted.??? Although the phases of the aesthetic process leading to 
the savouring of rasa are not a direct topic of discussion in the analysis of nar- 
rative dance, the lack of a quasi-direct perception of a character is linked by 
Abhinavagupta with the theme of instruction and pleasure as the twofold pur- 
pose of theatre. In the Dombika, it is said, instruction is not the primary aim, 
nor is pleasure. Although the activity of the dancer is directed at pleasing the 
king, this nevertheless applies to the worldly activity of the dombika, while the 
genre, like all other danced genres, ultimately aims at satisfying the deities. 
Instruction, in its turn, can be derived indirectly from the manifestation of the 
extraordinary characters evoked in the narrative parts. This is indeed a charac- 


208 On the necessary dependence of one's gestures on one's speech, see my remarks, at the 
beginning of this section, on the diachronic yet interdependent use of gestures and sen- 
tences in the various phases of the sārīrasāmānyābhinaya. 

209 On the successive steps in the aesthetic process, see n. 4 above. 
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teristic of all genres of danced or sung poetry, in which the pedagogical ends 
are subordinated to the pleasurable nature of the medium, and both of these 
to higher ritual ends. At the other end of the spectrum, Abhinavagupta evokes 
another class of texts that were publicly recited, thus in a way performed, cor- 
responding to the Puranas, where the depiction of the good and evil deeds of 
men aims exclusively at instruction in the aims of mankind, without the pleas- 
urable filter of poetic or theatrical embellishments and the persuasive force of 
the direct presence of the character.?!0 

The incomplete mimesis that characterizes narrative dance is no anodyne 
detail, since it accounts for the very incommensurability of theatre and dance. 
It was perhaps the need to preserve Bharata's twofold division of the spectac- 
ular object, while at the same time accounting for the undeniable presence of 
narrative content in the newly recorded genres, that prompted the comment- 
ator's reflection on the specificity of representation and its media in theatre 
and other forms of performed narratives. The differentiation between different 
kinds of abhinaya—foregrounded by the recognition of a technical and a non- 
technical sense of the word—became not only a strategy to explain narrative 
dance as a genre distinct from theatre, but also an expedient to account for all 
the passages in which Bharata spoke of abhinaya in the context of dance. How 
exactly the root abhini has to be understood in such cases is explained with 
reference to the dancer's enactment of the songs of the purvaranga: 


The expression 'after [paying homage to the deities] the [dancer should 
perform] the acting (abhinayam ācaret) is to express the extraordinari- 
ness [of its object], through a visualization (bhavana) of the meaning of 
that [song] by means of an abundant devotion (bhakti). The enactment 
(abhinaya) of the text of the asarita, which has as its object the meaning 
of words and sentences, is a conveying in front of one's own self (svatmany 
abhimukhyanayanam), which does not aim at the spectators?! 


This passage assigns a specific value to the preverb abhi-, so that abhinaya 
comes to mean 'conveying in front of one's self, possibly through a visualiza- 


210 See Translation 6.6.5, n. 202. For an in-depth study of the public reading, narration, and 
performance of the Puranas, in particular the Bhagavatapurana, until the present day, see 
Taylor 2016. 

211 ABh ad NS 4.276ab, vol. 1, p. 184: tato 'bhinayam iti. bhaktyatišayena tadarthabhavanaya 
visistatam [M] T, Eq) Eq; E», visistavisayatam T4 Ey4)| pradaršayitum. āsāritavākyasya 
padarthavakyarthavisayo 'bhinayah svatmany abhimukhyanayanam [T4 E,, abhimukhya- 
nayanāt Yy E,]. na tu samajikan prati. See also Translation 7.2.2 on the secondary meaning 
of abhinaya in connection with the songs of the purvaranga. 
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tion (bhavana) of the deity described by the song, which assumes the character 
of a meditation by the artist filled with devotion. In the primarily ritual part of 
the performance that is the purvaranga, in fact, the various songs are meant 
to praise and satisfy the deities. Another secondary use of the word abhinaya 
is that of storytelling, in which the story is rendered through speech and ges- 
tures, although the body movements just adequate to the song's content and 
rhythm.?? These examples suggest that there existed a number of forms that 
used a blend of several media, in particular vocal speech and bodily gestures, 
combined with musical accompaniment, to bring out verbal content. Based on 
their characteristics, these forms were regarded as either literary or perform- 
ative by Indian theoreticians. However, all of them were ultimately found to 
be different from theatre, lacking as they were that specific kind of embodi- 
ment that can be assured only in the case of an actor putting on the costume 
of a character and rendering the dialogues with the appropriate linguistic code 
and accompanying movements. 


212 See Translation 7.2.3. 
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Critical Edition and Annotated Translation 
of Abhinavabharati ad Natyasastra 
4.261cd-269ab 


CHAPTER 4 


Introduction to the Edition 


4.1 General Remarks on the Transmission of the Abhinavabhāratī 


The text of the Abhinavabhāratī is available today in a number of manuscripts 
and printed editions. Besides being the only commentary on the Natyasastra 
to have come down to us, this exegetical work represents a sort of repository 
of previous glosses, commentaries, and fragments of related works. The Abhi- 
navabhāratī in fact incorporates, through quotations and cursory references, 
a number of different texts and living traditions that developed between the 
time of Bharata and that of Abhinavagupta. But what happened afterwards? 
What is the legacy left by the Abhinavabharati? How was the text preserved 
and transmitted and how did the present text come about? 

All the available manuscripts of the Abhinavabharati postdate the original 
work by many centuries and contain many passages that look corrupt beyond 
any possible reconstruction. As Sheldon Pollock remarks, part of the respons- 
ibility for this state of affairs may be assigned to Abhinavagupta himself: ‘his 
thinking is subtle, sometimes even counterintuitive, and he expresses his 
thoughts in a style virtually unique among Sanskrit authors for its Hegelian 
syntactical complexity and Heideggerian semantic idiosyncrasy. Frequently his 
style is refreshing; sometimes it is turbid as well as turgid; occasionally it is 
maddening. Added to this (and possibly as a result of it), his major work on 
aesthetics suffered terribly in the course of transmission’ (Pollock 2016: 193). 

Despite their poor condition, a careful inspection and collation of the avail- 
able manuscripts and editions for the section edited here allow us to formulate 
a number of hypotheses on the transmission of the fourth chapter of Abhi- 
navagupta's commentary up to the present day. Moreover, the genealogy of the 
present text may be tentatively reconstructed by cross-examining the indir- 
ect transmission, witnessed by the external testimonies. This should avert the 
risk of overextending general considerations that may hold true for some of 
the sections of the Abhinavabharati to the totality of the text.! In his recent 


1 In most likelihood, such an extensive text did not circulate principally in complete copies, 
as the lacuna spanning chapters 7 and 8 in all manuscripts suggests. This means that quite a 
different set of manuscript relations might exist for the different sections of the work trans- 
mitted independently of one another. 
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study of the commentary on the rasa-sütra and other related passages from the 
first and sixth chapters, Pollock (2016: 189) concludes that the Abhinavabhara- 
ti must have fallen into desuetude soon after it left Kashmir, and that in any 
case, nobody read it after the twelfth century, even beyond Kashmir. He argued 
that Abhinavagupta's aesthetic theory was transmitted mainly through Abhi- 
navagupta's commentary on the Dhvanyaloka and through Mammata's syn- 
thesis of the latter in his Kavyaprakasa (‘Light on Poetry’), composed around 
1050. He further states that the text of the Abhinavabharati was preserved in 
a single manuscript and a few late medieval copies of it, all stemming from 
Malabar. 

The present editorial work shows that the first point cannot be generalized 
to the whole of the Abhinavabhāratī. In my study of the fourth chapter, I have 
come across three independent works, belonging to different regions and peri- 
ods, that reuse parts of Abhinava's commentary sometimes almost verbatim 
and without acknowledging their source, others by rewriting the prose into 
verse. The first textual reuse? of the fourth chapter of the Abhinavabharati 
can be detected in the two auto-commentaries on Hemacandra's Kavyanusa- 
sana (‘Instruction on Poetry’), the Alamkaracudamani (KAA) and especially the 
sub-commentary Viveka (KAv). Both commentaries were composed by the Jain 
author Hemacandra, who was active in Gujarat in the middle of the twelfth 
century? The last chapter of the Kavyanusasana, the eighth, is devoted to 
the description of literary genres. An original distinction is introduced here 
between what Hemacandra dubs ‘poetry to be recited’ (pathya-kavya) and 
‘poetry to be sung’ (geya-kavya).* In the Viveka on this passage (pp. 445-449), 
Hemacandra incorporates long textual portions of Abhinavagupta's debate 
about the nature of dance and its difference from theatre, found in the fourth 
chapter of the Abhinavabhāratī. In Hemacandra's work, however, the discus- 
sion centres exclusively on poetic genres, so the Jain author leaves out the 
specific context in which the debate originated, namely the determination of 


2 Ontextual reuse, see Freschi 2015 and 2017. 

3 On Hemacandra's work and poetics, see, e.g., Upadhyay 1987; Kulkarni 2003: 91-96; and Tubb 
1998. For a German translation of the first two chapters of the Kavyanusasana with the Vrtti 
(Alamkāracūdāmaņi) and Viveka, see Both 2003. The relationship between Hemacandra and 
Abhinavagupta with respect to aesthetic theory has been treated cursorily in Pollock 2016. 
On Hemacandra’s reuse of the Abhinavabharati, see Cuneo 2017. 

4 Onthedistinction between theatrical and dance genres as underlined by these categories, see 
§ 2.1. Hemacandra’s distinction stems from the super-category of ‘poetry to be seen’ (preksya- 
kāvya), itself distinguished from ‘poetry to be heard’ ($ravya-kavya). On the latter classifica- 
tion in treatises on dramatics and poetics, see Pollock 2012a. 
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the nature and function of dance within (and without) the enactment of a play. 
His original textual source is moreover left unacknowledged.5 

The second text to draw on the Abhinavabharati’s fourth chapter is the Sam- 
gitaratnakara (‘Ocean of Music and Dance’) (sR), written presumably before 
1247 by Šārnīgadeva, who was active in the northern Deccan under the Yadava 
king Singhana of Devagiri. His work, as its title indicates, deals with samgīta, an 
inclusive term that in the technical literature comes to designate the ‘concert’ 
or ‘recital’, intended as a combination of vocal music (gita), instrumental music 
(vadya), and dance (nrtta). Its seventh chapter, devoted to dance, is practically 
a versification of the Abhinavabharati, though not one particularly concerned 
with its aesthetic and poetic aspects. The section translated and analysed in 
this book does not find any parallel in it, most probably due to the fact that the 
Samgītaratnākara is nota text concerned with theatrical practice and has omit- 
ted all references to it. The name of Abhinavagupta is mentioned among other 
commentators on the discipline of Natyasastra in SR 1.19, and in chapter seven, 
Sarngadeva quotes him twice by name. Incidentally, Kallinatha, who commen- 
ted on the Samgitaratnakara in the second half of the fifteenth century in the 
southern kingdom of Vijayanagara, appears to use the Abhinavabharati inde- 
pendently of its source text in his commentary, the Kalanidhi." 

The third text comes from the Andhra region, and was composed in 1253- 
1254 by Jayasenapati. The Nrttaratnavali (‘Necklace of Dance’) (NR) as the 
work is named, is the only available medieval treatise devoted exclusively to 
dance. Similarly to the Samgitaratnakara, the Nrttaratnavali makes extensive 
use of Bharata’s text as interpreted by Abhinavagupta, who is however men- 
tioned by name only once with regard to the interpretation of the hasta nisada 


5 While Hemacandra’s incorporation of the Abhinavabharati definitions of the genres of nar- 
rative dance in the Alamkaracudamani has been acknowledged by Raghavan (1978), the reuse 
of passages from Abhinavagupta's discussion on the nature of theatre and dance has rarely 
been noticed. Two remarkable exceptions are Mankad (1936: 23-24) and Bhayani (1993: 20). 
The comparison of the relevant passages with the text of the Abhinavabharati and its inclu- 
sion in the critical apparatus presented here is an original contribution of the present edition. 

6 The Samgītaratnākara of Sarmgadeva and its two commentaries, the Kalānidhi and the 
Sudhakara, have been edited by S. Subrahmanya Sastri. A translation of the seventh chapter 
of the SR, on dance, has been published by Kunjunni Raja and Burnier (1976). 

7 Cf. Raghavan 1980:103. For concrete evidence of the independent use of the Abhinavabharati 
by Kallinatha, see Translation, n. 178. 

8 The Nrttaratatnāvalī is edited by Raghavan and contains a very good introduction with the 
parallels between this text and the Abhinavabharati. An English translation of the work has 
recently been published by Venugopala Rao (2013). 

9 The Nrtyadhyaya (14th-15th c.) and the Nrtyaratnakosa (15th c.) were parts of larger works, 
though published independently. On these two works, see Bose 2007: 75-82. 
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(NR 2.182).!° Jayasenapati's reliance on the fourth chapter of the Abhinavabha- 
rati for his description of the karanas and angahāras has been noticed and 
illustrated by Raghavan in his introduction to the edition. The relationship 
between the Nrttaratnavali and the Samgitaratnakara is itself problematic, 
since the two works were composed around the same time in contiguous parts 
of the subcontinent. Historical research has shown that the neighbouring king- 
dom ruled at that time by king Ganapati Deva of the Kakatiya dynasty—to 
which Jāyasenāpati belonged—conquered the region where Šārngadeva was 
active. The hypothesis has been thus advanced that Jayasenapati knew but did 
not acknowledge the work of Sārngadeva, emulating it for reasons of cultural 
prestige rather than practical artistic needs." 

The fact that the Abhinavabharati was read and studied by these three 
authors—or four if we take into account the independent testimony of Kalli- 
natha—suggests an extensive circulation of manuscript sources in medieval 
India, and a general movement of the Abhinavabharati towards the South.” As 
a matter of fact, a manuscript tradition of the Abhinavabharatt is extant exclus- 
ively in South India, in particular in the area of present-day Kerala. The oldest 
available manuscripts, written on palm leaf, belong to this area. Devanagari 
paper transcripts are found in several manuscript libraries in North India as 
well, although on close inspection, they all appear to be copies produced from 
Malayalam palm-leaf prototypes. Although this would require a separate study, 
it would be meaningful to assess how a systematic analysis of the borrowings 
from the Kavyanusasana, Samgitaratnakara, and Nrttaratnavalt might in fact 
suggest new ways of looking at the textual transmission of the Abhinavabhara- 
tī.13 


10 Curiously, the section on dance in the Mānasollāsa (ca. 1130), called Nrtyavinoda, quotes 
the same interpretation in the definition of nisāda hasta, with a silent acknowledgement 
of Abhinavagupta. According to U. Srinivasan (1985: 68), this may be taken as positive 
evidence of the Calukya king Some$vara's indebtedness to Abhinavagupta. According to 
Raghavan (NR Introduction, p. 68), the Manasollasa is the source of material on desi for 
both the Samgītaratnākara and the Nrttaratnāvalī. 

11 See Raghavan, NR Introduction, pp. 73—74. 

12 Cox 2013 gives evidence for the reception of the Abhinavabharati (at least the section 
on šāntarasa) in Tamil Nadu as early as the late eleventh or twelfth centuries, as evid- 
enced in the Céyirriyam, a text devoted to drama, quoted in the earliest commentary on 
the Tólkappiyam by Ļampūraņar. 

13 Forinstance, it would be interesting to determine whether the Samgītaratnākara and the 
Nrttaratnāvalī, which each dedicate a long section to the arigikabhinaya, had access to 
Abhinavagupta's now lost commentary on the eighth chapter at all. While they both incor- 
porate a great deal of material from the fourth chapter of the Abhinavabharati on the 
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4.21 Editions 

First of all, a few remarks on the available editions of the Natyasastra and the 
Abhinavabharati are in order. Differently from § 1.1, where the main aim was to 
present the cultural context that prompted the production of printed editions 
of the mila text and its commentary, in what follows I provide information 
on the constitution of the edited texts, including the editorial policies, textual 
interventions, and flaws of previous editors. In the particular case of the editio 
princeps and its two main revisions, I supply data about our present knowledge 
of specific manuscript sources that were available to and/or used by the editors 
in constituting the text, with particular attention to Abhinavabharati chapter 4. 


4.2.11 The Baroda or Gaekwad Edition (= E1) 
The project of editing the whole of the Natyasastra and Abhinavabharati was 
carried out in various stages by Manavalli Ramakrishna Kavi between 1926 and 
1964, but produced a number of revised editions both during and after this 
time. 
The various volumes of this edition were published as follows: 
— Vol. ı (chapters 1-7), GOs no. 36. 
— ist edition, M. Ramakrishna Kavi (ed.), 1926. (= E1) 
2nd edition, K.S. Ramaswami Sastri (ed.), 1956. (= E55) 
— 3rd edition (abridged reprint of the 2nd edition), 1980. (= [E,:3) |)!4 
4th edition, K. Krishnamoorthy (ed.), 1992. (= E145) 
— Vol. 2 (chapters 8-18), GOs no. 68. 
— ist edition, M. Ramakrishna Kavi (ed.), 1934. (= Ej) 


— 2nd edition, VM. Kulkarni and Tapasvi Nandi (eds.), 2001. (= E,(4))5 
— Vol. 3 (chapters 19-27), GOS no. 124. 

— ist edition, M. Ramakrishna Kavi (ed.), 1954. (= E45) 

— 2nd edition, VM. Kulkarni and Tapasvi Nandi (eds.), 2003. (= E145) 


subject of karanas and angahāras, at first sight they do not appear to bear traces of ori- 
ginal material that might stem from what is now a lacuna in all manuscripts. 

14 This edition contains the first seven chapters of the Natyasastra, but only the sixth chapter 
of the Abhinavabharati. It is based on the second edition and does not incorporate any 
new manuscript material. 

15 For the sake of convenience, although volumes 2 through 4 have only two editions each, 
I have named the second editions E, since these formed part of the Oriental Institute 
in Baroda's unified project to re-edit the whole text which, for vol. 1 alone, coincided with 
the fourth edition of the text. 
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— Vol. 4 (chapters 28-37), GOS no. 145. 

— ist edition, M. Ramakrishna Kavi and J.S. Pade (eds.), 1964. (= Ei) 

— and edition, V.M. Kulkarni and Tapasvi Nandi (eds.), 2006. (= Ej) 

In his preface to the editio princeps of the first volume of the Abhinavabharati, 
M.R. Kavi states that he collected forty manuscripts for editing the text of the 
Nātyašāstra but does not describe any of them, nor does he explain how he 
used them in the collation. The text of the mila he gives is mostly in agree- 
ment with Abhinavagupta’s commentary; however, at times, he brackets off 
some verses that he considers redundant or interpolated without indicating 
which manuscripts contained which verses.!® On the whole, it does not seem 
that Kavi had anything in front of him like a single manuscript containing what 
he considered the transmitted text used by Abhinavagupta, or a Kashmirian 
recension of the Natyasastra. To be sure, from the commentary it emerges that 
Abhinavagupta himself consulted different witnesses of the müla text, since he 
sometimes records and discusses variant readings (pāthāntara), cases of verses 
that were not read unanimously, and different readings accepted by other com- 
mentators before him.!" Since Kavi's interest was in reconstructing a text that 
would match Abhinavagupta's commentary as closely as possible, his edition of 
the Natyasastra looks more like a patchwork in which the connecting threads 
have been effaced except for a few variae lectiones given in the apparatus, with 
the different sigla corresponding to the manuscripts described succinctly in the 
preface. 

As for the text of the Abhinavabharati, whose edition represented the main 
motivation for Kavi's ambitious enterprise, the introduction informs us that 
two sets of manuscripts were used, as well as a summary of the commentary 
covering the first six chapters and probably composed by the Keralite dramatist 
and literary commentator Purnasarasvati. According to Kavi, the first set, called 
A, followed the Kavyanusasana. This set is said to be more complete, but in the 
fourth chapter, the palm leaves of the original manuscript were shuffled. The B 
set is said to be less correct, and has a lacuna in the fourth chapter shared by 
Purnasarasvati’s summary. The lacuna is said to correspond to the textual part 
at which set A has its folios mixed up. 


16 This lack of transparency in the editing procedures was harshly criticized by De in his 
review, which came out in 1927, one year after the publication of the first volume. On De's 
critique of Kavi's philological process, see Ollett (forthcoming). 

17 See for instance, ABh ad NŚ 4.55cd—59ab, vol. 1, p. 94: atra ‘astottarasatam’ ityadi $lokam 
kecin na pathanti. anye tato py adhikam—‘hastapadapracaran tu katiparsvorusamyutam’ 
iti Slokam pathanti. For an example of different readings (of NS quotations) accepted by 
other commentators, see ABh ad NS 5.21ab, vol. 1, p. 212: Sarikukas tu pathati ‘uttaras tatha 
caiva' iti sthane ‘uttaras tatha dvikalah’ iti, ekakala' ity atra ca sthane ‘nirdista’ iti. 
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In 1929, in a much-resentful response to De’s acrimonious review of the first 
volume of the Baroda edition, Kavi set out to describe some of the sources he 
used to edit the text of the Abhinavabhāratī.!$ As he explains, he started to col- 
lect copies of the Abhinavabhāratī in Malabar after having determined to edit 
the text as early as 1912. The manuscript copies he managed to locate and secure 
are listed as follows: 

1. MS at the Maharaja's Library at Trivandrum, with the first 19 chapters, but 
full of lacunae. A copy of the Ms was given by T. Ganapati Sastri to Gan- 
ganath Jha. The same copy was loaned to Kavi by the late Pandit Govinda 
Das of Benares. 

MS with chapters 1 to 6: damaged but without many omissions 
MS with chapters 9 to 31: damaged but without many omissions 

4. MS in Travancore secured by Gopinath Rao, with chapters 1 to 19, as bad 
as the Palace copy (1.) 

Manuscripts obtained by the Madras Government search party after 1915: 

MS with chapters 1 to 19, fairly good and complete (= 2478)* 

MS with chapters 20 to 28 (= 2785)* 

MS with chapters 30 to 32 (= 2774)*!9 

MS with chapter 6 

MS with chapters 19 to 20 

1o. Summary of the first six chapters by Purnasarasvati 

MSS obtained by Kavi on his own in Malabar: 

11. MS with chapters 29 to 37 

12. MS with chapters 4 to 6 

Kavi further mentions that the Madras Govt. transcript (5.)2° was collated 

with the copy of Ganganath Jha (the one taken on loan from Govinda Das 


Parag 


of Benares, 1.), and claims to have consulted eight different manuscripts for 


18 Kavi promised to provide a fuller description of all the sources and the variant readings 
in an extensive introduction that was to be published after the edition of the full text had 
been prepared. This project, however, was never completed, since Kavi passed away in 
1957, before the publication of the fourth volume, which was taken up by J.S. Pade and 
completed in 1964 on the basis of a transcript of the Abhinavabharati, with corrections 
prepared by Kavi and subsequently revised by Pade at the demand of the press and the 
general editor (see Preface to the fourth volume by Pade). 

19  Asthe second editor informs us (Ramaswami Sastri 1956: 26), the three manuscripts lis- 
ted by Kavi (5., 6., and 7.), i.e. MSS 2478, 2785, and 2774, were acquired by the search for 
manuscripts prompted by the Madras Government, and they form the basis of the tran- 
script at the GOML, our M, on which see more below. Although Ramaswami Sastri says 
that the third manuscript contains chapters 29 to 31, direct inspection shows that it actu- 
ally contains chapters 29 to 32 (incomplete). 

20 About this transcript (= Mj), Kavi (1929: 569) informs us that it was prepared by copyists at 
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the sixth chapter, including the original Malayalam palm leaves whenever the 
transcripts were unintelligible. An interesting detail Kavi provides us with is 
that he also consulted (8.) ‘a copy of the 6th chapter alone copied and col- 
lated by Dešamangalavariar who was the owner of all the copies of Abhinava’s 
works brought to the Madras Library’ (1929: 560—561). This statement needs to 
be contextualized. The Desamangala Vāriyam ‘is an ancient family of Sanskrit 
scholars in Central Kerala, situated in the village of De$amangalam, 35 kms. 
north of Trichur, in the erstwhile State of Cochin’ (Sarma 1993: ix). The Variyam 
functioned in the Middle Ages as a ‘college of learning’, specializing in Sanskrit 
grammar and belles lettres (ibid.: vii). It hosted one of the largest private lib- 
raries of Kerala, whose important manuscript collection has partly been dis- 
persed in various libraries across India, and partly lost in the heavy floods of 
1907. Before this natural catastrophe, some manuscripts had been transferred 
to other libraries such as the Zamorin’s Kovilakam in Kottakkal, or given away 
to manuscript collectors like M.R. Kavi and R.A. Sastri (ibid.: xiii), which is why 
a number of Dešamangala manuscripts are still extant.?! 

Most interestingly, in the same article, Kavi acknowledges the editorial plan 
of T. Ganapati Sastri for the preparation of a critical edition of the Abhinava- 
bhāratī to be published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. T. Ganapati Sastri 
would have borrowed a Ms containing chapters 9 to 19 (possibly the GOML 
transcript) from Kavi for his edition, which he abandoned after encounter- 


the GOML quite early on, at a time where they were not properly trained in the Malayalam 
Script. 

21 For an introduction to this large manuscript collection and the old lists recovered, see 
Sarma 1993. Sarma is moreover credited with the identification of 285 manuscripts now 
in public libraries but once belonging to the De$amangala Variyam collection. These 
were identified on the basis of the family mudra or other indications inscribed on the 
flyleaves. The lists given by Sarma contain six manuscripts of the Abhinavabharati, but 
Sarma provides no evidence that any of them are now extant. To the list of the identi- 
fied manuscripts can be added manuscript C. 1854 of the Abhinavabharati (= Ts), now 
in Trivandrum. This manuscript contains chapters 1, 18, and 19, and bears the following 
indication on a flyleaf at the beginning: ‘Desamangalatta Vāriyatte Abhinavabhāratī. The 
manuscript is indexed as No. 1218 (C.O.L. No. 1854) in A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the Curator's Office Library, vol. 7, Trivandrum: V.V. Press Branch, Ravi 
Varma 1940. It is described there as belonging originally to Brahmadattan Nambūdiripād 
from Kūtallūr, and containing 2580 granthas, which allows for its identification with the 
Malayalam manuscript listed as no. 126 in the Annual Report of the Department for the Pub- 
lication of Sanskrit Manuscripts for the Year 1929 (= Tra. Ad. Rep. 104.126 in NCC). As Sarma 
(ibid.: xiii) explains, a number of De$amangala manuscripts had ended up in the Kütal- 
lūr Mana, acquired as gifts, loans, pledges or by purchase. This Mana, also called Nāreri 
Mana, entertained privileged relationships with the De$amangala Variyam, and the Kūtal- 
lür Nambudiris moreover acted as their literary patrons (ibid.: xvi). 
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ing difficulties with the fourth chapter (Kavi 1929: 560). Editing the fourth 
chapter of the Abhinavabharati represented an especially arduous task, no 
matter how good one’s mastery of the Sanskrit language and familiarity with 
Abhinavagupta's thought. In response to De's criticism, who had moreover 
charged him with carrying out amateurish work, Kavi answered with a note of 
sarcasm: ‘If Dr. De had taken a few examples from the fourth chapter and could 
make out anything from his copy ofthe commentary construing the proper text 
and then compared it with our edition his conclusions would have been quite 
contrary' (ibid.: 568). The main problem with the fourth chapter was in fact 
that the folios had been shuffled in several places throughout the chapter, yet 
simply copied out regardless of the mismatched passages. This is what Kavi had 
to say about the state of the fourth chapter in his preface to the editio princeps: 


‘A’ set though fairly correct badly blundered in the fourth chapter where 
the scribe quietly copied leaves which had been arranged in incorrect 
sequence. In Malabar we frequently come across old Mss. with unnum- 
bered leaves and if the thread gives way and the leaves get misplaced even 
a good scholar would feel the work of re-arrangement an arduous task. 
Thus for eight leaves or in 16 places the commentary breaks off and the 
corresponding portion is a lacuna in the other set and also in the epi- 
tome. It is here that I experienced the greatest difficulty. With the help 
of the Nrttaratnavali and Samgitaratnakara which closely follow Abhi- 
navagupta the proper connection of the missing link in the commentary 
was traced and some lacuna were filled up by my own commentary based 
upon the two works mentioned above.?? 


The part where the commentary breaks off several times corresponds mainly 
to the technical portions of the definitions of the karanas and angahāras. 
However, there is also a break in the passage edited in the present book, as 
has been pointed out in the notes to the Edition. As to the lacunae mentioned 
above, Kavi took the initiative to supply his own commentary in three places 
where the text was wanting, and gave references to the page and line numbers 
in his preface, bracketing off the newly composed passages in edition.?3 

The first of the two sets of manuscripts mentioned by Kavi consists in 
the GOML transcript, whose original palm leaves came from private libraries 


22 Preface to the first edition by Kavi, cited in Ramaswami Sastri 1956: 62. 

23 . Ramaswami Sastri (1956: 62) lists the three places as follows, with the numbering corres- 
ponding to Ej: 1. page 133, from yogāt tannāma to prayogah, 2. page 143, lines 7 to n, 
karamāvrtta to paryastakah; and 3. from page 147, line 24 to page 152, line 20. 
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in Malabar. The numbers and provenances of these transcripts are given by 

Ramaswami Sastri on the basis of the Triennial Catalogue. The second set was 

based on a palm leaf manuscript in Malayalam script preserved at the Palace 

Library in Trivandrum, a copy of which was supplied to the Sarasvati Bhavan 

Bhandars in Benares. A copy of this copy was supplied to the Bhandarkar Ori- 

ental Research Institute in Pune and collated with the Madras Ms. According to 

Ramaswami Sastri, both sets contained the same textual portions, and there- 

fore must likely have derived from the same archetype.?* Copies of copies 

of these two sets of manuscripts, identified as those used by Kavi to prepare 
the editio princeps, were compared and partially collated by the second editor 

Ramaswami Sastri under the sigla Ma and Bha.5 These copies are: 

— Ma (= E,5)"3)6 Ms No. 14049 at the Library of the Oriental Institute of 
Baroda (= Va). This is a transcript of chapters 1 to 7 of Ms No. 2478 at the 
Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras (= My). 

— Bha (= Ei”): Ms No. 343 at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
in Pune (= P,). This is a copy of a manuscript at the Sarasvati Bhavan in 
Benares (= By, collated with M,), which is a transcript of an original Malaya- 
lam manuscript discovered in Trivandrum, in the library of the Maharaja of 
Travancore. 

Although the originals of these manuscripts had already been used by Kavi 

in his 1926 edition, variant readings had hardly been recorded in the appar- 

atus, and in the rare cases where this had been done, no indications of their 
provenance were provided. This task was assumed by the second editor. Apart 
from recording variants from these two transcripts whenever Kavi's text did not 
find support in any of them, Ramaswami Sastri also copied in his apparatus 
the variae lectiones listed in the text of the first edition. These readings were 
not preceded by a siglum, as their sources remained unidentified. Similarly, 


24 Despite all their divergences, neither set transmits the commentary on chapters 7 (only 
partially) and 8, and the commentary on chapter 5 is interrupted at the same place 
(Ramaswami Sastri 1956: 26-27). Regarding their readings, Kavi states in his preface to 
the first edition: ‘These two sets differ in readings, but the differences are due to the erro- 
neous deciphering of a scribe or to an intelligent suggestion of a missing word or letter 
where insects had damaged the leaf. However, set A closely follows Hemacandra [...], and 
B set differs in several places and is generally less correct' (Preface by Kavi, quoted in ibid.: 
62). 

25  Ramaswami Sastri (1956: 27) also noticed that both manuscripts had been collated with 
other manuscripts, since they contained some different readings noted in the margins. On 
these variants, see below the description of the manuscripts. 

26 This is the siglum assigned to this transcript—i.e. the variants listed in the apparatus by 
Ramaswami Sastri as 'Ma'—in the present critical edition. I could not consult directly the 
transcript in Baroda, but I collated here its original from Madras under the siglum M}. 
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the readings preferred by Kavi but substituted by seemingly better readings 
found in the transcripts were moved to the apparatus without sigla. Among 
the other editorial principles followed was bracketing off passages taken from 
Hemacandra's Kāvyānušāsanaviveka in the sixth chapter?" as well as Kavi's own 
completion of unfinished verses; in the case of a defective text, better readings 
were suggested in parentheses. 

Just like his predecessor, after collating the fourth chapter with the two 
manuscripts available to him, Ramaswami Sastri felt compelled to offer a word 
of caution on its unsatisfactory transmission: 


The manuscript copy of B.O.R.I. Poona, though transcribed by a good 
hand, has still lacunae in many places and the portion corresponding 
to pages 166 to 184 of this edition?? has been omitted completely in the 
4th chapter. Luckily this portion has been copied out from the original 
manuscript into the transcript preserved by the Madras Library and these 
readings have been taken into the foot-notes, wherever the printed por- 
tion differed from the manuscript. But the case of the Madras manuscript 
is quite different. Though some of the emendations of the Madras schol- 
ars and also a few other readings from Mss. have been noted in the 
margins of the pages of the transcript it contained many errors and the 
copy was therefore unsatisfactory. The fourth chapter seems to have been 
copied out from a palm leaf manuscript, where the several folios of the 
manuscript were misplaced in no less than 14 places. In each place, mat- 
ter to the extent of about 20 pages has been shifted from its original place 
to different places, either ahead or backward, so that the link of the com- 
mentary has been hopelessly broken. To re-establish this broken connec- 
tion in the transcript of the commentary, which difficulty every editor or 
reconstructor has naturally to face, was, in this particular instance, a hard 
task. 


RAMASWAMI SASTRI 1956: 23 


27 De (1927: 865) first complained in his review that Kavi had used the text of the Kavyanusa- 
sana to correct or silently change some difficult passages in the sixth chapter. He himself 
had first edited the commentary of Abhinavagupta on the rasasütra, using the GOML tran- 
script and a transcript of a manuscript from Trivandrum procured for him by Ganganath 
Jha (De 1925: 240). 

28 This part corresponds to ABh ad N$ 4.253-282, i.e. from the explanation of the pindiba- 
ndhas, up to the end of the portion translated here. 
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Ramaswami Sastri also provided a useful table with the fourteen places 
where the Madras manuscript was interrupted, listing the page in his edition 
where the link was broken and the pages following the break in the manuscript. 
Though useful, this table is also quite approximate, since instead of giving the 
line number and last word or half-sentence before the break, it only indicates 
the section or name of the karana or angahara where the break occurs, for 
instance bhujangatrāsitam and ardhanikuttakam, where the link is first broken 
at the very end of the description of the karana bhujangatrasita (p. 109, l. n in 
E,(5) and continues after the first half-line in the description of the arigahara 
ardhanikuttaka (p. 162, l. 6 in E,(2)). This table also records the portion miss- 
ing in all the manuscripts (pp. 146—150 in Ex), which Kavi had filled in with 
his own commentary, although the other two places where such practice had 
been followed remained unnoticed.29 

Ramaswami Sastri's revision work was aimed at making the editing process 
more transparent, though in many cases it cannot be said to have achieved its 
goal. Although he signalled the readings Kavi had incorporated from Hema- 
candra's Kavyanusasanaviveka while editing the sixth chapter, he did not notice 
that Kavi had used the same text in the fourth chapter. The eighth chapter of 
the KAv has in fact proved an important source for the present edition, since it 
incorporates many passages from the discussion about the nature of dance and 
theatre in the section on the various genres of performance. In a few instances, 
Kavi's corrections or suggestions for correcting the text of the commentary 
coincide with readings from the KAv, most certainly because they were taken 
from it, although without acknowledgement.?? If this procedure is not com- 
mendable, neither is that of Ramaswami Sastri (followed by the third editor, 
K. Krishnamoorthy), when he decided, for instance, to simply efface Kavi's sug- 
gestion to read abhidhayante (abhidhaya + ante) and silently corrected the 
manuscript reading abhidhiyante into abhidhtyate in order to match the verb 
with the subject in the singular?! 


29 See Ramaswami Sastri 1956: 24. For passage 1 given by Kavi (p. 131, |. 9—15 in Ej5), Rama- 
swami Sastri just brackets off a verse in a note with the indication 'etac cihnankito bhago 
Ma. Bha. pustakayor nāsti, although the portion supplied by Kavi is longer. For passage 2 
(not bracketed off in Ej; p. 141, l. 7-11 in Ej), a slightly shorter passage is signalled in a 
note as ‘Ma. etac cihnantargato bhago nāsti. Passage 3 is the only one properly signalled 
as (p.143) ‘itah parivrttakarecita(19)gaharaparyantavyakhyabhago plutah. sampadakasya 
krtir iyam’. 

30 For instance, the reading yad giyate tat kasyoktirūpam, found in the KAv and retained in 
all editions, against yat kasyoktir iyam, given in E,.9)™, and the manuscript's reading, yat 
kasyoktirupam, in D, M, and T,. Cf. Edition, p. 316. 

31 See Edition, p. 320. Another case where Kavi corrected the text following the Kav and 
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Ramaswami Sastri based his collation work on the text edited by Kavi, which 
already contained his own corrections and emendations, and only recorded in 
the apparatus what he considered variant readings, omitting all evident scribal 
mistakes and other readings he could not make sense of. In this way, many 
of Kavi's emendations were accepted in the second and then fourth editions 
although they find no basis in the available manuscripts. If the readings of the 
manuscript are provided systematically, on the other hand, it is sometimes pos- 
sible to arrive at different emendations and conjectures based on reasoning 
about the type of corruption, which takes into account possible confusions 
between aksaras that might eventually have occurred in the transition from 
one script to the other. When good readings are found only in Kavi's edition but 
not corroborated by either the available manuscripts or the KAv, we are there- 
fore faced with a dilemma: either Kavi had better manuscripts of the Abhinava- 
bhāratī among those that could not be identified, or he was silently correcting 
the text with his own conjectures.?? No doubt, Kavi's knowledge of Sanskrit was 
finely tuned: he came from a family of Sanskrit scholars and underwent train- 
ing in the Natyasastra under his own father, who is said to have composed a 
commentary on the treatise. However, he certainly did not have all the instru- 
ments we now possess for editing the text, including a corpus of electronic texts 
to look for parallels, especially within the long text of the Abhinavabhāratī.3% 

A further revision of the second edition was commissioned to V. Raghavan, 
but could only be completed by K. Krishnamoorthy in 1992, since the renowned 
Sanskrit scholar passed away in 1979. Krishnamoorthy accepted the task since 
he had been persuaded by Raghavan and others that new manuscript material 
was available for revising the text. After collating a Devanagari transcript of the 
Abhinavabharati acquired by the Oriental Institute in Baroda, however, he real- 
ized that he could make only minimal changes to the previous editions, and on 
the whole retained the improvements made in the second edition. In his own 
examination of previous editorial work, added to the paucity of manuscript 
materials, he concluded that although Kavi was virulently criticized because of 
his 'omissions and commissions, 'his remains the only edition up to date which 
records virtually all available variant readings which are significant from the 


Ramasvami Sastri and K. Krishnamoorthy did not record the variant, though preferable in 
my opinion, can be seen at p. 324 of the Edition (cf. laukikamatrasvabhava eva ramanata- 
divyavaharavat). 

32 See, for instance, Kavi's reading ‘aksiptidombikaprayah, where all the manuscripts have 
the lacuna "āksipta(...)kāprāyah. Cf. Edition, p. 356. and Translation n. 245. 

33 | Most useful for the present work, and for any critical work on the Abhinavabharati, is the 
electronic version of the text in its entirety, prepared for SARIT (Search and Retrieval of 
Indic Texts). 
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perspective of higher criticism’ (Krishnamoorthy, Preface in Ei p. 2). On the 
other hand, while the second editor ‘affected a good many improvements by 
providing full details of the critical apparatus and also very useful and informat- 
ive appendices, he maintained the textual readings and variant readings intact, 
by and large’ (ibid.). 

In his re-evaluation of previous work, Krishnamoorthy was especially frus- 
trated by the discovery that the much-awaited transcript of a new manuscript 
of the Abhinavabharati was in fact ‘a scrappy summary’ that did not contain 
anything from chapters 6 to 31, left out ‘all lengthy discussions’ and ‘had been 
prepared by someone for personal use’. In a previous essay printed in his Indian 
Literary Theories, Krishnamoorty (1985: 141) informs us that this was a tran- 
script of a palm-leaf manuscript found at the manuscript library in Trivandrum, 
which he managed to obtain after three years of negotiations. In spite of 
Krishnamoorty’s word that the transcript is ‘now available for consultation in 
the Oriental Institute Library’ (1992: 3), I was not able to locate it on my visit to 
Baroda in 2012. However, I am persuaded that its original must be manuscript 
no. 17703 kept at the oR1 in Trivandrum (= T4), which I am tempted to identify, 
for reasons that I will clarify below, with the much-vaunted summary of the 
Abhinavabharati by Pürnasarasvati?^ Krishnamoorthy did not describe the 
manuscript, since he said he was only able to consult its transcript; however, he 
retained some of its readings whenever he considered them valuable. Although 
he did not change the commentary much, he compared all of the identified 
parallel passages, incorporating their variant readings, especially for the sixth 
chapter. Among the texts he consulted for the indirect transmission of Abhi- 
navagupta's text are the Kavyanusasanaviveka, in a new Keralite manuscript, 
the Kalpalataviveka, also in a Keralite manuscript, the two Sanketas on the 
Kavyaprakasa by Manikyacandra and Some$vara, a Kaumudī on the Locana 
kept in Madras, the Rasarnavasudhakara, and the modern Rasa Bhava Vicara 
by Kangle, not to mention the available studies of De, Raghavan, and Kulkarni, 
in which improvements to the text of the Abhinavabharati had been made. 

Apart from following the previous editors in many cases without signalling 
it in the variants, shortcomings in this fourth revised edition are represented 
by cases in which the editor changed the text, possibly based on E; or his own 
intuitions, cases in which he follows T4, without acknowledging the variants of 
the other manuscripts, and cases in which he simply conflates two versions, as 
the previous editors had done. 


34 The transcript, still in Baroda in 1992, might be the same as 7559A now in Tirupati, 
described below as Ti. 
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The passage edited here covers, in vol. 1, pp. 172-184 in Ej), PP. 170-182 in 
E12» and pp. 168—180 in E4. 


4.2.1.2 The Madhusudan Shastri Edition (= E;) 
— Vol. 1ı (chapters 1 to 7), 1971 
— Vol. 2 (chapters 8 to 18), 1975 
— Vol. 3 (chapters 19 to 27), 1981 
This edition, prepared by Madhusudan Shastri from Benares, contains the text 
of the Natyasastra and the Abhinavabharati with no variants, a Sanskrit com- 
mentary called (Madhusūdanī), a Hindi translation, and a Hindi commentary 
(Balakrida), which is a prose rendering of the mila text and Abhinavagupta’s 
commentary, with all textual problems left mostly unsolved. Among the edi- 
tions consulted, the one by Madhusudan Shastri sometimes provides unex- 
pectedly better readings, as well as consistent rearrangements of the textual 
materials. At the end of the lengthy Hindi introduction, Madhusudan Shastri 
says that he prepared his edition on the basis of three manuscripts: the first 
belonged to his guru, Sri Balakrsna, and was acquired through the intermedi- 
ary of his student Gaurigankar Sastri from a Lingayat master; the second came 
from the Sarasvati Bhavan Library in Benares (possibly the same prototype of 
E,(2)5522); and the third was provided by a private owner. Despite the availabil- 
ity of these primary sources, Madhusudan Shastri informs us that the teachings 
and insights of his own master were of the utmost importance in his own con- 
stitution of the text, subtly implying that he emended the text wherever he did 
not find it satisfactory. 

The passage edited here covers, in vol. 1, pp. 409-439. 


4.2.1.3 The Nagar Edition (= Es) 

— Vol. 1ı (chapters 1 to 7), 1981 

— Vol. 2 (chapters 8 to 18), 1984 

— Vol. 3 (chapters 19 to 27), 1983 

— Vol. 4 (chapters 28 to 37), 1984 

This edition contains the full text of the Natyasastra and Abhinavabharati pre- 
pared on the basis of the four previous editions (Gos, Kashi Sanskrit Series, 
Kavyamala, Ghosh), in addition to a good number of printing mistakes. It was 
published in the Parimal Sanskrit Series in Delhi. This edition has not been used 
here. 


35  Thisislessevidentin the passage edited here, but it has been noticed on various occasions 
with respect to the first chapter. 
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4.2.1.4 The Dvivedi Edition (= E,) 
— Vol. ı (chapters 1 to 5), 1992 
— Vol. 2 (chapters 6 to 11), 1996 


Vol. 3 (chapters 12 to 18), 2001 
Vol. 4 (chapters 19 to 27), 2004 
This edition was published by Parasanatha Dvivedi at the Sampurnananda 


Sanskrit University in Benares (= E,). It came out in four volumes between 1992 
and 2004 and covers chapters 1 to 27. It contains a Hindi commentary called 
Manorama, composed by the editor and comprised of a Hindi translation of 
the text of the Natyasastra, one of the Abhinavabharati, and some comments 
on the Abhinavabharati under the name Vimarša. As to the edited text, no vari- 
ants are given for the commentary, which basically reproduces the text of E12). 
Ihave therefore not deemed it necessary to collate the text of this edition, since 
it only contains already published material. 


4.2.2 Manuscripts 

A description of all the manuscripts of the Abhinavabharati is beyond the 
scope of the present work, which offers a critical edition of a limited section of 
the fourth chapter based on the collation of all the available manuscripts con- 
taining it. Consequently, only the manuscripts containing the fourth chapter 
will be described here, and the specific features of those containing the edited 
fragment alone will be pointed out in greater detail while comparing the 
sources used and formulating some hypotheses about their relationships. To 
aid the reader eager to engage in further research on other chapters of the Abhi- 
navabhāratī, I first of all provide a full inventory of all the manuscripts located 
so far.?6 This inventory lists the manuscripts in alphabetical order according 
to the siglum used in the edition (based on the provenance),?” the accession 


36  Thepresentinventory is based on the entries of the NCC, as well as some library catalogues. 
A useful database of the NS and ABh manuscripts was compiled by K. Vatsyayan at the 
IGNCA in Delhi and given as Appendix in Vatsyayan 1996: 181-208. This was also consulted, 
despite its many inaccuracies and duplicates. The list given here was prepared together 
with Daniele Cuneo during our PhD years, and was revised on the occasion of a recent 
collaborative work on the critical edition of the first chapter of the Abhinavabharati, an 
ongoing project that includes the critical edition of that chapter prepared by the present 
author and Daniele Cuneo, and a French translation of the same under the responsibil- 
ity of Lyne Bansat-Boudon. A full description of all manuscript sources is planned for the 
introduction to the critical edition of the first chapter, for which more manuscripts have 
been collated. 

37 Although not all of the manuscripts were used in the present edition, the same sigla as 
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number, the chapters covered, the script and material support, and, whenever 
available, the date. 


TABLE 3 Inventory of located manuscripts of the Abhinavabhāratī 
Place Siglum*$ Accession Chapters? ^ Script Support Date 
number 
1 Adyar A. TR 479 1-32 (inc.) DN Paper 
(38.G.14) 
2.  Benares B, 40765 1-6 (inc.) DN Paper 
3.  Benares B; 40768 1-19 DN Paper 
4. Benares (B3) 40766 20-31 DN Paper 
5. Delhi D 148 1-32 (inc.) DN Paper Jan. 1924 
(Vol. 1) 
6. Lucknow (L)#0 2 (1-32 copyof DN Paper 
A) 
7. Madras M, 2478 1-19 DN Paper 31.12.1917 
28.4.1924 
(compared 
with T4) 
8. Madras M5 2774 29-32 (inc.) ^ DN Paper 
provided in the list have been maintained in order to create a reference system that can 
be followed in other works on the Abhinavabharati, and to avoid too many tables for the 
concordance of various works. 

38 Most of the manuscripts have been inspected directly in India, or via the acquisition of 
digital copies or photocopies. The manuscripts that could not be inspected directly have 
their sigla in brackets. 

39 The numbers of the chapters and verses in the description follow the last edition (Ej), 
although chapter 32 is given in the catalogues and in the manuscript as chapter 31. All of 
the manuscripts have a lacuna for part of chapter 7 and all of chapter 8. 

40 The ncc records four manuscripts at Luck. Uni., p. 32, which is a list of about 200 


manuscripts at Lucknow University. R.A. Sastri sent the names of a few manuscripts selec- 
ted from this collection to the editors of the ncc. I had no access to this list; however, Yohei 
Kawajiri kindly looked for Abhinavabharati manuscripts while in Lucknow in 2008 and 
found a transcript copied from the original of Adyar Library 38. G. 14 1,2. This and other 
MSSare not recorded in the Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Akhila Bharatiya Sanskrit Pari- 
shad Lucknow compiled by Daulat Ram Juyal. 
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TABLE 3 Inventory of located manuscripts of the Abhinavabharati (cont.) 
Place Siglum Accession Chapters Script Support Date 
number 
9. Madras M3 2785 20-28 DN Paper 
10. Paris pa SL. 5541 17 DN Paper (7.4.1924)*? 
29.9.1924 
n. Pune Pj No. 38 of 1-3 DN Paper 
1916—1918 
(342desc) 
12. Pune P, No. 41 of 1-32 (inc.) DN Paper 31.12.1925 
1925—1926 (copied from 
(343desc) B; and collated 
[= Ei] with Mj) 
13. Tirupati ph 7559A 1-6 DN Paper 

41 This manuscript is a transcript that was made for Sylvain Lévi and is now kept in his 
manuscript fund at the Bibliothéque de l'Institut d'Etudes Indiennes du Collége de 
France, Paris. I thank Ronan Moreau for sending me pictures of the first and last pages 
of the manuscript, at a time where the library was being moved and the manuscript was 
not accessible to the public. 

42 This earlier date is found at the end of the manuscript with the indication ‘Compared with 
original Ms. MRJ. S: This looks like the same name and hand that had signed at the end of 
the first and second volumes of M, and of D. I believe that the copy was likely produced 
in Madras. 

43 came across this Ms by chance while checking out Abhinavabharati manuscripts on the 


website musicresearchlibrary.net (http://musicresearchlibrary.net/omeka/items/show/1 
29, last accessed on 28.10.2019). I thank N. Ramanathan for drawing my attention to this 
rich corpus of online resources, including manuscripts and rare editions of musicological 
and dance texts. The number 7759A is also assigned to this manuscript in Premalatha 
zou: ‘Another Paper manuscript written by Kavi bears the number 75592 titled Abhi- 
navabharati and contains similar variant readings. This covers chapters 1-5 complete 
and 6th incomplete. This gives a lot of commentary than 7562a’. Manuscript 7562a, also 
according to V. Premalatha, ‘is written by M R Kavi and contains plenty of variants 
from different manuscripts, mentioned by him in the Preface to the 1 and the 11 edi- 
tions. This covers the chapters 17-22 complete and 23rd incomplete. Premalatha says 
that in the Oriental Research Institute (ORr1), Tirupati, there are manuscripts titled Natya- 
šāstra/Abhinavabhāratī, but only the two mentioned above actually contain sections of 
Abhinavagupta's commentary. Unfortunately, I was not able to locate any record of the 
Abhinavabharati in the Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts: Kavya & Alankāra 
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TABLE 3 Inventory of located manuscripts of the Abhinavabharati (cont.) 
Place Siglum Accession Chapters Script Support Date 
number 
14. Trivandrum T, T. 566A/B/C A:1-5 DN Paper 13.11.1922/ 
B: 6-9 (inc.) 5.12.1921/ 
C: 29-31 14.8.1922 
15. Trivandrum T, T.s51A/B A:9(inc.)-17 DN Paper 10.5.1922, 
(inc.) 20.5.1922 
B:17 (inc.)-28 
(inc.) 
16. Trivandrum T; T. 259 1(inc.),18,19 DN Paper 
17. Trivandrum T, 17703 1-6 Mal Palm leaf 
18. Trivandrum T; C. 1854 1,18, 19 Mal Palm leaf 
19. Trivandrum Tę 20410 1-19 (inc.) Mal Palm leaf 
20. Trivandrum T; 2041 1-14 (inc.) Mal Palm leaf 
21. Trippuni- Tr B. 239 6 Mal Paper 
thura 
22. Vadodara/ Va 14049 1-7 DN Paper 1946 
Baroda [= E1:2)”*| 
23. Vishakha- Vi 249 1 Tel Paper 
patnam 


4.2.24 Manuscripts Containing the Fourth Chapter 


A 


Adyar Library, Madras/Chennai. Ms TR 479 (1-4). Paper. Devanagari 
script. Described in the seventh volume of the library's Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Sanskrit Manuscripts (Sarma 2015: 106—107). Dimensions as per 
catalogue: 21x16.5 cm. The catalogue lists chapters 1 to 29, 1,373 pages, but 
on direct inspection, the chapters are 1 to (31)32 (incomplete) and the 
number of pages 2,073. Lined paper, with 15 lines to a side. Bound in 4 
volumes. Other identifiers found on the manuscript are 63557; XXIX D 11 
(1-4). This manuscript is indexed under number 38.G.14 in A Catalogue of 
the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Adyar Library, Part 11, p. 46 (Chintamani 


of the Tirupati Sri Venkateswara University Oriental Research Institute (Ramamurthi & 
Matha 1993), nor in the Alphabetical Index of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Rashtriya Sanskrit 
Vidyapeetha Manuscripts Library, Tirupati (Govindan et al. 2003). 
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1928b) under the title Bharatasastravyakhya (Abhinavabhāratī), 2079 
granthas. 

Vol. 1: chapters 1 to 4. 

Chapter 4: pp. 127-408. Edited passage: pp. 196—202, 318-350. 

Vol. 2: chapters 5 to 14. Pages are numbered 1 to 700 for chapters 1 to 
6. After chapter 6 there are a few blank pages, then foliation starts anew 
with chapter 7. 

Vol. 3: chapters 15 to 23. Page numbers continue from vol. 2. 

Vol. 4: chapters 24 to (31)32. Page numbers continue from vol. 3, up 
to 1373. End: atrapi pratapahladakatvasaighrayavantaram rajader anye- 
syam evam sarvatra grahajinadayah, uktavrsagas trivyadayah kala iti 
Sasyagahuh, harih om. This is marked as chapter 31, but it actually cor- 
responds to ABh ad N$ 32.351-352, vol. 4, pp. 377-378. Incomplete. 

Notes: The fourth chapter contains indications about a manuscript 
having different readings at the places where the text breaks. Some of 
them refer to the ‘manuscript of Govindadas of Vizagapatam’. 


Sampurnanand Sanskrit Visvavidyalaya, Sarasvati Bhavan Library, Ben- 
ares. MS 40765. Paper. Devanagari script. Described in A Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts, Acquired for and Deposited in the Sans- 
krit University Library (Sarasvati Bhavana), Varanasi, during the years 1791— 
1950, Vol. X1 of 1964, pp. 30—31. Dimensions as per catalogue: 8.6 x13.5 
inches (= 21.8x34.3cm). Feint-lined paper, with 28 to 30 lines to a side. 
Chapters 1 to 6 (incomplete). 180 pages. 

Chapter 4: p. 57 to 146. Edited passage: not transmitted. 

Ends abruptly after six pages of chapter 6: gandharvavede gitakavisese 
devanakadisabdah tad etad uktam (= ABh ad NS 6.1213). 

Notes: It gives the pratikas for the verses of the N$ with numbering. The 
MS is lacunose, but signals lacunae with dots. 


Sampurnanand Sanskrit Visvavidyalaya, Sarasvati Bhavan Library, Ben- 
ares. MS 40768. Paper. Devanagari script. Described in A Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts, Acquired for and Deposited in the Sans- 
krit University Library (Sarasvati Bhavana), Varanasi, during the years 1791— 
1950, Vol. X1 of 1964, pp. 32-33. Dimensions as per catalogue: 8.6 x12.5 
inches (= 21.8 x 31.7 cm). Feint-lined paper, with 18 lines to a side. Chapters 
1to 7 and 9 to 19. 

On the front page of the manuscript, the chapters and number of pages 
are indicated. Chapter 7 is marked as ‘incomplete’ and chapter 8 as miss- 
ing (nāsti). The numeration is continuous until chapter 14, p. 463, after 
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M, 


which chapters 15 to 17 are marked as ‘supplied’, and the numeration con- 
tinues from chapter 18, p. 467, up to p. 620. 

Chapter 4: pp. 61-165. Edited passage: not transmitted. 

Notes: The first four pages contain the beginning of chapter 1 up to ya 
gatir danasilanam tam gatim prapnuyat tu sah || iti || These pages are not 
numbered and are written by a different hand. They are prefaced with 
an indication written in pen: Addenda to the volume of Abhinavabharatt 
sent by Mr. Govinda D After the change of pen and layout, numeration 
starts on p. 1 with ti. etena 'kamajo dašako guna’ iti. The Ms is lacunose, 
but signals lacunae with dots. Sometimes a more complete text is added 
on top of the line in which the lacuna has been signalled. 


National Archives, Delhi. Ms 148, 3 parts. Listed in the List of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in National Archives of India. Paper. Devanagari script. Lined 
paper, with 24 lines to a side. Chapters are 1 to (31)32 (incomplete). 

First part: Chapters 1 to 6, pp. 1-315 at the end, written in a different 
hand: ‘Compared with Original Mss MR. JS. 

Second part: Chapters 7 (incomplete) and 9 to 19, pp. 1-319 

Third part: Chapters 28 to 32, pp. 1-246. On p. 106, the text is interrup- 
ted: rudrasyanucaro bhūtveti kecit. tasyarthasya. (ABh ad N$ 28.n, vol. 4, 
pp. 7-8). After that, written in a different hand: atah prabhrti adhyaya- 
paryantam matrkayam luptam. Written in a third hand: ‘Compared with 
Original Mss MR. JS 23.1.24. The text ends on page 246: atrapi pratapa- 
hladakatvasaighradyavantaram rājer anyesyam evam sarvatra grahājīvā- 
352, vol. 4, pp. 377-378). Written in a fourth hand: 'Compared with Ori- 
ginal Mss JS., MR 15.5.24; 

Chapter 4: pp. 127-408. Edited passage: pp. 102—107, 154—172. 

Notes: This manuscript is not recorded in the database by Kapila Va- 
tsyayan. It incorporates different readings by bracketing them off after 
the original reading. Moreover, it features corrections in red by a second 
hand, thus indicating redactional activity. 


Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, University of Madras, Chen- 
nai. MS R. 2478. Paper. Devanagari script. Described in A Triennal Cata- 
logue of Manuscripts Collected During the Triennium 1916-17 to 1918—19 for 
the Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, Volume 111, Part 1, 
Sanskrit B (Sastri 1922: 3477—3480). Dimensions as per catalogue: 10.7/8 
inches, 9.5/8 inches (= 27.6 x 24.5 cm), 271 folios. Feint-lined paper, with 20 
lines to a side. Chapters 1 to 19, bound in two volumes. Transcribed in 1917— 
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1918 from a Ms. of M.R. Ry. Ampalakat Karunakara Menon of Chalapuram, 
Calicut. 

Vol. 1: chapters 1 to 6, pp. 1-275. 

Chapter 4: pp. 64-167. Edited passage: pp. 90—93, 132—145. 

Vol. 2: chapters 7 (incomplete) and 9 to 19, pp. 276-543. 

Notes: At the end of volume 1, on p. 275, in blue pen, 'Compared with 
original Mss; signed ‘MR 15.118. The following lines are also found on 
the same page: 'Compared with the Ms of Mr. Govindadas of Vizagapat- 
nam Benares. Transeribed-from-the-Ms.-of- M. R. Ry Ampalakat Kar 
unakara-Menen-of-Chalapuram; Galieutin1917—918. Compared with a 
different Ms on laned (sic.) from Manavikrama Anujan Kunjunni Raja 
Second Raja Calicut.** Two dates are found near this note, the first being 
3112.17, signed ‘M’ (?), and the second 28.9.24, bearing a different signa- 
ture. 

It is possible that another manuscript was consulted in 1924, hence 
after the date of publication of the 1922 catalogue and most probably 
before that of the 1926 editio princeps, which incorporates its variants. 
In the manuscripts, a number of corrections and marginal additions is 
in fact added in blue pen and, from page 3, in red pen. It appears that 
GOML 2478 was on loan for a certain period (at least since 1921, the date 
of the record of its variants in Tj, on which see below) at the Curator's 
Office in Trivandrum, as recorded in vol. 7 of A Catalogus of Mss. Collec- 
ted by the Curator for the Publication of Sanskrit Manuscripts, Trivandrum, 
by T. Ganapati Sastri, (1923). (= Triv. Cur. 137 in the Ncc). The entry 
is listed as ‘Abhinavabharati (Nātyavedavivrti), [name of the person or 
library from which the manuscript was obtained] Mr. M. Ramakrishna 


The same name appears as the owner of a manuscript containing the first 19 chapters of 
the Abhinavabharati, recorded in 1923 in vol. 7 of A Catalogue of Mss. Collected by the Cur- 
ator for the Publication of Sanskrit Manuscripts, Trivandrum, by T. Ganapati Sastri (1923) 
(= Triv. Cur. 138 in the ncc). The manuscript is said to belong to 'Anujan Kunjunni Tam- 
puran, Second prince, Calicut, Malayalam, 9000 granthas, āditah 19 adhyayah’. This could 
have been the original Malayalam manuscript on which the copy of M; was based. It is 
reasonable to assume that the change in name in vol. 1, from 'M. R. Ry. Ampalakat Karu- 
nakara Menon of Chalapuram, Calicut’ to ‘Manavikrama Anujan Kunjunni Raja Second 
Raja Calicut’, must be due to a change in ownership of the Ms between 1922 (the date of the 
Sastri catalogue) and 1923, when the manuscript was in the Curator's Office, as recorded 
by T. Ganapati Sastri. Moreover, 'Manavikrama Anujan Kunjunni Rajha 3rd Raja Calicut’ 
appears as the owner of the original of vol. 2 of GOML 2478, dated 1917-1918, which means 
that he must have been upgraded to 'Second Raja' between 1918 and 1923, following the 
succession system of the Zamorins of Calicut, on which see Haridas 2016. 
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Kavi, Madras, Devanagari, 5000 granthas, 1-adhyayaikadesam arabhya 19 
adhyayantam’. 

At the end of volume 2, on p. 543, the following is written: 

‘Copied J. S. (?) 31.1.18'. ‘Copied in 1917-18 from a Ms. of Manavikrama 
Anujan Kunjunni Rajha 3rd Raja Calicut’ In blue pen, there is written 
‘Compared with original Mss. and signed ‘MR 31.1.18’; and ‘Compared also 
with the Manuscript of Mr. Govindadas of Vizagapatnam Benares, signed 
"M (?) 3.2.18. Another signature prints ‘M.A. J. 3.2.18’. 


Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Pune. Ms 41 of 1925-1926 (343 
desc). Paper. Devanagari script. Lined paper. Chapters 1 to (31)32 (incom- 
plete). Feint-lined paper, with 21 lines to a side. Described in the Descript- 
ive Catalogue of the Government Collections of Manuscripts Deposited at 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, vol. x11, Alamkara, Samgita and Natya, 
Gode 1936. Dimensions as per catalogue: 8.3/8 x13.3/8 inches (= 21.3 x 34). 
Feint-lined paper, with 28 to 30 lines to a side. 539 pages. 

Chapter 4: pp. 42—93. Edited passage: not transmitted. 

Notes: Written on the front page: ‘This Ms. is copied from the Ms. 
in the Benares Sanskrit Library by Ganesh Narhar Shrigondekar. B.A., 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute Poone (India). Tuesday 31st De- 
cember 1925. 

On the back of the front page, the anukramaņikā gives the following 
information: chapter 7 is incomplete, chapter 8 is not given, chapter 22 
has no ending, chapter 23 has no beginning, and chapter 31is incomplete 
(this is actually chapter 32 in Kavi's edition and has the same ending as A 
and D). 

Written on the same page after the anukramanika: ‘N.B. This manu- 
script is copied from the Ms. in Benares Library. The Ms. in Benares Lib- 
rary was copied at Trivandrum and subsequently collated with a Ms. in 
the Government Oriental Library, Madras. The Benares Ms. consisted of 
two volumes, first being a bound one containing 620 pages with addi- 
tional loose 92 pages placed in several chapters. All these contained 19 
chapters out of which 8th not being found. The second volume contained 
two loose sets of 78 and 189 pages. This contained next 12 chapters, the last 
is 31st being incomplete’. 


Oriental Research Institute, Trivandrum. Ms T 566A/B/C. Paper. Devana- 
gari script. Lined paper. Chapters 1 to 4, 5 to 9, and 29 to 31. Paper, with 
20 lines to a side. Described as No. 1216 A&B/C (c.0.L. No. 566/c.0.L. 
No. 566 C) in A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Cur- 
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ator’s Office Library, vol. 7, Trivandrum: V.V. Press Branch, Ravi Varma 1940 
(= TDC 1216 A&B+C). Dimensions as per direct inspection: 22 x 35 cm (the 
catalogue gives 8.1/4 x13.1/2 inches). 

T 566 A+B = No. 1216 A&B = COL 566 (From Curator's Office), chapters 1 
to 9 (incomplete). 6000 granthas. Continuous foliation: 1-530. End: pari- 
patanam vato cakram vakratvam mandalam vartulatvam (ABh ad NŚ 9.67, 
vol. 1, p. 42). 

Chapter 4: pp. 18-297. Edited passage: pp. 235—264. 

T 566 C - No. 1216 C - COL 566 C (From Curator's Office), chapters 29 
to (31)32 (incomplete; same ending as A, D, and P;). 3300 granthas. 

Notes: The manuscript is actually the beginning of the edition that was 
being prepared by T. Ganapati Sastri. The first 8 pages are printed and 
bear the date 29.3.1998, i.e. 13.11.1922. The rest is in manuscript form and 
gives the text of the Natyasastra on the top half of the page and the Abhi- 
navabhāratī on the bottom half. It offers an apparatus with variants for 
the müla text and commentary, variously given with unidentified sigla: 
‘ka’, ‘kha’, ‘ga’ ... The identification of the manuscripts used in the colla- 
tion must await the future examination of a broader portion; however, 
for a few hypotheses concerning the portion edited here, see below. In 
the fourth chapter, the continuity of the text has been restored by arran- 
ging the displaced pages in the right order and subsequently renumber- 
ing them (the pagination is changed in several places). The first pages of 
the fourth chapter (pp. 118-158) are edited in red and black pen, and an 
apparatus of variants written in red pen. Thereafter (pp. 159—169), correc- 
tions are made only with a black pen and the apparatus is missing for the 
commentary.* The text continues with corrections in blue (pp. 170-199), 
black (pp. 200-232), blue (pp. 233-239), and again in black pen until the 
end (pp. 240—297). 

T 566 A/B ends abruptly (the text will continue in 551 A), after which, 
on page 531 (unnumbered), it is written in Malayalam that what follows 
are variants from the manuscript of the Abhinavabharati at the Oriental 
Institute in Madras. 

On page 532 (unnumbered): a date is written as 5.12.1921 at the top left 
of the page, followed by series of variants (pathabheda), listed with prstha 
(page) and pavkti (line) according to T). This continues for 5 pages. Then 
there is a page marked ‘7’ at the top right, and prstham 46, panktih 93' at 


This must be the point at which T. Ganapati Sastri gave up his editorial project after strug- 
gling with the fourth chapter, as Kavi reported. 
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47 


48 


the top left: hastabhyam athetyadina yat pascat svastikakhyam karanam. 
In the middle of page 4, another list of variants resumes. The next page 
restarts the numeration from 1, and again contains a long variant text, 
starting with padasvastikabhramanad dehasya saksatkrtah | samjfiayam 
kan. As far as I could verify, as concerns the passage edited here, the vari- 
ants given at the end of T 566B correspond to the text of M, without the 
additions of T,.46 

On the last page of variants, written in the same red pen as the vari- 
ants, is written 'E.R. Krishnamacharya Sanskrit Pandit G.O. Mss Library 
Egmore Madras’. 

On the very last page of the manuscript is written ‘Manavikrama Anu- 
jan Kunjunni Raja 3rd Raja Kalikut.*7 

At the end of T 566 C, written in blue pen, is ‘Compared with Original 
A.S. Charī 14.8.22 M.K. Srirangachariar* 


Oriental Research Institute, Trivandrum. MS 17703. Palm leaf. Malayāļam 
script. Chapters 1 to 6 and 31 to 37. Described in the Alphabetical Index 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the University Manuscripts Library, vol. 6, Sup- 
plementary, Trivandrum: University of Kerala, Vijayan et al. 1995. Dimen- 
sions as per direct inspection: 39 x 4.5 cm. 7500 granthas. 

The manuscript has two parts, written in different hands. The first part 
covers chapters 1 to 6 (incomplete), the second chapter 31 (incomplete) 
to 37. 

Fourth chapter: 14v2-2013. Edited passage: 14v2—1718. 

Ends in chapter 6: etan neti srigankukah. 

The second part of the Ms starts on f. 34 with ABh ad N$ 31140. The 
foliation starts anew with kari and the numeral 'Y in Malayalam letter 
numerals written in the left margin. 

Colophon of the Ms: narayanalikhitam idam pustakam. Kattumatam. 

Written on the wooden cover: ‘169’ (possibly the Ms no. of the Kattu- 
matam group donated to the library).*? 


These variants have been labelled as T," in the apparatus of the present edition. They were 
most probably recorded in T, at the time when the manuscript GOML 2478 was on loan 
for a certain period at the Curator's Office in Trivandrum, on which see the notes on M, 
above. 

This must correspond to the owner of the Ms with the variants, i.e. M}, that were incor- 
porated by Krishnamacharya in Trivandrum. 

On the Kattumatam illam, famous for its practice of mantravāda, see Parpola 1999: 181- 
182. I am grateful to Christophe Vielle for this reference and for his invaluable help in 
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Oriental Research Institute, Trivandrum. Ms 20410. Palm leaf. Malayalam 
script. Chapters 1 to 19 (incomplete). 130 folios. Described as n. 1404 in 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in H.H. the Mahara- 
jaks Palace Library, vol. 7, Trivandrum: V.V. Press Branch, Sambasiva Sastri 
1938. Dimensions as per direct inspection: 55x5cm (the catalogue gives 
22x2 inches, 130 leaves, 8 lines per page). 

Chapters 1, 2 (incomplete) and 4 to 19 (incomplete). 6750 granthas. 

Chapter 4: 1915-42v5. Edited passage: not transmitted. 

End of manuscript: ABh ad N$ 19.97. 


Oriental Research Institute, Trivandrum. Ms 20411. Palm leaf. Malayalam 
script. Chapters 1 to 14 (incomplete). 18 folios. Described as n. 1404 in 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in H.H. the Mahara- 
jaks Palace Library, vol. 7, Trivandrum: V.V. Press Branch, Sambasiva Sastri 
1938. Dimensions as per direct inspection: 53.5 x 5cm (the catalogue gives 
21.5x2 inches, 118 leaves, 10 lines per page). 

Chapters 1 to 14 (incomplete). 5300 granthas. 

Chapter 4: 19v10—46v9. Edited passage: not transmitted. 

End of manuscript: ABh ad N$ 14.1. 

Notes: Lacunae are signalled with added spaces in this Ms. 


Tirupati MS 7559A. Paper. Devanagani script. Chapters 1 to 6 (incomplete). 
63 pages.^? 


Vadodara/Baroda Ms 14049. Paper. Devanagari script. Chapters 1 to 7 
(incomplete). These data are given by Ramaswami Sastri in his preface 
to the second edition, while in the Alphabetical List of Manuscripts in the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda, vol. 11 (Nambiyar & Nyāyabhūsaņa 1950: 112), 
there is a manuscript listed as no. 152 in the Alamkara section under the 
label Bharatanatyasastravyakhya Abhinavabhāratī, with the accession 
number 13282. This manuscript is said to consist of 137 leaves and 2250 
granthas, and to contain only chapters 18 and 19, which does not corres- 
pond to the transcript collated by Ramaswami Sastri. 


discussing details about Keralite manuscripts, as well as for providing me with PDFs of 
hard-to-find manuscript catalogues and lists. 

I have been able to view this manuscript only online (http://musicresearchlibrary.net/ 
omeka/items/show/129). The microfilm, made on 4 August 1986, is unfortunately almost 
illegible. For more on the history of this manuscript, see above, n. 43. 
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4.2.2.2 Relationship between the Manuscripts 

Among the twelve manuscripts containing the fourth chapter, only seven con- 
tain the passage edited in this book, namely A, D, M, T, T4, Va, and Ti. The 
others, i.e. Bj, B2, P5, Tc, and T; are all interrupted before the start of the passage 
and have a lacuna covering ABh ad N$ 4.253—282, as was noticed by Ramaswami 
Sastri for Ms Bha (E,55^2) = Pj. Among these two groups, a number of relation- 
ships can be identified on the basis of common omissions, conjunctive errors, 
marginal notations, lacunae and repetitions. 

In the first group of manuscripts, T, and T, (and Ti, which I consider its copy) 
stand alone, for reasons I explain below. The other manuscripts can thus be 
grouped into two sets, which correspond to the A and B sets described by Kavi, 
i.e. the Madras and the Trivandrum sets: 

A) To the Madras set belong manuscripts A, D, M,, and Va. 

B) To the Trivandrum set belong manuscripts B, B5, Pz, Tg, and T}. 
Regarding group A), manuscripts A, D, and Va, can safely be considered to be 
copies of M,. Ramaswami Sastri already informs us that Va, the manuscript Ma 
he used to re-edit the text (= E,(5,), is a transcript of M, produced in 1946. As 
to A, italso appears to bea direct copy of M, since it features the same breaks in 
chapter 4 and even provides the same indications about the different readings 
of another manuscript that was compared with M,, the one of Govinda Das, to 
which I will return below. 

The breaks in the text of M, are signalled in the left margin when they occur, 
and the page where the text continues after the interruption is also indicated 
there. This has indeed been very helpful in establishing some relationships of 
filiation between the manuscripts. The following can be given as evidence for 
A being a copy of M;: 

— When the text is interrupted the first time in Mj, on p. 81, l. 14, one reads in 
the left margin: ‘see of the pg. 84 for different reading. The break is as follows: 
l. 13: patayec cagrayogena ... [sā suct] (added with a different pen) [Ej:2), 

p. 105, 1. 8]5! 


50 I use 'conjunctive error, in Paul Maas's terminology, as 'an error common to B and C of 
such a nature that it is highly improbable that B and C committed it independently of 
each other, as quoted in Pecchia 2009-2010: 128, n. 33. 

51 The first break is indicated by Ramaswami Sastri as on p. 109; however, a direct inspec- 
tion of M, reveals that it is actually on p. 105,1. 8 of his edition that the link is first broken. 
The same should be corrected in the indication of the continuing passage after the second 
break, i.e. ‘2 After the Break on 166 are found pages 109-119* Pp. 105-119 should be listed 
instead. 
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l 14: litam krtveti nūpurapādam. dūtam aksiptetyadina vivrttam karanam 
ihaksiptam hastapadam ca [tritam caiva] (added with a different pen) vipa- 
ttitam [Ei p. 162, 1. 6-8] 

The same reading can be found in A, p. 161, l. 12, with the number of pages 
indicated in the left margin changed accordingly: 'See on the page 169 for 
different reading’. 

l. 12: pātayec cagrayogena ... (sā suct) (bracketed to mark the addition in 
My) [Exc p.105, 1. 8] 

l. 13: litam krtveti nuparapadam. dütam aksiptetyadina vivrttam karanam 

ihāksiptam hastapadam ca tritam caiva ... |p. 162, l. 1] vipattitam [E,2), 

p. 162, 1. 6-8] 

— Similarly, on p. 84b, the first two lines in M, read: ‘Different readings found 
in the Ms. of Govindadas of Vizagapatam (from 14th line of 81st page to 84th 
page)’. 

The text continues on p. 84b from the interruption on p. 81: ardha 
urdhvasabdena dvittyasmin pade sūcī kāryā. [Ei p. 105, l. 9] 

Again, A adds the same reference, with pages indicated according to 
manuscript A. On p. 169, l. 11: ‘Different readings found in the Ms. of Govinda- 
das of Vizagapatam (from 13th line of 161st page to 169th page)’. 

— References to the Ms of Govindadas are similarly found in M, on: 

p. 88a: ‘different readings found in the Ms of Govindadas of Vizagapatnam 
from 13th line of 89th page to 6th line of g5th page’; 

p. 108a: ‘Different readings found in the Ms of Govindadas of Vizagapatam 
from 2nd line of 109th page to 4th line of 147th page’. 

The same breaks and the same references to the Ms of Govindadas are 
found in A: 

p. 185, l. 5: ‘Different readings found in the Ms of Govindadas of Viza- 
gapatam from 7th line of 185th page to 1oth line of 193rd page’; 

p. 234: different readings found in the Ms of Govindadas of Vizagapatnam 
from 15th line of 234 page to ... page’. 

— On A p. 235, l. 13, in the left margin, 108-b' is written, which corresponds to 
p. 108b in Mj. 

Manuscript A should therefore be considered a copy of M, and this is the 

reason why it has not been considered for the present edition, just as Va. 

As to manuscript D, I have examined it directly at the National Archives 
of India in Delhi. Whereas M, signals the interruption of the text in the mar- 
gins, D signals it by writing 'nātra granthapatah’, then divides the page into two 
parts with a line, printing the text after the interruption in M; at the top, and 
the text as it should have followed continuously at the bottom, marking it as 
pathantaram’. This pathantara corresponds to the text of M, as it is given after 
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the interpolated passages, and helps the reader to restore the continuity of the 
text.52 Although it looks like a copy of M, with a different layout in which the 
text is interrupted, I have nevertheless included D in the collation to show how, 
most of the time, it incorporates the additions of the second hand in M,. These 
additions (written in faded blue ink in Mj) are placed in brackets in D after the 
reading of the prima mano (though not systematically; sometimes Mj?" is just 
incorporated into D without marking it off from the main text). Where the cor- 
rection in M; is inserted by the prima mano (a normal pc’), D just transcribes 
the corrected version. In very rare cases, when the readings in D differ from M, 
I suspect that they might have been corrected with the help of the edition or 
another manuscript, especially when the correction is suggested above the line 
and in brackets. D does not seem to incorporate the variants in M, that corres- 
pond to T4, more on which see below. 

The constitution of M; deserves more detailed treatment, since this man- 
uscript features clear signs of contamination or horizontal transmission.53 As 
mentioned above, this transcript incorporates corrections by the copyist and 
additions in blue pen and red. These were not recorded in the incipit of the 
1922 catalogue by Sastri, but they were recorded in Ej; and should therefore 
give us some hints about the manuscripts that were used by Kavi. The vari- 
ants in M, indeed correspond to the readings of T4. For instance, sarvasakti- 
mayam in the third mangala verse in chapter 1 is corrected in the manuscript 
to dhartršaktimayam (M5), which corresponds to the reading of T4. Although 
not recorded in Sastri's catalogue, this reading was accepted by Kavi in his edi- 
tion, whereas he prints sarvasaktimayam in the apparatus as a variant of Ka 
(= Eia“). The same holds for the reading tadupajfiam pravrttir in M; (ABh ad 
NŚ 11, vol. 1, p. 2), printed as such in the catalogue but corrected to tadupajfiam 
tandavapravrttir in M5". The original reading of M, is retained in Kavi's edition 
and the reading tandavapravrttir is printed in the apparatus as E4454. Another 
hint to the fact that a manuscript corresponding to T4 must have been com- 
pared with M, in April 1924—the date recorded at the end of the first part of 
M,— is that its variants are not recorded in D, which is a transcript of M, that 
bears January 1924 as the date of the copy. It remains unclear whether the com- 
parison with T4 was undertaken in Trivandrum, where M, seems to have been 
on loan between 1921 and 1923 (cf. n. 46), or in Madras, after the manuscript was 


52 The list of the disconnected portions in the text of the fourth chapter provided in Rama- 
swami Sastri 1956: 24 has also proven useful in dealing with manuscript D. 

53 On these and other technical terms in textual criticism, see, e.g., the carefully designed 
introduction to the critical edition of the Nyayamaríijari in Graheli 2015, as well as Pecchia 
2009-2010. 
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returned to the GOML, though the date 28.4.24 at the end of M, would plead for 
the latter assumption. 

For the portion edited in this book, the secunda mano of M, does not seem 
to provide the variants of T, as in the first chapter, save for a few exceptions, 
but possibly the corrections made by comparison with the original Malayalam 
manuscript or with a manuscript close to Tj, since in many cases Mj?" corres- 
ponds to its readings. The manuscript of Govinda Das, also mentioned in the 
colophon of M, is certainly part of group B, which does not showcase the rel- 
evant passage of the Tandavadhyaya. Hence, the secunda mano of M, in the 
passage edited here certainly does not include variants from this manuscript. 

As already pointed out, T, represents the beginning of an edition containing 
variant readings, although for the passage that concerns us here, T, provides 
no apparatus, but only corrections made directly to the text, which I chose 
to signal as T,P*, since it is difficult to decide whether this is a second hand. 
T;?* appears to have been corrected largely based on a manuscript similar to 
M, even in cases where the reading in T,** was clearly better, possibly rep- 
resenting a work still in progress, where the corrections do not necessarily 
represent the chosen variant but simply the collation, though not done sys- 
tematically. In many cases, its readings correspond to the text of T4, either as 
unique readings or before correction. In other cases, T, offers readings that 
are not found in other manuscripts, a few of which present a more readable 
text and have thus been retained against other testimony. It is unfortunately 
impossible, given the present state of the available sources, to decide with any 
certainty whether T. Ganapati Sastri was using better manuscripts for his edi- 
tion that are no longer available (possibly the original Malayalam manuscript of 
M;?), or if the scribe in charge of the transcript had sufficient knowledge of the 
text to silently correct it when the original did not make sense. An example in 
point is the following variant: gitakartheti gitegv] Tj2* XE, gitakartheti gītersy D 
M; T,P°, gitakarthe ’bhihitesv T4. The text of T,*°, adopted by all the editions, was 
obviously corrected based on a manuscript that had an incorrect text corres- 
ponding to M, while the text of T, might represent a lectio facilior, issuing from 
the confusion between gi/hi(tesv) and the suppletion of the syllable bhi at the 
beginning, replacing the ti of (gitakarthe)ti. Now, whether T, copied an original 
manuscript with the reading gitesv or whether the scribe restored it— possibly 
also having T, in front of him, since some of their readings coincide where 
M, has something else— cannot be settled at present. Nevertheless, although 
showing contamination and editing, T, is considered a valuable witness in the 
present edition, midway between a manuscript and an edition. 

With regard to group B), manuscripts B, By, Pz, Tg, and T; have not been used 
in the collation, since they have a lacuna where the relevant passage is given in 
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the other set. Some of the manuscripts, however, have been collated for the rest 
of chapter 4, and their variants, whenever preferred to the editions, have been 
given in a sort of minimum negative apparatus to the Sanskrit text, supplied 
in the notes to the various chapters of the book. In particular, Tg and T; have 
been considered, since they are in Malayalam script and since the transcripts in 
Devanagari are clearly copies of these. A number of shared conjunctive errors 
between T,, B, and B, suggest that T; must reasonably be considered B, and 
B,’s common exemplar. 

As mentioned above, B, signals lacunae with dots, as for instance in muni- 
munipra ... py esāpūjāka ... prasangad (ABh ad N$ 4.1, vol. 1, p. 84). This pas- 
sage shows the same lacunae and the same repetition ‘munimuni” as in Tz, 
which Tg does not display. However, it sometimes differs from T,, suggest- 
ing a possible perusal of M,. See, for instance, ABh ad N$ 4.320, vol. 1, p. 203: 
gītakādes ca] X: gītādeš ca A B, D M, Ts, gītā(...)dyasya B», gitadyo ‘sya T,?° 
T°, gītā(syo)dyāsya Tg, gitadyasya T,*°. Its exemplar appears to be a Malaya- 
lam Ms; cf. ibid. for errors such as tattvapatty '] M, T, Xp, tattvā ca ny’ B, By Tz, 
tattvapaty" A Tg. 

B, starts with a text that is marked as ‘Addenda to the volume of Abhi- 
navabhāratī sent by Mr. Govinda D? These addenda correspond to the text 
of the GOML manuscript (M,), with which the Benares manuscript was sub- 
sequently collated, according to what is written in P5, which is a direct copy of 
B,. Chapters 15 to 17 are also marked as ‘supplied’, and they do in fact appear 
to have been supplied from M,. As to P5, the number of chapters and pages 
make it clear that it cannot be but a copy of B,, which itself was copied from 
a Trivandrum Ms and collated with M;. The first three pages of P, correspond 
to the initial four pages supplied in B; from Mj, and are separated from the fol- 
lowing by repeating the title of the work. The part copied thereafter is from the 
Trivandrum original, whose lacunae had already been filled in B, with the more 
complete readings of M,. Here, however, the text is copied as a continuum, 
without signalling the breaks in the text. Only the bracketed parts of B, are still 
visible. All of the transcripts in the B) group therefore show signs of contam- 
ination with M,. As to the exemplar of B, from Trivandrum, the spaces left in 
B, are usually the same as those of T; and T,; however, the repetition of muni- 
muni’, present in T, but not in Tę, suggests that it must be T,, just as in the case 
of B,. 

It is now not difficult to determine the identity of the original manuscript, 
of which T. Ganapati Sastri gave a copy to Ganganath Jha. This same copy was 
borrowed by Kavi from Govinda Das of Benares (formerly in Visakhapatnam 
= Vizagapatnam) and collated with M,. The copy of Govinda Das must later 
have been given to the Sarasvati Bhavan Library in Benares, where the missing 
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parts were again supplied by means of M,. My conclusion is that the Malayalam 
exemplar of Govinda Das’s copy—which had circulated so widely among early 
editors—must be T;, although Kavi indicated its number of chapters as 19 (Kavi 
1929: 560), which would rather point to Tę. It is possible that Kavi was informed 
about a manuscript with 19 chapters at the Maharaja's Library in Trivandrum, 
corresponding to Tę, but then received only the copy of Tz, also from the Palace 
Library, which he mistakenly took for Tg. He in fact records that ‘the late Mr. 
Gopinath Rao secured in Travancore another copy of the commentary (chs. 
1-19) which was as bad as the Palace copy’ (ibid.), in all probability corres- 
ponding to T,. A direct inspection of T; shows that this is a much more recent 
copy, showing similar lacunae to Tg, but most probably not a direct copy of Te, 
since the length of the lacuna sometimes differs and they do not have the same 
scribal mistakes (for instance the already quoted repetition in T; munimunipra 

Besides the two groups of manuscripts thus isolated, ultimately all copies of 
M; or Tg/T, (except for the exceptional T1), a further manuscript merits some 
attention, namely T4. This is not, properly speaking, a manuscript of the Abhi- 
navabharati, but it is a synthesis of its first six chapters (up to the middle of 
ch. 6), which reproduces most of its text verbatim, but avoids many lengthy pas- 
sages and sometimes provides a summary. AsI have suggested above, it can only 
be the summary Kavi attributed to Pūrņasarasvatī, although I have not been 
able to find any evidence in support of its authorship by the renowned Keralite 
dramatist and literary critic.5+ T, sometimes has better readings, although they 
have to be considered with some reservations, since the author of this sum- 
mary might have improved on what was already a corrupt copy of the text. 
Since T! presents the same summarized text, its lineage is safely established. 
This copy of T4, possibly made by Kavi, has therefore not been considered for 
collation. 


54 Many authors report with scepticism the attribution of such an epitome of the Abhi- 
navabharati to Pürnasarasvati on the sole evidence of Kavi's word in the editio princeps. 
The only connection I can see between T4, which I believe was the epitome seen by Kavi, 
and Pürnasarasvati is that this author is traditionally associated with the Kattumatam 
family (Unithiri 2004:16—17), where the manuscript is said to come from, at least its second 
part if we follow the colophon. 
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In the following section, I present the critical edition of the Sanskrit text 
of Abhinavagupta's Abhinavabharati ad Nātyašāstra 4.261cd—269ab, furnished 
with an annotated translation on the opposite pages. The collation work was 
based on the text of the fourth revised edition of the Gos by Krishnamoorthy 
from 1992, which was collated with the four manuscripts that contain the rel- 
evant passage: D, M,, T, and T4. Their variants as post correctionem or secunda 
mano have been also recorded, so that cases of contamination remain visible 
to the reader. I have also provided the text of E10» Ey2), and their variants, as 
well as E,, whenever different from E1(4). 

In the sections that bear parallels in Hemacandra's Kavyanusasana, I have 
provided the textual variants from the two auto-commentaries Alamkaracü- 
damani (KAA) and Viveka (KAv), as well as the reconstructed passages in Prakrit 
and Apabhrarhśa in Bhayani 1993. Though, strictly speaking, these qualify as 
reference sources,” I have treated them as primary sources for the sake of 
visibility, and in order to signal places where the editors might have pre- 
ferred the readings transmitted in the Kavyanusasana to those available in the 
manuscripts. As explained in the previous section, the case of T, is somewhat 
comparable to that of the KAA and KAV, since its text represents a case of rewrit- 
ing by a later author. But while T, is a summary of the Abhinavabharati closer to 
the original, the commentaries on the Kavyanusasana present a more complex 
case of textual reuse in which the text is rearranged and modified to fit the dif- 
ferent context of Hemacandra’s discussion of theatrical and dance genres. The 
Appendix at the end of the book provides the text of Kavyanusasana 8.4, with 
its two commentaries, which feature excerpts from the passage edited here, in 
the second revised edition of 1964 by Parikh and Kulkarni. 

The critical apparatus has three registers: the first, from the top to the bot- 
tom, records the textual variations in the manuscripts (in alphabetical order), 
the editions, and the two commentaries on the Kavyanusasana. The middle 
register indicates longer textual portions where the text in T4, KAA, KAV, or 
elsewhere differs, providing the beginning and end ofthe passages that vary sig- 
nificantly or are not preserved. These two registers are connected to the trans- 
literated text through line numbers, and occasionally page numbers, whenever 
the text extends to the following pages. The third layer provides quotations 
and parallels from the Nātyašāstra, indicated in the transliterated text by let- 
ters that restart on each new page. This is to avoid confusion with the notes on 


55 On reference sources’ and their range, see Pecchia 2015: 100-102. 
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the translation, which proceed in ascending order also on the pages with the 
Sanskrit text. 

As stated repeatedly, the text of the fourth chapter is extremely corrupt, and 
the manuscript transmission appears to be highly contaminated. Even though 
errors may not be helpful for understanding the contents of the text, they can 
be useful in order to individuate genetic relations between manuscripts. The 
choice of retaining them in the critical apparatus was guided by the considera- 
tion that a positive apparatus, however full of scribal mistakes, can certainly be 
useful as a basis for further comparison of the manuscripts for other portions of 
the text that may show different characteristics. Moreover, it avoids the unex- 
citing prospect of repeating the process of collation a second time. 

As is the standard practice in the publication of Sanskrit texts, the root 
text, i.e. the Natyasastra, is given in bold characters and followed by the Abhi- 
navabhāratī. Pratīkas and words in the commentary taken from the mula text 
are also printed in bold. The paragraphs of the translation follow the general 
layout of the Sanskrit text, which in its turn is largely based on the text of the 
printed editions. The paragraphs nonetheless have occasionally been divided 
differently, and punctuation marks have been changed or supplied for the sake 
of clarity. Changes in punctuation have generally not been indicated in the 
notes, except when they considerably alter the understanding of the meaning, 
and the sandhi has been standardized. Loci desperandi, as well as passages in 
Prakrit and Apabhramáa that I have tentatively restored without any certitude, 
have been placed within cruces. 

An analysis of the text and its contents, with numbers assigned to the dif- 
ferent sections and arguments presented, has been prefaced to the edition and 
translation, with the aim of helping the reader follow the flow of the argument- 
ation and its different interlocutors—in particular, its main divisions into a 
purvapaksa and an uttarapaksa, and the two main opponents voicing them: 
what I have dubbed the abhedapaksin, i.e. the holder of the non-difference 
between theatre and dance, and the bhedapaksin, i.e. the holder of their dif- 
ference. The same numbering is maintained in the edition and translation to 
facilitate their parallel reading. Titles within square brackets have been added 
in the translation to mark the purvapaksa and its three main interpretations, as 
well as the beginning of the uttarapaksa or siddhanta. Words that are not expli- 
cit in the Sanskrit text but need to be supplied in the translation for the sake of 
clarity, additional explicative sentences, and changes of interlocutor have been 
placed within square brackets. 

As a general principle, while translating the Natyasastra-Abhinavabharatt 
complex as a textual unit, I have rendered Bharata's text as interpreted in the 
light of Abhinavagupta's commentary. Within the limits allowed by the terse- 
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ness of the mula text, I have opted for a translation of the Natyasastra that is as 
plain as possible in order to preserve something of its own narrative style and 
language, which are closer to those of a Purana. Given the free syntax of some of 
the verses, however, I was frequently obliged to turn to Abhinavagupta’s com- 
mentary in order to solve ambiguities or multiple possible interpretations for 
the same passage. Whenever Abhinavagupta’s reading appeared significantly 
removed from that of Bharata, or from what we can hypothetically reconstruct 
as attributed to him, I have signalled it in the notes to the translation. 

Apart from recording such variation in Abhinavagupta's interpretation of 
the Natyasastra, the footnotes to the translation also provide a philological 
rationale whenever I have chosen to translate a reading that is different from 
the one provided in the text of the edition. My conjectural reconstructions are 
based, as far as possible, on hypotheses about the textual transmission and cor- 
ruption, sometimes supported by palaeographic considerations, or by parallel 
passages in other portions of the Abhinavabharati and elsewhere, which are 
also supplied in the annotations to the translation. On occasion, the critical 
notes contain a reader-friendly recapitulation of the arguments and how they 
connect logically with previous or successive steps in the discussion, according 
to my own numbering in the analysis of the text. 


44 Symbols and Abbreviations in the Apparatus 


ABh Abhinavabharati [pages given according to Ei] 

N$ Natyasastra [pages given according to Ej] 

D Abhinavabharati manuscript, Delhi National Archives no. 148 

M, Abhinavabhāratī manuscript, GOML Madras no. 2478 

Ti Abhinavabharati manuscript, ORI Trivandrum no. T 566A 

T4 Abhinavabharati manuscript, ORI Trivandrum no. 17703 

Yu Reading in all manuscripts 

Ei First edition Gos by M. Ramakrishna Kavi 

Ei; Second edition Gos by K.S. Ramaswami Sastri 

Eja) Fourth edition Gos by K. Krishnamoorthy 

E12)"* Variants in Ej from Abhinavabharati Manuscript no. 14049, 
Oriental Institute, Baroda 

Eio? Variants in E) from Abhinavabharati Manuscript no. 343, 
BORI, Pune 

E, Reading in GOS (Ej, Ej, Ea) 

E; Edition by Madhusudan Shastri 


Le Reading in all editions 
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KAA 


KAV 

Bhayani 

corr. 

conj. 
natya>nrtta 
natya ... nrtta 
natya(...)nrtta 
natyaj...fnrtta 


natya(+1)nrtta 
ac 

pe 

sm 

vl 


CHAPTER 4 


Variants in Hemacandra’s Alamkaracudamani ad Kāvyānušā- 
sana 

Variants in Hemacandra's Viveka ad Kāvyānušāsana 

Variants in Bhayani 1993 

correction 

conjecture 

passage from nāfya to nrtta is missing 

text breaks off after nātya and continues with nrtta 

same, but the lacuna is signalled by an added blank space 
illegible syllable(s), occasionally with the number of syllables 
or the syllables presumed missing given within brackets 
missing syllable signalled by the scribe 

ante correctionem - before correction 

post correctionem - after correction 

secunda mano - second hand 

varia lectio = variant reading 

omitted 

passage not preserved 

text corrupt beyond reconstruction 


Analysis of ABh ad NŚ 4.261cd—269ab 


1. The opponent's doubt (pürvapaksa [PP]- NŚ 261cd—263ab) 


1.1. 
1.2. 


1.8. 


1.4. 


1.5. 


1.6. 


Introduction to the PP 

Doubt: Is dance different from theatre or not? If different, does it have 

a purpose? 

First thesis/abhedapaksa: Dance is no different from theatre 

1.3.1. Argument of the abhedapaksin [AP]: Dance and theatre have 
the same characteristics; they contain bodily movements and 
songs 

1.3.2. Dance, just like theatre, contains acting that is applied to 
a text rendered through singing, whose content has to be 
brought into being 

1.3.3. Minor differences in characteristics do not constitute a dif- 
ference in nature, even among the ten dramatic genres. Ex- 
ample: having a single performer and using akasabhasita are 
characteristics of the monologue play Bhana 

1.3.4. Rāhula (supporting 1.3.3): Dance uses the theatrical conven- 
tion of akasabhasita to address absent characters 

1.3.5. Bharata (supporting 1.3.3): The /asya dance, like the Bhana, is 
enacted by a single performer 

1.3.6. Varttika (supporting 1.3.1): Theatre and dance both express 
textual content through bodily movements; thus they are not 
different 

Objection of the bhedapaksin [BP]: Dance is different from theatre, 

since it produces no evident cognition of the contents enacted 

1.4.1. AP: No, since cognitions of the imitated characters in specific 
situations arise also in dance 

Intermediate proposal of the Bp: In dance, acting is performed to a 

text that is sung (as per 1.3.2) 

1.5.1. Objection of the ap (reinforcing 1.3.3): Minor differences in 
characteristics do not constitute a difference in nature; in 
theatre too we see a dramatic text delivered through singing, 
for instance in the natyayita 

Imaginary objection of the BP: The Dombika etc. are not theatre, since 

they are not included among the ten dramatic genres 

1.6.43. Answer of the AP: This is inconclusive, since there are other 
dramatic forms not listed by Bharata, and since Kohala has 
included dramatic genres along with dance genres 
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1.7. 


1.8. 


1.9. 
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1.6.2. AP: All the different registers of acting are seen in dance as 
well, though in different degrees, as in the lasyarigas 
Imaginary objection of the Bp: The various segments in a Dombika 
etc. are not reciprocally connected, while in theatre they are all con- 

nected to the main topic 

1.7.1. Answer of the Ar: Even in dance there is a main theme— 
either the praise of the deities or the amorous rasa—as ar- 
gued by Bharata, and as is demonstrated in the Dombika 
genre, which declares its theme at the outset 

Conclusion of the first view, or abhedapaksa: Dance is no different 

from theatre, since it has its same characteristics 

Recapitulation of the pp: Since acting has been devised for grasping 

the meanings ofa poetic composition as if they were directly present, 

why has dance been designated with a different word? 


1.10. Abhyupagama: Examination of the second view, or bhedapaksa: 


Dance is different from theatre 

1.10.1. Objection of the ap: If dance is different from theatre, what 
nature and characteristics does it have? 

1.10.2. AP: If dance were considered to be worldly, it would be just a 
shadow of theatre; if otherworldly, it would be a subspecies 
of theatre 


2. The BP: Dance as an independent genre 


2.1. 


2.2. 


2.3. 


2.4. 


2.5. 


BP: If dance were imagined to be a subspecies of theatre (as per 1.10.2), 
it would still have a different purpose; it would be characterized by the 
bhavas 

AP: No, because we see instruction in the aims of mankind also in the 
ragakavyas and other danced genres 

AP: It is not possible to establish a difference between theatre and 
dance on the basis of purpose 

First interpretation of the PP (against 2.1): Since the danced genres 
have been devised for attaining the ends of men, why should dance 
not be theatre? Since their characteristics and purpose are the same, 
they cannot but have the same nature 

2.4.1. Vārttika supporting AP (2.2) 

Conclusion of the Ap: Dance is no different from theatre since their 
nature and purpose are no different 


3. Dance within the play 


3.1. 


Intermediate proposal of the BP: The danced genres are dramatic 
because they use enactment, but abstract dance that is devoid of it 
is not 
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3.2. 
3.3. 
3.4. 


3.5. 


3.6. 


Objection of the AP: What would be the purpose of such dance? 

Answer of the BP: It is used in theatre as an element of bodily acting 

Second interpretation of the PP (against 3.3): In theatre, the means 

of enactment are useful for attaining the meanings as directly mani- 

fested, but dance that is devoid of enactment has no purpose of its 

own 

3.4.1. Imaginary objection of the Bp: Dance is employed for allure, 
like songs and instrumental music 

3.4.2. Answer of the ap: Songs do communicate implicit meaning 
in theatre, and music coordinates the instrumentation and 
the enactment; but what is the purpose of dance? 

Answer of the BP: Dance is used in theatre for combat and other 

movement on stage 

The AP retorts: In that case, what is the nature of dance? If worldly, it 

would be a kind of bodily acting; if otherworldly, it would be counted 

as natyadharmi and abides by theatrical convention 


4. Dance in the purvaranga 


4.1. 


4.2. 


4.3. 


4.4. 


4.5. 


4.6. 


4.7. 


4.8. 


Intermediate proposal of the BP: Dance is used for multifariousness 

in the purvaranga 

Question of the ap: Even then, is it performed simultaneously with 

songs or in a certain relation of principal and subordinate? 

4.2.1. The first case would lead to impropriety, but as dance is con- 
nected with music, it must be a form of bodily acting 

4.2.2. The narrative about the introduction of dance in the purva- 
ranga supports 4.2.1 

Third interpretation of the PP (against 4.1): If enactment is devised 

for conveying the meanings of the songs before the spectators, why 

should one call it 'dance'? If dance is used to enact the content of a 

song, what different nature, other than bodily acting, could it have? 

Intermediate proposal of the BP: Dance is not used as an enactment 

in connection with songs 

Question of the AP: How then is dance used in connection with 

music? 

Interpretation of the second part of the PP (against 4.4): Dance is not 

connected with songs, i.e. it is not counted as one of its constituent 

elements, since it belongs to a different class 

Imaginary objection to 4.6 by the BP: Dance is used with songs like 

instrumental music 

Answer to 4.7 in the PP: Dance does not bring any object into being, 

i.e. it does not forward the goals aimed at by music 
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4.9. 


4.10. 
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4.8.3. Elaboration of 4.8 by the AP: All the different musical instru- 
ments contribute to either the melodic, rhythmic, or lyrical 
part of music. Dance falls under the lyrical part; therefore it 
is a form of acting (4.2.1) and thus no different from theatre 
(4-3) 

Intermediate proposal of the BP: Dance, consisting in recakas and 

angaharas, does not enact the meanings, but brings about a good res- 

ult, just like ritual formulas and visualizations 

4.9.1. Bharata supports the connection of the arigaharas with the 
various components forming the songs of the pūrvaranga 

The AP: Given the BP's premises, such a connection amounts to noth- 

ing 


5. Summary of the PP as threefold: Dance cannot be established as different 
from theatre if we intend it as: 


5.1. 
5.2. 
53 


An independent genre 
Part of the play 
Part of the purvanga in connection with songs 


6. Uttarapaksa: Refutation of the purvapaksa 


6.1. 


6.2. 


6.3. 


6.4. 


Avataranika of the three verses of Bharata refuting the PP (NS 

4.263cd-266ab) 

The uttarapaksin (UP) or BP, correcting 1.31: To say that forms of 

staged dance like ragakavyas are no different from theatre since they 

contain bodily movements and songs is inconclusive, since the logical 
reason extends to mundane dance 

Answer of the AP, recalling what said in 1.4.1 and recapitulating the 

sense of abhinaya in the PP 1.9: Unlike in staged dance and theatre, 

in mundane dance the words, whether a) recited or b) sung, are c) 

neither enacted d) nor are they brought to direct perception 

up: Dance does not conform to any object to be brought to direct per- 

ception (against 1.9) 

6.4.1. The UP, refuting 6.3: It is not established that only in theatre 
and staged dance are meanings enacted, because a) in the 
world, gestures accompany words, and b) singers use some 
form of enactment 

6.4.2. Further fallacy of 6.3 c): If forms lacking abhinaya fall out- 
side the scope of theatre, then this applies to forms of staged 
dance as well. An example is the Dombika, echoing 1.5: the 
meaning of the song is brought out through singing, and bod- 
ily movement just adapts to its delicate form, without enact- 
ing it 
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6.5. 


6.6. 


6.4.3. 


6.4.4. 


6.4.5. 


6.4.6. 


6.4.7. 


Refutation of 6.3 d): In the Dombika, there is no direct per- 
ception of the content of the song, since we cannot attribute 
the dialogues to a character uttering them 

Description of the narrative phase of a Dombika, which aims 
at charming the king through song, dance, and music 
Description of the dance phase of a Dombika, where the song 
is taken up by the vocalist, and the dancer does not enact 
its content, but just follows the rhythmic and melodic pat- 
terns 

Instruction is not the aim of the Dombika (against 2.2), since 
the dancer-performer does not show the dombikā as similar 
to a directly perceived character 

The gestures of the dancer are mainly for display—they are 
not a form of bodily acting; thus, dance only metaphorically 
shares the features of theatre 


To say that dance is like the prologue, life, or reflection of theatre is 


metaphorical speech, since no restriction on bodily movement, lan- 


guage, or costume with respect to contents or characters applies to 
the lasyangas of the purvaranga 


6.5.1. 


6.5.2. 


6.5.3. 


6.5.4. 


The /asyangas do not use akasabhasita like the Bhana, since 
they have no dramatic dialogue, but songs (against 1.3.3 and 
1.6.2) 

There is no anukarya in dance, since the dancer does not 
wear a costume appropriate to the character (against 1.4.1) 
The nature of nātyāyita cannot be attributed to lasya dance 
(against 1.5.1), since the natyayita is a reaction to the emo- 
tional core of a song, not just its gestural rendering 
Similarly, the nature of natyayita cannot apply to nrttakavya, 
since the psychophysical states triggered by the song do not 
affect the acting in the latter 


Dance does not conform to any object to be taught (against 2.1) 


6.6.1. 


6.6.2. 


6.6.3. 


The up: Dance has a different aim than theatre; though pleas- 
ure and instruction may be obtained secondarily, its primary 
aim it to satisfy the deities, which is an invisible result 

Even the Dombika as a staged form aims at satisfying the deit- 
ies, though the dombikā as its embedded character aims at 
delighting the king and earning material gain, which is a vis- 
ible result 

Both the dancer and her patron aim at satisfying the deities 
through dance, as supported by an anonymous quotation 
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6.7. 


6.8. 


6.9. 


6.10. 


6.11. 
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6.6.4. Objection of the AP (recalling 2.2): Pleasure and instruc- 
tion are experienced in dance just as in theatre, by adding a 
pleasurable element to the pedagogical content of the 
text 

6.6.5. Answer of the UP: It should be the same for songs, too. The 
difference is that in theatre, instruction in the aims of man is 
principal, just like in Puranic storytelling. Thus the result of 
dance is different from that of theatre 

The uP announces a further difference in the characteristics of dance 

and theatre 

The up: The logical reason behind the commonality of characteristics 

and purpose in theatre and dance is not established 

6.8.1. Restatement of Bharata's UP (according to 6.4): Dance does 
not conform to any object to be directly manifested 

6.8.2. Restatement of Bharata's UP (according to 6.6): No object in 
dance depends on instruction in the means to attain the goals 
of men 

6.8.3. Conclusion of the ur: Therefore, dance is different from 
theatre, which invalidates the threefold PP (as per 5.1-3) 

Objection of the PP, recalling 3.2: If it is different from theatre, what 

would be the use of dance within it? 

6.9.1. Counter-objection of the up: What about songs? 

6.9.2. Answer of the PP, recalling 3.4.3: As previously stated, songs 
provide additional content 

6.9.3. The UP, showing the faults in the PP's reasoning: Then let 
songs be simply recited without the notes and embellish- 
ments 

6.9.4. Readjustment of the PP, recalling 3.4.1: We agreed that what 
is pleasurable helps in grasping the meanings 

6.9.5. The ur: This is indeed how dance is used in theatre, which 
moreover guarantees its cognition as a fire-wheel 

The UP, stating the positive role of dance as meant to create beauty, 

which helps the aesthetic experience 

Imaginary objection: charm is not specific to dance, but to other 

pleasurable actions as well, like eating 

6.11.1. In this connection, Bharata utters the next verses (N$ 
4.264cd-266ab), where the pleasurable nature of dance is 
connected with its auspicious character 

6.11.2. The link between dance and beauty has already been stated 
in connection with the kaišikī vrtti 
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7. Avataraņikā to NŚ 4.266cd—267ab: What is the nature to which dance con- 


forms? 


7.1. 


7.2. 


7.3. 


Dance was introduced in the pūrvaranga because the dry syllables 

were rejected by the gods and put into practice by the Bhūtas 

UP: Abstract dance is performed in the musical segments containing 

dry syllables, which are used at the beginning of songs 

7.2.1. Therefore, it is not true that dance can only be included 
among the elements of a song provided it is a kind of bod- 
ily acting [refutation of 4.8.1]. Kriyās are an example to the 
contrary 

7.2.2. To say that dance is used to enact the meanings of a song is 
metaphorical 

7.2.3. Abhinaya is also used in a secondary sense in storytelling (as 
stated in 6.4.1 against 6.3) 

7.2.4. A deviant interpretation of the word pratiksepa in the 
verse 

7.2.5. A second acceptable interpretation of the word pratiksepa in 
the verse 

Conclusion: Dance is used purposefully within theatre and in the 

purvaranga in connection with songs 


8. Avataraņikā to NŚ 267cd—268ab: Bharata illustrates the scope of narrative 


dance through a story of the past 


8.1. 
8.2. 


8.3. 


8.4. 


8.5. 


Siva asks Tandu to connect dance with the text of the songs 

Story of the past (justifying 8.1): While Siva was dancing, Narada sang 

a story and enacted it; Siva asked Tandu to connect the tandava with 

the acting 

Doubt introducing NŚ 4.268cd—26gab: What is the semantic scope of 

the word tàndava? 

Answer: Tandava refers to the totality of dance, and lāsya is a partic- 

ular case of it 

8.4.1. Tandavavidhi as a vehement dance performed to a poem in 
praise of the deities in which dharmavira is the main rasa 

8.4.2. Sukumaraprayoga as a delicate dance performed to a poem 
in which $rrigara is the main rasa 

8.4.3. Rasa is found in theatre, and poetry is a part of it, thus it con- 
tains rasa. When dance is connected with the rasa in a poem, 
it is metaphorically called ‘theatre’ 

Mixed uses of dance depend on the topic of the poetic text 

8.5.1. Exemplification of mild and vehement dance in the existing 
genres 
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8.6. 


8.5.2. 


8.5.3. 


8.5.4. 
8.5.5. 
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Definitions of the genres of narrative dance given by the 
ancients 

Despite their having several topics, these genres find unity 
in the praise of the deities or the amorous rasa (refuting the 
objection of unconnectedness adduced by the BP in 1.7) 
Definition of the ragakavya 

In ragakavya, the melodic pattern and language are inde- 
pendent of the poetic meaning 


Conclusion: Siva created dance in seven forms, and Tandu connected 


it with the musical accompaniment, as well as with the poetic text 


8.6.1. 


8.6.2. 


Two main divisions among the seven forms: abstract dance, 
and dance connected with songs. 
Recapitulation of the narrative told in chapter 4 


Edition and Translation: Abhinavabharati ad 
Nātyašāstra 4.261cd—269ab 


Natya$astram (NS) 


[1] 
rsaya ucuh— 
yada praptyartham arthānām tajjiiair abhinayah krtah || 4.261 || 
5 kasman nrttam krtam hy etat kam svabhavam apeksate | 


na gitakarthasambaddham na capy arthasya bhavakam || 4.262 || 
kasman nrttam krtam hy etad gitesv asaritesu ca | 


(ABh) 


[1.1] 


atra bharatamunir eva parakiyam āšankām upanibadhnati. anabhijfanac ca 
10 muninam abhinayadinam apy avidusam katham ‘abhinayah krta’ iti gitaka- 
rtheti gitesv asaritesv iti ca vacanopapattis syat. tasmàn munir evedam svayam 


9 upanibadhnati] X; upanibaddha iti D M; Tj, upanibandhnāti T, || anabhijfianac] X, X, ana- 
bhijianamT;? 10 muninam abhinayadinam] X Z;; munigannamabhinayan T, || avidusam] 
T, T, Xj avidusam D M; 10-11 gitakartheti gitesv] T,** X, gitakartheti gitersy D M; T1P*, gīta- 
karthe'bhihitesv T, — 11 ca] T, Zz, om. D M, T, || vacano’] D M, T; Ey) E,4; E2, na vacano” T, 
Eio || tasman] T, Xç, om. D M, T, na tasmāt Ej5P* || svayam] Xy Zp, om. Ty 


9-276.4 atra bharatamunir-sphuta evasti p.n.p. KAV 
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Natyasastra [N$] 
[1 The opponent's doubt (purvapaksa)| 
The seers said: 


|| 261cd—262ab || 
Given that dramatic acting (abhinaya) has been devised by those experts 
in [theatre] for the sake of attaining [its] objects (artha), why indeed has 
this dance (nrtta) been devised [and] what is the nature (svabhava) to 
which it conforms? 


|| 262cd—263ab || 
It is not connected with the contents of the songs, nor does it bring any 
object (artha) into being (bhavaka). Why has this dance been devised in 
[connection with] gitas and āsāritas? 


Abhinavabhāratī [ABh] 
[11 Introduction to the pürvapaksa] 


At this point, the sage Bharata presents a doubt belonging to somebody else. 
However, since the sages [such as Atreya and the others] have not been instruc- 
ted [in dance] and are not even aware of dramatic acting (abhinaya) or the 
other [elements of theatre], how can we logically account for statements such 
as ‘dramatic acting has been devised, ‘it (i.e. dance) is not connected with] 
the contents of the songs, and '[devised] in [connection with] gitas and 
āsāritas' [as formulated by them]? Therefore [we must admit that] the sage 
[Bharata] raises the doubt himself. Otherwise, the phrase 'the seers said' has 


1 Gitas/gitakas andāsāritas are musical compositions performed in the purvaranga that altern- 
ate moments of singing and instrumental music. In NŚ 4.14—16ab, dance was said to have been 
added to these musical structures, at the suggestion of Siva, in order to make the preliminaries 
variegated. See 81.3.3, n. 75. 
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asankate, purvapaksatvena va Sankeyam iti prakatayitum sukumaramatibhir 
madhye 'rsaya ucul’ iti praksiptam. 


[1.2] 


tatrettham asanka. nrttam natyad bhinnam abhinnam va. bhinnatve *pi 
saprayojanam aprayojanam va. 


[1.3] 


[1.3.1] na tavad bhinnam, angaviksepanrttagitavattvenavailaksanyat. 


1 sukumaramatibhir] E;(5;* E,(4)P*, sukumaram itihir D M, TPs, sukumaram iti hi T;?c, sakumā- 
ram iti Eim Ej2,?* Erg? Ej, sukumāramatihir Ej;,"^ 3 āsankā] Xj āšankām DM, T, 4 
saprayojanam aprayojanam] D MP: T,P¢ Xp, saprayojanaprayojanam M,*°T,?° 5 angavikse- 
panrttagitavattvena"] D M, T1P* X, angaviksepam nrttagitayattvena" T,*€ 


1-5 pürvapaksatvena-angaviksepanrttagitavattvenavailaksanyat] ^ pürvapaksatvenavailaksa- 
nyat T, 


2 Iread the text as conjectured by Ramaswami Sastri (= E)(P) sukumaramatibhih. This rea- 
ding of an instrumental connected with praksiptam is justified through a possible corruption 
of bhi into hi in the manuscripts. The characters ha and bha in fact look quite similar in Mala- 
yalam script and are liable to create confusion. The 'feeble-minded persons’ (sukumāramati-) 
would be those who have transmitted the text, either professional copyists or students produ- 
cing copies of the text for their own personal use. The past participle praksipta- would then 
indicate that the phrase saya ucuh’, attributing the formulation of the doubt to the seers— 
presumably the same group of sages led by Atreya, who approach Bharata and question him 
at the beginning of the treatise (cf. $1.3.2)—was regarded by Abhinavagupta as an interpo- 
lation. However, I have not been able to trace other instances in the Abhinavabharati where 
spurious passages are singled out in the same way. Another possibility would be to conjec- 
ture sukumāramatim/-īn as an accusative governed by the infinitive prakatayitum. See the 
parallel construction with a double accusative in the concluding stanza of Abhinavagupta’s 
Bodhaparicadasika: sukumaramatin šisyān prabodhayitum ajijasa | ime 'bhinavaguptena slo- 
kāh paricadasoditah || In light of this parallel, the passage at stake could be translated as fol- 
lows: ‘Or else, the phrase “the seers said” has been inserted in the middle [of the text] in order 
to clarify to the unsophisticated [students] that this doubt [has to be regarded] as the view 
of an opponent. In this case, the stress would be on the addressee of the text and not on its 
transmitters, and the insertion could be regarded as either brought about by Bharata himself 
or by a later copyist. This reading has the advantage of explaining 'sukumāram it’ in the edi- 
tion by Kavi as a lectio difficilior, a corruption from an original accusative sukumāramatim/-īn 
corrected by a copyist into an instrumental, more easily construed with the past participle 
praksipta-. However, this reading is not supported by the available manuscripts (M, being the 
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been interpolated [in the text] by some feeble-minded persons in order to 
make it clear that this doubt [has to be regarded] as the view of an opponent 
(pūrvapaksa).? 


[1.2 Doubt] 


In this regard, the doubt amounts to the following: is dance different (bhinna) 
from theatre oris it no different (abhinna) [from it]? And if it were [considered] 
to be different, would it have a purpose (saprayojana) or not (aprayojana)?? 


[1.3 First thesis or abhedapaksa: dance is no different from theatre]* 


[1.31] To begin with, [dance] is no different [from theatre] since its characterist- 
ics do not differ [from it], inasmuch as it contains dance (nrtta), which consists 
in throwing the limbs about (arigaviksepa), and songs (gita).5 


only witness), and we cannot be sure that Kavi actually had a manuscript reading sukumaram 
iti. This is why I have opted for the instrumental, closer to the reading of M,. As to the other 
possibility, namely that the doubt presented in these verses was raised by Bharata himself, it 
would entail that the sage is referring to himself in the third person plural rsayah, using an 
honorific address. It would not be surprising that an author himself might raise a doubt in the 
müla text and then provide an answer; at least, this is how many commentators have inter- 
preted the dialectical structure of famous sūtras (cf. Angot 2017: 740—757). The attribution of 
the doubt to the rsis is definitely untenable: such an articulated question would presuppose 
from them at least some technical knowledge of both dance and dramatic acting, which the 
sages, who are listening for the first time to Bharata's account about theatre, do not have. 

3 HereAbhinavagupta sets the parameters of the question along which dance will be discussed, 
i.e. with respect to its nature (svabhāva) and purpose (prayojana). In the typical style of 
Sanskrit scientific argumentation, the presentation of the purvapaksa, in the form of a doubt, 
is followed by along elaboration, in which preliminary views are exposed and refuted in detail 
before arriving at the established view (siddhanta). 

4 For the sake of clarity in the exposition, I hereafter refer to the pūrvapaksin as the 
abhedapaksin (AP) (‘one who upholds the non-difference [between theatre and dance], 
and to the uttarapaksin as the bhedapaksin (BP) ('one who upholds the difference [between 
theatre and dance]’). 

5 The first argument of the abhedapaksin is that dance is no different from theatre, since the 
two share the same characteristics, namely a combination of bodily movements and songs. 
The gloss arigaviksepa for nrtta, alternating with the variant gatraviksepa and found in many 
definitions of dance (AL ad DR 1.9, pp. 8-9; SR 7.27cd-28ab, cf. 83.1, n. 31), conforms to the 
sense Panini attributes to the radical nrt in Dhātupātha 4.9: nrto gatraviksepe, cf. § 2.1, n. 17. 
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[13.2] abhinayaprayogasya giyamanapadarthavakyarthagatanatyavisayasya 
bhavyavikalasya daršanam asti tavat. [1.3.3] avantaravailaksanyam ca daśarū- 
pake na na vidyate. ekapatraharyatvam asamnihite 'pi ca priyatamasakhipra- 


1 giyamanapadarthavakyarthagata’] Xy, E10) Ey), nīyamānapadārthavākyārthagata” E,4,, gīya- 
manapadarthasamsargatmakavakyarthabhita’ E, || "nātyavisayasya] D M, T, Ej" Er Ej4,M* 
E>, "nātyārthagatavisayatve 'sya T4, "nātyārthagatavisayatve Ej; Ej," Exa) 2 bhavyavikala- 
sya] conj., bhāvyavikalasya X, Ej nrttavikalasya na E; 2-3 dašarūpake na na vidyate] D M, Tj, 
dasarūpake na vidyate Mj?" T, Ejo) Ex, da$arüpakena na vidyate E), da$arüpake vidyate E; 
3 ekapatraharyatvam] D M, T, Ei, ekapatraharyatvam T, E", ekapātrahārye tv Ey(2) E1% E2 || 
'pi] D Mj?? T, T, Zp, om. M, || priyatama”] T, Ep, priyasama' D Mj?" T, Ei," Ea)", prayasata" M, 
3-266. "prabhrtau] T, Xp, "prabhrto D M, "prabhrtayo T, 


6 I read as a conjecture bhavyavikalasya, ‘not devoid of a bhavya, understanding bhavya’ as 
akin to anukarya or abhineya, the representational content—be it a specific character or an 
emotional state—to be brought into being on the stage by an actor, in order for it to be per- 
ceived by a spectator as if directly present in front of him. The abhedapaksin's argument will 
in fact be devoted to developing both of these ideas: in dance, we perceive specific charac- 
ters, and the contents of the songs are brought into being by the dancer through abhinaya. 
The same term, bhavya, is used in the commentary on the lasyariga trimūdhaka, one of the 
musical and dance pieces used in the sukumara pürvaranga (cf. § 2.3.2). This lasyanga, it is 
said, does not contain any ornamental acting, i.e. the costume indicating a specific character 
(aharya). However, some representational content (bhavya) is found in it, which entails the 
presence of a text and hence of its vocal enactment. Cf. ABh ad N$ 31.358, vol. 4, p. 279: trividho 
'bhinayo jayeta. āhāryasyātrābhāvāt. bhavyam tu kimcid bhavatiti jfíapayisyate na pathyam 
svalpam ity atreti (NS 31.360). tenavaciko ‘py abhinayo 'sty eva. The lasyariga saindhava (defined 
in N$ 31.360, quoted here), on the contrary, is said to contain no vocal enactment whatsoever. 
The use of the word bhāvya also resonates with N$ 4.262b, where it is said that dance does not 
bring any object into being (na capy arthasya bhavakam). Note, however, that Abhinavagupta 
will interpret the word artha in this line of the purvapapaksa in different ways. 
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[1.3.2] In the first place, one sees that enactment (abhinaya) is used [in 
dance] with reference to a dramatic text (nātya), in which the word mean- 
ings (padartha) and the sentence meanings (vakyartha) are rendered through 
singing. [Such uses of enactment] are not without some representational con- 
tent to be brought into being (bhāvya).* [1.3.3] Moreover, it is not that internal 
differences in characteristics (avantaravailaksanya) do not occur among the 
ten dramatic genres (dašarūpaka) [listed by Bharata]." The characteristic of 
being enacted by a single actor (ekapatraharyatva)?, as well as the use of state- 


7 Iread a double negation (na na vidyate) as in M,*, D, and T,, since we need a positive state- 
ment here to comply with the argument: internal differences in characteristics, accounting 
for subdivisions, are found within the group of the ten dramatic genres, and yet they are all 
classified as dramatic forms (rüpaka) and are all considered to be nātya. Characteristics dif- 
ferentiating the various dramatic genres are, for instance, the number of acts, the type and 
number of characters, the rasas involved, etc. Although, as the abhedapaksin will show, in 
dance one performer alone is present on stage and enacts a dialogue with other, absent char- 
acters by means of the theatrical convention of akasabhasita (see n. 10 below), the same 
occurs from time to time even in the dramatic genres, so it cannot constitute a valid criterion 
for distinguishing dance from theatre. As the abhedapaksin will argue, what primarily char- 
acterizes drama is the union of a text and its enactment through bodily gestures and voice, 
and these may be found, although in different proportions and with slight differences, in the 
various dramatic genres as well as in dance. Since dance contains songs, here intended as a 
dramatic text (nātya=rūpaka=kāvya), and movements (nrtta=angaviksepa=angikabhinaya), 
it conforms to this definition of theatre. The bhedapaksin will later argue that the difference 
lies in the very fact that in dance the text is delivered through singing and not through vocal 
acting (vacikabhinaya) [1.5]. This position will be refuted through the same argument used 
here, namely that internal differences leading to minor differences or mere subdivisions can 
be seen in all dramatic genres [1.5.1]. 

8 I follow the manuscripts and Kavi and read an abstract ekapātrahāryatvam. The term patra 
is formed by the root pā plus the agentive suffix -tra, and literally means ‘vessel’, ‘cup’, a term 
commonly used to designate both the actor and the character represented. I render it here as 
asingle actor reporting the dialogues of other characters. Obviously enough, the opponent is 
thinking about dance forms in which a single performer is present on stage, a situation com- 
parable to the dramatic genre of the monologue play (Bhana), performed as a solo (cf. n. 11 
below). Another dramatic genre that can be performed by a single actor, and optionally by 
two, is the Vithi. Cf. N$ 19.12cd. 
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bhrtau tadvisayoktipratyuktyadiprayogo nātye 'pi aka$abhasitadau bhāņarū- 


pake ca vidyate. 


[1.3.4] yathaha rahulah: 


‘parokso 'pi hi vaktavyo narya pratyaksavat priyah | 
sakhi ca natyadharmo 'yam bharatenoditam dvayam ||’ iti. 


1 “pratyukty*] Xy g, "prayukty" Ex”! || "bhāsitādau] Xy Lg, "bhāsitatvādau T, 1-2 bhāņarū- 
pake ca] Xy Xj bhāņe rūpake E, 3 yathāha] T, T, Ex, te ca yathāha D MjP* Ejo) Eyqy, te ca 
yathāhu M,*, ca yathāha Ej; 4 parokso 'pi hi] T4 Ej; Exp, parokso 'pi D M, Tj, parokse 'pi ca 
Eio, parokse 'pi hi Ej; E> 5 iti] D M, T; £p om. Ty 


9 


10 


11 


Uktipratyukti is dialogue enacted through statements and counterstatement, for instance 
questions and answers. In the chapter on the ‘harmonious acting’ (sāmānyābhinaya), the 
uktipratyukti is defined as one of the twelve ways to deliver a text, i.e. the ‘dialogue’ (sam- 
lāpa). See NŚ 22.56ab: uktipratyuktisamyuktah samlāpa iti kirtitah | ‘The one called “dialo- 
gue” (samlapa) consists of statements (ukti) and counterstatement (pratyukti). Although 
it is usually carried out by two actors, a dialogue can be enacted even by a single performer, 
as suggested in this passage, provided that he uses the convention called akasabhasita (see 
following note). 

The convention called ‘speaking to the sky’ (akasabhasita) is defined in the chapter on the 
‘pictorial acting’ (citrabhinaya), along with other stage directions. See N$ 25.86cd—88ab: 
dürasthabhasanam yat syad asariranivedanam || paroksāntaritam vakyam akasavacanam 
tu tat | tatrottarakrtair vakyaih samlapam samprayojayet || nanakaranasamyuktaih kavya- 
bhavasamutthitaih | ‘Addressing [someone] staying at a distance, communicating with 
somebody absent or speaking to someone hidden or not in sight, is called “speaking to 
the sky”. In it, [the actor] should deliver a dialogue by means of replies arisen from the 
emotional states [present] in the poetic text and variously occasioned. Although this con- 
vention is prominent in monologue plays, as these are performed by a single actor, it is not 
confined to them, as it occurs at times in other genres too. Generally speaking, in the aka- 
Sabhasita, a question is asked, followed by stage directions such as 'ākāše, 'akase karnam 
dattvā, etc. Before the answer of the absent character is reported, the character on stage 
addresses him with the question: What do you say?’ (kim brütha? | kim bravisi?). 

The Bhàna, or monologue play, is one of the ten dramatic genres canonized in the Natya- 
šāstra. Its peculiarity is that of having a single actor, with the presence of other characters 
suggested through stage directions such as the akasabhasita. The Bhana is defined in NS 
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ments and counterstatements (uktipratyukti)? concerning a lover, a friend, or 
other [characters], even when they are not present [on stage], occurs also in 
theatre, [namely] in [the case of stage conventions] such as the [one called] 
‘speaking to the sky’ (akasabhasita)!9, as well as in the dramatic genre of the 
monologue play (Bhana).!! 

[1.3.4] As Rahula said:!? 


Indeed the lover, though absent [from the scene], should be addressed by 
the heroine as if he were actually present. The same holds for her friend. 
Such is the theatrical convention (natyadharma); the two [conventions] 
have been stated by Bharata.'^ 


18.107cd-110: bhanasyapi tu laksanam atah param sampravaksyami || ātmānubhūtašamsī 
parasamsrayavarnanavisesas tu | vividhasrayo hi bhano vijfieyas tv ekahāryaš ca || parava- 
canam ātmasamstham prativacanair uttarottaragrathitaih | ākāšapurusakathitair angavi- 
kārair abhinayais caiva || dhürtavitasamprayojyo nānāvasthāntarātmakas caiva | ekanko 
bahucestah satatam karyo budhair bhanah || ‘I will next define the monologue play. The 
monologue play is based on many [characters] but it is enacted by a single [performer], 
who relates what he himself has experienced, but also describes what concerns others. 
The speech of others rests on the [actor] himself, [who enacts it] by means of replies, ren- 
dered in dialogue and uttered to others as if they were present (lit. “uttered to people in 
the sky”), and by means of facial expressions and enactments. Experts should make use of 
rogues (dhurta) and pimps (vita) and should always execute the monologue play as con- 
taining various situations, one single act, and many actions. The most famous example of 
Bhāņa is the Caturbhani, ‘The Quartet of Causeries, a canonical group of four monologue 
plays, translated in Dezsó & Vasudeva 2009. 

12 I follow T, and T, and read yathaha. On Rahula, see § 1.4.1, n. 123. 

13 Note that the dialogue that occurs between the heroine and a friend in the absence of 
her beloved, taken here as a case illustrating a similarity in the means of communication 
used in both dance and theatre, is exemplified by Bharata in NŚ 4.309 as a typical dramatic 
situation where dance should be avoided: sakhipravrtte samlape tatha 'samnihite priye | na 
hinrttam prayoktavyam yasyā và prositah priyah || ‘Analogously, dance should not be used 
when a dialogue occurs with a female friend, and the lover is absent, or else, with regard to 
[a heroine] whose lover has set out on a journey” Here, however, Rahula is most certainly 
referring to dance performed outside the story of the play; thus the rule does not apply. 

14 The context in which this quotation occurs is unknown, but we can safely take the neuter 
dvayam to refer collectively to the two modes of presentation, the worldly convention 
(lokadharma/lokadharmi) and the theatrical convention (nātyadharma/nātyadharmī), 
on which see § 3.4.2, n. 160. The object of the present quotation is the stage convention 
called ākāšabhāsita, by which absent characters can be addressed by a single character 
on stage. This is regarded as an element of natyadharmi (cf. N$ 13.76c, and ABh ad locum, 
vol. 2, p. 216: anuktam šrūyate, ākāšabhāsitam ca. ' When] what has not actually been told 
is heard and when a voice speaks to the sky[, that is a case of natyadharmi] ). 
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[1.3.5] tatha bhāņa evaikaki va yo yojyo nekangahariny api munināpi vaksya- 
te ‘bhanavac caikaharyam syat' iti. 
[1.3.6] varttikakrtapy uktam: 


'vacyanugate 'bhinaye pratipadye 'rthe ca gatraviksepaih | 
ubhayor api hi samāne ko bhedo nrttanatyagatah ||’ 


[1.4] 


atrocyate, saksadbuddhyabhavan na natyam. 


1 bhāņa evaikaki] conj., bhāņaivaikākī D M, TjP*, bhanaivaikakim T,?°, bhane vaikaki T4, bhane 
caikaki E, bhāņas caikaki E; || và yo yojyo] D M, Ej; E1 E2, và yojyà T,*°, và yo yojya T,P*, và 
yojyo T, Ejo || "hāriņy api] Ej; "hārīņi D M, T,P*, "harinyo 'gni T, "hārīņya T4?5, "harini Ey) E14) 
E, 1-2 munināpi vaksyate] conj., munina vivaksyate D M; T4, muninapi vaksyante Tj, munina 
hivaksyate?, 2 bhànavac]Xy, bhanakavac X; || caikahāryam] T, X; caitahāryah D M, T, 3 
vārttikakrtāpy] T, T4 £p vārttikam krtvāpy D M, Tr! 4 vācyānugate 'bhinaye] T, Xç, vācyānu- 
gatena ye D M, T, | ca] £m Ep 'piE, 5 hisamane ko] T,** X, hi samo ’neko D M, TjP5, samane 
hi eko T, || ^natyagatah] Zm E10) Ex" Era)" E», "nātyayoh ErP: Ex) — 6 atrocyate] D M, 
T, E, iti atrocyate T4, athocyate E; || saksad"] E(2)** E,(4)** Ey, saksatksu' D M, T,P*, yadi saksad" 
T1** E, 9P* Ez, sāksā(...)* T4, sāksātkāra” E,(?5, yadi sāksātkāra” Ej,P* || 'abhavan] Tj? X, °a 
bhārān D M, Ts, "abhāvānātyan T, || na natyam] Ej, E14» natyam Xy Eia) ErP: Ers, na 
natyam iti E; 


15 I have corrected bhāņaka into bhāņa, as in the manuscripts, which is confirmed by N$ 
31.332ab, where the lāsya dance is equated with the dramatic genre Bhana on the basis 
of their having a single performer: bhanavac caikahāryam sydd ūhyavastu ca tad bhavet 
| [The /asya] should be performed by a single actor, like the Bhana, and its theme has 
to be suggested.’ See also ABh ad locum, vol. 4, p. 271: bhana ivaikaprayojyam iti. ekena 
patrena harantyam nirvahyam iti yavat. A similar quotation is also found with reference 
to the theatrical lasyarigas, described in ch. 19 (cf. NS 19.117d: bhana ivaikaprayojyani), amo- 
rous vignettes added to the various theatrical genres in the appropriate place and aimed 
at charming the audience. On the difference between these two types of lāsyānīgas, see 
$2.34. In the Avaloka ad Dašarūpaka 1.8 and in Bhavaprakasana 9 (p. 256), the seven nrtya- 
bhedas (cf. § 2.1, n. 16) are also collectively called bhanavat. 

16 I conjecture a reading bhāņa evaikākī, similar to bhāņaivaikākī in D and M, possibly 
resulting from the incorrect application of sandhi rules. The locative nekangahariny api 
parallels the locative bhane, although it looks like a conjecture by Kavi. However, it is sup- 
ported by the reading arigahariny in T,, suggesting that something was missing thereafter. 
T, signals this with a dot in the manuscript. The compound anekāngahārin, which is a 
hapax in the Abhinavabharati, must be a bahuvrihi referring to the lasya, a kind of dance 
used in the delicate type of preliminary rite (sukumāra-pūrvaranga), whose limbs (lasya- 
rgas) are explained in the chapter on tāla (‘rhythm’) (N$ 31). The lasyarigas described in 
ch. 31 are musical pieces connected with dance and based on the sentiment of love. Accor- 
ding to Abhinavagupta, they substitute the arigas of the vehement purvaranga described 
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[1.3.5] In the same way, with the words '[the /asya dance] should be enacted 
by a single performer, just like the Bhana’ (NS 31.332a),5 the sage [Bharata] too 
will say that the [performer] employed in that very Bhana performs alone, just 
as one performs [alone the /asya dance of the pūrvaranga], endowed with dif- 
ferent limbs (anekangaharin).16 

[1.3.6] Even the author of the Varttika!" has said: 


When the acting (abhinaya) follows the content expressed [in the text] 
(vacya) and the meaning (artha) is conveyed through bodily movements 
(gatraviksepa), since these two are common to both dance and theatre, 
what difference [can there ever be] between the two?'8 


[1.4 Objection of the bhedapaksin:] 


On this point, we reply? that [dance] is not [identical to] theatre because it 
lacks an evident cognition (saksatkarabuddhi) [of the characters and the con- 
tents enacted]. 


in the fifth chapter (cf. § 2.3.2). I take the masculine in ekākī yojyah to refer to an impli- 
cit nata- or prayoktr-. The reading muninā hi vaksyate adopted in the editions has been 
corrected to munināpi vaksyate, following the manuscripts’ vivaksyate, which exhibits the 
pilvi confusion common in Malayalam script. I interpret this difficult passage as connec- 
ting the conventions proper to the Bhana, such as the akasabhasita, with the lasya dance 
described in N$ 31, based on their being performed by a single actor. The presence of the 
akasabhasita in the lasyangas will be refuted in 6.5.1. 

17 Three references are made in chapter 4 to a lost work called Varttika, which cannot be 
taken with certainty as a 'Gloss' commenting on the entire Natyasastra. In the last quota- 
tion (see ABh ad N$ 4.320), the work is attributed to Harsa, possibly the same Sri Harsa, 
whose verses in āryā metre are mentioned in other quotations from different chapters of 
the Abhinavabharati. See § 1.4.1, n. 132. 

18 The verse is in arya metre, with 12 mātrās in the first and third pādas, 18 in the second, and 
15 in the fourth. The question is rhetorical: the words abhinaya and gatraviksepa refer to 
the canonical definitions of theatre and dance respectively. 

19  Ifollow the reading atrocyate, as in E; and in the manuscripts, although athocyate in 
E; would have been preferable. The expression athocyate generally introduces an inter- 
mediate proposal, which might take the form of an objection, while atrocyate marks 
the end of a pürvapaksa, or the answer of the siddhāntin on some specific point of the 
objector's argument. It seems more likely that more pūrvapaksins are debating here, while 
Abhnavagupta's position will be given only after the adversaries' theories have been pre- 
liminarily refuted. The position advanced in the intermediate proposal is not completely 
untenable for Abhinavagupta, it just needs to be refined in order to convincingly refute all 
the objector's arguments. 
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[1.4.1] tad asat, iyam priyatamagunakirtanapara nrtyati, khandita nrtyati, 
kalahantarita nrtyati—iti buddheh sambhavat. yad aha: 


‘ya caivam gunakirtanavacanesu priyatamasya samrakta | 
sakhyah samaksam uccaih pramada saivanukarya 'tra ||’ 


etenotsahagatavyanam arthe 'nukaryatvam darsitam. 


1 iyam] D M; T, Xp, idam T, || 'para] DM, T, gj 'paT4, 2 iti buddheh] Ej) E14) Ez, (...) bu- 
dhaih D M, ity et buddheh T,**, ity etadbuddheh T, TyP° Ey) 3 caivam"] Ty, caivamvidha' D 
M, T, X; || samraktā] T,*€ T, X, samraktah DM,T,P° 4 sakhyāh] T, Xz, samkhyah D M, T, || 
samaksam]T, X, samartham D M, samamrksam T, || 'tra] DM, T, £p tretyadiT, 5 "agātavyā- 
nām] £p, 'àgatavyànam D M° T, "āgāntavyaunām M,* || "nukaryatvam] T,*° Xz, sukaryatvam 
DM, T,» 


5-280.2 etenotsahagatavyanam»'padamacüdamanis' iti] p.n.p. T, 


20 ‘Praising the qualities’ (gunakirtana) is one of the ten stages of desire (dašakāmāva- 
sthà) mentioned in NŚ 22.169172: abhildsa (desire), cintana (preoccupation), anusmrti 
(remembrance), gunakirtana (praising the qualities), udvega (distress), vilapa (lamenta- 
tion), unmdda (madness), vyadhi (illness), jadatā (apathy), and marana (death). In the 
stage called gunakirtana, the woman remembers her lover with contrasting feelings of 
happiness and sadness. For a comprehensive treatment of these ‘étapes de l'amour, see 
Insler 1988. 

21 These two are among the eight types of heroines (astanāyikās) described in NS 24. The 
one called khaņditā is the woman who, discovering the infidelity of her husband, is enra- 
ged with him. The kalahāntaritā is a woman whose husband forsakes her as the result of 
a love quarrel. Quite contrary to these statements, in NŠ 4.308 such kinds of heroines are 
explicitly forbidden to dance: khaņditā vipralabdhā va kalahantaritapi và | yasminn ange 
tu yuvatir na nrttam tatra yojayet || Dance should not be employed in those parts where 
the young heroine is a deceived woman, a woman away from her lover, or a woman sepa- 
rated [from her beloved in consequence of] a quarrel. Interestingly, Abhinavagupta will 
interpret this and the following verses as referring to a prohibition about abstract dance 
being performed on a sung text depicting a lovelorn situation for the heroine, and not 
to the prohibition of narrative dance altogether. In such songs, abstract dance would be 
reserved for the instrumental parts, which do not bear a meaningful text. 

22  Ireadevam guna' as in T4, in order to have an āryā metre with 12 + 18 + 12 + 15 mātrās. The 
quotation is untraced, but might likewise belong to the Varttika. The name pramadā is a 
generic designation for the woman in love. It seems that one of the new spectacular forms 
mentioned by Abhinavagupta, namely the Sidgaka, consisted of the depiction of love in 
separation (vipralambha), executed by the heroine through a description of the qualities 
of the beloved to her friend. Although this form is defined later on in the chapter, I believe 
that this quotation rather refers to one of the lasyarigas described in ch. 31 as a limb of 
the sukumāra purvaranga (cf. § 2.3.2), namely the one called trimüdhaka, which stands 
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[1.4.1] [The abhedapaksin:] This is unsound, since cognitions having the form 
‘she is dancing, intent upon praising the qualities of the beloved,”° ‘a deceived 
heroine (khaņditā) is dancing’, and ‘a heroine separated [from her lover] by a 
quarrel (kalahāntaritā) is dancing"! arise [while seeing a dance performed]. As 
has been said: 


And that very woman in love (pramada) has to be represented (anukarya) 
here, who is passionately engaged in praising the qualities of [her] 
beloved in this manner, talking aloud in front of her friend.?? 


With this we have shown that [also in dance] there is a mimetic presentation 
(anukaryatva) of the content of songs about the valour (utsaha) [of the lover ].23 


in the delicate purvaranga for the mahācārī of the vehement pürvaraniga. This is defined 
in NŚ 31.355 as follows: anisthuraslaksnapadam gandharijatim āšritam | caficatputena yo- 
ktavyam trimüdham dvikalena tu || Abhinavagupta explains the word anisthura’ as follows 
(ABh ad lucum, vol. 4, p. 278): atha mahācārīsthānakam trimūdhakam. anisthureti. praya- 
todyuktakantasya paurusapradhanam gunanikaram varnayet. yatra kavyartha utsaho và 
syad athaveti raudrasthānikatvakrtauddhatyāl labdham. ‘Now he explains the [lasyariga 
called] trimūdhaka, which [is employed] in the place of the mahacari [of the vehement 
purvaranga]. The word “not harsh" means: she should illustrate the collection of quali- 
ties, predominantly manly, of the beloved she longs for, who has set out [on a journey] 
(read prayāta” for prayata’?). [The trimūdhaka should contain verses (pada)] in which 
the content of the poetic text is valour (utsāha), or else [in which the verses] are obtained 
from the vehement quality (auddhatya) based on [the fact that the trimūdhaka] stands in 
the place of the [rasa of] heroism[, which is central in the mahdcari]. The fact that the 
dancer is alone on the stage, although she appears to speak to an absent friend, has been 
already justified by the use of the natyadharmi in the lasyarigas which, like the Bhana, are 
executed by a single performer (cf. n. 14). 

23 Since the woman is talking about the qualities of her lover, the content of her speech 
will be valour (wtsaha), which is the stable state (sthayibhava) generally attributed to a 
hero (cf. also the parallel from ch. 31 in the previous note: yatra kavyartha utsaho và syad). 
This suggests that the dancer is making a mimetic presentation (anukara) of some tex- 
tual content, if just through her singing, but most probably also through bodily gestures 
and movements following the song of a vocalist, as explained for the lasyanga trimū- 
dhaka (ABh ad NŚ 31.357, vol. 4, p. 279): trividho 'bhinayo jayeta, aharyasyatrabhavat. ‘The 
threefold enactment should be produced, since the costume is absent here’. This will be 
clarified in the answer to the pūrvapaksa; see below, 6.5.2, n. 178 and 180. In conclusion, 
the abhedapaksin's claim is that in dance there is anukaryatva of the character and of 
the mood, in this case utsaha. This implies in turn that there is a bhāvya, an object to be 
brought into being. On the Varttika's claim of the identity between dance and theatre— 
based on their common mimetic character (tulyanukaratva)—in ABh ad NŚ 4.320, see 


$144. 


5 
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[1.5] 


atha giyamanarupakabhinayadarsanat natyato vailaksanyam. 

[1.5.1] na tat tavat, vailaksanyamatraprayojakavantarabhedasya sarvatra 
sambhavad iti hy uktam. na cedam vailaksanyam, natye 'pi tasya bhavat. va- 
ksyate cangopangakasarirabhinayalaksanavidhau: 


‘sthane dhruvasv abhinayo yah kriyate harsasokarosadyaih | 
bhavarasasamprayuktair jfieyam natyayitam tad api ||’? iti. 


1 ^rüpakabhinaya'] D M, T,P* X; "rūpakādinaya" T,?¢ || “darsanat natyato] D My T; Ey) E14, Es, 
"daršanam natyato Ej; Ey) Eja"^ — 2 na] Ero) Eja, Ez om. D M; T; Ey — 3-4 vaksyate] 
DM, T1P* Xy vaksyatve T,** 4 cāngopāngaka”] E,(2) Ej4) Ez, pādmaka” D M; Ej(??*, 'patmaka* 
T?c, 'pàtmaka" T;P*, angopangaka® Ej; padmaka” Egg 5 abhinayo] D M, TjP* X; adinayo 
T,°¢ || yah] NS 22.49, 'yam D M, T, yat X; || “rosadyaih] X; "dosādyaih D M, T, 6 "samprayu- 
ktair] NS 22.49, 'samprayuktam Z, prayuktam D M, T, || api] NS 22.49, ca Ej; E14 E2, om. D M, 
Eig v Ty 


a N$ 22.49: sthane dhruvasv abhinayo yah kriyate harsasokarosadyaih | bhavarasasamprayu- 
ktair jfieyam natyayitam tad api || 


24 In Kavyanusasana 8.2-4, Hemacandra distinguishes between pathya-rüpaka and geya- 
rupaka. In the first, the dramatic text is predominant; in the second, it is music and dance. 
The geyarūpakas of the Kavyanusasana correspond roughly to the various nrtyaprabha- 
ndas and uparüpakas of the subsequent tradition (see n. 30 below), forms that might have 
been present in the mind of the opponent, since they will explicitly be dealt with in 1.6 
below. Here, however, the object of reference could still be the /asyangas of dance. 
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[1.5 Intermediate proposal of the bhedapaksin:] 


Now, we argue that there is [still] a difference in characteristics from theatre, 
since [in dance] we see the enactment (abhinaya) of a dramatic text that is 
sung (gtyamana-ruüpaka)|, while in theatre the text is recited |.?^ 

[1.5.1 The abhedapaksin:] First of all, such [a difference] does not hold, since 
we have already said that a secondary distinction leading to a general differ- 
ence in characteristics can be found in all [dramatic genres]. Furthermore, this 
is not [even] a [substantial] difference in characteristics, since [the enactment 
of a text delivered through singing] also occurs in theatre. And this will be 
expressed in the instruction on the characteristics of the corporal acting (sart- 
rābhinaya) through the major and minor limbs:?5 


The enactment (abhinaya), carried out at the proper time during [the per- 
formance of] dhruva songs, by [the performers] intent (samprayukta) on 
the bhavas and rasas, by means of [such movements and facial expres- 
sions suggestive of] joy, grief, anger, and so forth, is also called a 'simili- 
drama’ (nātyāyita). (NS 22.49)?6 


25 The reference is to the ‘corporal harmonious acting’ (Sarira-samanyabhinaya), which 
includes the natyayita (‘simili-drama’ or ‘pseudo-drama’), quoted next as one of its six 
registers defined in N$ 22.44—50. 

26 I translate the verse, which is in arya metre, by supplying what is missing from Abhi- 
navagupta's commentary on it in ABh ad N$ 22.49, vol. 3, p. 173: bhavair vyabhicaribhih 
rasaih svasthāyibhih ye samprayuktā avistah tatsampadanaikamanasah prayoktaras tair 
[...] yo ’bhinayah šārīro nātyāyitam. [...] harsadibhir iti tatsūcakair angopangasattvair ity 
arthah (for a translation, see Bansat-Boudon 1992: 377; 383-384). The definition quoted 
here refers to the second kind of nātyāyita, where a dhruva song, embedded in the dra- 
matic text by the poet or stage director, is delivered by a vocalist and enacted simultan- 
eously orimmediately afterwards by the actor. The singing can be optionally accompanied 
by instrumental music, however the dhruvā is defined primarily as a song (gana). On the 
two types of natyayita, cf. § 3.2, n. 53. The characteristic common to the two nātyāyitas 
is that the actor becomes the spectator of a drama embedded within the main drama. 
Only in relation to the characters of the main play is the natyayita a drama (nātya), while 
for us spectators it is a pseudo-drama, whence its name. On the natyayita, see Bansat- 
Boudon 1992: 377-384 and 1995. On dhruvā songs, see Bansat-Boudon 1992: 206—213 and 
Gupt 1987—1988. 
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uparafijakam api tatra gitam natyavad rüpakam vacyabhinayas ca vyakta iti 
tatprayoga$ ca sarvatra. 

[16] dombikaprasthanasidgakabhanakabhanikaragakavyader dašarūpaka- 
laksanenasamgrahan natyad bheda iti cet, [1.6.1] na tad aikantikam, totakapra- 
karanikarasakaprabhrtes tadasamgrhitasyapi nātyarūpatvāt, 'kohalas tu bra- 
viti' iti ca pariharasya samanatvat. 


1 natyavad rüpakam] conj., natyayavarüpaka' D M,, natyayavadrüpaka' T,, natyavayavarüpaka" 
Eia nātyāyitam rūpakam Ej5; Ej — 1-2 nātyavad=>tatprayogas ca] natyayitam rüpakam iti 
tatprayogas ca vadyabhinayayor vyaktah E; 1 vacyabhinayas] conj., "vādyabhinayo D M, 
"vādyabhinnayayo T,, vadyabhinayayos E, E1(2), vacyabhinayayos E; — 2 tatprayogas ca] E,P*, 
tatprayogasya D M, T, E,°°E, 2-3 sarvatra. dombika’] X, sarvatrastho 'mbika' DM, T, 3 
*sidgakabhanaka’ | T, E,(2) Ey4), "sidgabhāņaka" D M", *sidgata" M,, *sidgakabhana’ E,, "šilpa- 
kabhana’ Ejo) || “ragakavyader daša”| Xz, 'ragakavyade$e D M, TPs, ragakakhyade$e T6 3—4 
"laksaņenāsamgrahān] Xy, "laksaņenāyam grhan D M, T, 4 na] D M; T, Ej, om. Er Ey 
E; || tad aikantikam] Ei) Ex, daikantikam D M, T,, tad anaikantikam Ej, E 4-5 totaka- 
prakaraņikā”] Ej, Ej45, todaprakaranika" D M, T1P*, todaprakaranita’ T,**, totakaprakarana" Ej), 
trotakaprakaranika' E; 5 "rāsakaprabhrtes] X; "sakāh gabhrtes D M, T, || "grhītasyāpi] Ej; 
Ea) E» "grhītasthavi D M; T, "grhītam, tathāpi Ejo) || "rūpatvāt] M, T, Xj 'rüpyatvat D 5-6 
tu braviti] Xg tadvatīti DM, T, 6 iti] Xg om. D M; T, 


27 The text of the editions is not satisfactory here, and the only manuscripts available have 
corrupt readings. I read vacya’ instead of vddya’, as corrected in Ei, possibly on the 
basis of a conjecture by Krishnamoorthy, although it is not mentioned as such. Unfortu- 
nately, no Malayalam manuscript is available to check, as T, is lacunose here. The reading 
vācya agrees with the argument advanced so far, namely that since both dance and theatre 
present a dramatic text (rüpaka) connected with the enactment of textual content (vācyā- 
bhinaya), no difference can be postulated between them (cf. the verse attributed to the 
varttikakara above, in 1.3.6, starting with vacyanugate 'bhinaye'). The corruption to vādyā- 
bhinayayoš and the reading of a dual might have taken place since enactment (abhinaya), 
vocal music (gita), and instrumental music (vadya) are often mentioned together in the 
Abhinavabharati as the fundamental components of nātya. Here, however, the emphasis 
is slightly different, since it is the combination of a text and its enactment that is consi- 
dered enough to define a form as theatrical (nātyavad, as in T,), even if the text might be 
sung by a vocalist. The reading nātyavad recalls the explanation of the nātyāyita in ABh 
ad NS 22.49, vol. 3, p. 173: andtyam api nātyam iva šāsate (vol. 3, p. 173, with natyam correc- 
ted into anātyam, following Bansat-Boudon 1992: 384), ‘although it is not a dramatic text, 
the [dhruva song] governs [the acting] just like a dramatic text’ (For the full passage, see 
Bansat-Boudon 1992: 383-384, and cf. below, n. 182). Similarly, in the thirty-second chap- 
ter, the opinion is reported that the dhruva—the type of song in the nātyāyita on which 
the comparison with dance is constructed—is nothing but a dramatic composition that is 
sung: ata eva laksye gtyamanam rūpakam eva dhruvety ahuh (ABh ad NŚ 32.8, vol. 4, p. 292). 

28 Iread iti cen na tad aikantikam and supply a missing aksara (ta)d dropped in the manu- 
scripts. The alternative is to read, along with E; iti cet, tad anaikantikam. The savyabhicara- 
hetu, or logical reason endowed with exceptions, is classified in the Nyaya tradition as 
an instance of ‘apparent reason’ (hetu-ābhāsa) and is defined as inconclusive (anaikā- 
ntika). It is considered to be such when the reason does not coexist uniquely, totally, 
and constantly with the thing to be established (sadhya), since it is either too gene- 
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Although the song there (i.e. in the natyayita) is meant for allure (upara- 
jaka), it is a dramatic text (rūpaka) just like a drama (natyavad), and the 
enactment of the textual content (vācya) is also evident (vyakta).?7 And thus 
the practice of [enacting the content of a text that is sung] is [found] every- 
where[, be it dance or theatre]. 

[1.6] It might be argued that [forms of performance] such as the Dombika, 
the Prasthana, the Sidgaka, the Bhanaka, the Bhanika, the ragakavya, etc. 
are different from theatre since they are not included in the definition of 
the ten dramatic genres (dašarūpaka). [1.61] [Our answer is that] the reason 
[provided] is not conclusive (aikāntika),?$ because forms such as the Totaka, 
the Prakaranika, and the Rasaka [definitely] have a theatrical nature, even 
though they have not been included in the [canonical list of the ten dramatic 
genres],?? and because the refutation [having the form] ‘But Kohala mentions 
[them]' will apply to both [sets of staged forms not included in Bharata's enu- 
meration of the ten dramatic genres ].3% 


ral or too particular. See for instance Foucher 1949: 126—127 and Matilal 1990: 54—56. In the 
case at hand, the logical reason is too general or over-inclusive since it extends to other 
genres too, such as the Totaka, the Prakaranika, and the Rasaka, which some authors reco- 
gnize as forms of theatre. Hence the syllogism 'forms such as the Dombika and the others 
are different from theatre since they are not covered by the definition of the ten dramatic 
genres' is false. 

29 Totaka and Prakaraņikā are given in later treatises as dramatic genres and they are added 
to the canonical list of the ten rūpakas (81.3.3, n. 70). The Rasaka is variously treated as a 
dramatic form or as a form of dance. In the Abhinavabharati, for instance, the definition 
of the Rasaka is given together with those of the new genres, starting with the Dombika. 
It is possible, however, that another dramatic form called Rasakanka is referred to here. 
Abhinavagupta records a Rasakanka called Radhavipralambha composed by Bhejjala, and 
mentions it together with Rajasekhara’s Sattaka Karpuiramanjari as an instance of a dra- 
matic form (rūpaka) using mainly Prakrit language, namely the Saindhavabhasa. It is 
possible that the Rasaka, when mentioned together with the Totaka and Prakaranika, cor- 
responds to the Rasakanka, different from the Rasaka mentioned by Abhinavagupta as a 
form of dance along with Prerana, Ramakridaka, Hallisaka, etc. Abhinavagupta attributes 
the description of the multifariousness in the use of languages in the dasarüpaka, includ- 
ing the Sattaka and the Rasakanka, to Kohala, in ABh ad NŚ 19.131cd, vol. 3, p. 72: tena 
dasarüpakasya yad bhāsākrtam vaicitryam kohaladibhir uktam tad tha muninā saindha- 
vānganirūpaņe svikrtam eva. It is probably also Abhinavagupta who first attributed the 
mention of new dramatic genres to Kohala and others, as he states in ABh ad N$ 18.1, 
vol. 2 p. 407: uktavyakhyane tu kohaladilaksitatotakasattakarasakadisamgrahah phalam. 
However, in ABh ad N$ 18.6, vol. 2, p. 410, he states that Kohala and others just mentioned 
their names, while he will provide the definitions: tesam param kohaladibhir namama- 
tram pranitam. laksanena tv iha samgrhità eva te. 

30 On the attribution of the introduction of new dance genres in the dramatic lore to Kohala, 
for instance in the Alamkaracudamani ad Kāvyānušāsana, see below, n. 281, although the 
direct source for their definitions seems to be the Abhinavabharati. 
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[16.2] vaciko ‘py abhinaya āsīnapāthyādau kvacid asty eva, t‘aho gāņa- 
ganabulli bhana’} ityadau. aharyas tu pradhanyenaikah krtah, bhanadav api 
na ksane ksane parivartate. sattviko 'py angikrta eva kohaladyaih ‘sattvatirikto 
’bhinayah’@ ityadivacanam alikhadbhih. angikas tu sphuta evāsti. 

[1.7] dombikasidgakanam anyonyananvitatvam vakyanam iva samavakare 


1 abhinaya] M, Xj, abhinīya D Mj?" T, || *pathyadau] D M5" T, Xj ^padyadau M, 2 "bulli] D 
M, T;P* E, "valli E,, "brlliT,*< | ahàryas] DM, T; £p, āhāryikasE, 3 parivartate] Y parivartanta 
DM,T, || sattviko] Xy lāttviko D M, T, || kohaladyaih] D M, T, Xz, kohalādyais tu Mj?" || sattvā- 
tirikto] D M, T, E, sattviko tirikto E; 4 alikhadbhih] X, alikhadabhrih D M, T, || evasti] conj., 
vyavastri D M, vavasti T,, eva. astri (?) E, Ex:2)** Exs, eva. anyastrī” E, (P^ Ej4P^, eva. anyastri- 
pradhànanam E; 5 dombikāsidgakānām anyonyananvitatvam] X; (...)kacit gandhakathinya- 
nanvitatvam M,, dombi kācit gandhakathinyananvitatvam D M;**, dombikarsit gandhakanyo 
'nvitatvam T, 'dombi kacid granthakāthinyānanvitatvam Ej"! Ej2,"* Ej4)2, *dombikasidga- 
kānām anyonyān anucitatvam E," || samavakāre] D M, Xg samasamavakāre T, 


5-278.3 dombikāsidgakānām=strīpumbhāvasamāšrayam |] nanu dombikasingakadau anyo- 
nyanucitatvam vākyānām tata$ cananvaye katham rafijakatvam iti cet, na, devatastuteh stripum- 
bhavasamasrayasya ca $rügarasya sarvatranugamat. tatha caha—‘devastutyasrayakrtam stri- 
pumbhāvasamāšrayam | KAV 


a NŚ 22.2: sattvātirikto 'bhinayo jyestha ity abhidhiyate | samasattvo bhaven madhyah sattva- 
hino 'dhamah smrtah || 


31  Allthe four means of representation proper to theatre—the bodily (arigika), the vocal 
(vacika), the psychophysical (sattvika), and the ornamental (aharya)—are now weighed 
carefully as to their role in what the opponent considers to be ‘dance’. Internal diffe- 
rences in the use of the means of enactment, such as those seen in dance, will also be 
attributed to the different dramatic genres—what is regarded as ‘theatre’ proper—by the 
abhedapaksin. First of all, the lasyariga āsīnapāthya is presented as endowed with vocal 
enactment, something that is suggested by its name 'that which is recited while sitting. 
The āsīnapāthya referred to here is evidently the one described in ch. 31, which is an item 
of the sukumara type of purvaranga, and not the theatrical lasyariga with the same name, 
treated in ch. 19. The refutation of this argument later on, in fact, makes it clear that its 
performer is a dancer, not a dramatic actor. 

32 Untraced quotation in Prakrit or Apabhrarhéa. The same fragment appears later on in this 
chapter as aho gane' ityadi. In order to refute the argument that the /asyangas of dance 
contain vocal enactment, and hence are to be equated with theatre, the bhedapaksin will 
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[1.6.2] As to the vocal enactment (vacikabhinaya), it is indeed present some- 
times in [forms of dance] such as the dstnapathya and the other [lasyarigas of 
the pürvaranrga].?! As for instance in [the recitation of the following words]: 
+[...] 7.32 The ornamental [enactment] (āhārya) is mainly maintained as the 
same [throughout], as also in [theatrical forms such as] the monologue play 
(Bhana) etc., in which it does not change at each and every moment.?? And the 
psychophysical [enactment] (sattvika) is indeed included [in dance forms] by 
Kohala and others, when they comment on statements such as: 'The dramatic 
representation where sattva is abundant [is said to be superior] [the one hav- 
ing an ordinary sattva is said to be medium, and that which is devoid of sattva 
is known as inferior]’[, acknowledging different degrees of sattva in different 
forms of performance ].?^ The bodily [acting], in its turn, is indeed evident [in 
dance].35 

[1.7] If [you, the bhedapaksin, argue] that in the Dombika, Sidgaka, and the 
other [danced genres], the sentences, as it were (vākyānām iva), are reciproc- 
ally unconnected, while in the Samavakara[, which is a dramatic form,] the 


argue that this text, belonging to the /asyanga asinapathya, is a song and not a vocal enact- 
ment (cf. below n. 177). It is not surprising that the text is in some form of Middle Indic, 
since theatrical songs are mostly not in Sanskrit (cf. n. 171 below). Moreover, in the purva- 
ranga, in which these dance pieces are performed, there are no linguistic restrictions. 

33 The costume, or ornamental enactment (aharyabhinaya), is kept the same throughout 
the play as it merely identifies the single character in a Bhana, and not the other char- 
acters whose speeches are reported by him. On the /asyarigas of the purvaranga and the 
nrtyabhedas as being similar to the Bhana in this respect, see above, n. 16. 

34  Itranslate the root ālikh as ‘to comment, since the verse in question cannot possibly be 
attributed to Kohala, as it is found in N$ 22.2: sattvatirikto 'bhinayo jyestha ity abhidhtyate 
| samasattvo bhaven madhyah sattvahino dhamah smrtah || 'The acting where sattva is 
abundant is maintained to be superior, the one having an ordinary sattva as medium, and 
the one devoid of sattva is known as inferior’ Moreover, authors of šāstra are normally 
said to ‘utter’ (vac-) their texts, not to write them. The psychophysical acting (sattvikabhi- 
naya) concerns the emotional involvement of the actor and is achieved through a series of 
techniques aimed at displaying the same physical symptoms that intensely felt emotions 
provoke in real life, the so-called sattvikabhavas. On the topic of sattva, sattvikabhinaya, 
and sāttvikabhāva, see Bansat-Boudon 1991a and Malinar 2010. See also Cuneo & Ganser 
(forthcoming). 

35 I conjecture evāsti as belonging to the previous sentence, which has the advantage of 
maintaining at least one of the two 'ā of the manuscripts. 
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'py anganam asti pradhane 'rthe tatranvaya iti cet, [1.7.1] ihapi samanam, deva- 
tastuteh stripumbhavasrayasya ca srngarasya sarvatranugamat. tasyaiva ca pra- 
dhanyad vaksyati—‘devastutyasrayakrtam strīpumbhāvasamāšrayam [^ iti. ata 
eva cudamanidombikayam pratijfiatam 1'bindi vi dombi gunam vami sahii 


1 asti] Tj, astrī D M, Xx || samanam] Xg, samàna' D M, T, 2 $rhgàrasya] X5, om. D M, T, 
3 vaksyati] D M, TP: Xy yaksyati Tj?* || "stutyasraya'] Ejq5?* Ej, Era» 'stutyam traya’ D Mj, 
"stutyān traya” Tj, 'stutyatraya' Ej || iti. ata] D M, Ep iti ca ta T, iti tata Kav — 4 eva] D 
M; T, KAY, eva ca X; || cadamanidombikayam] D M5" T, X, KAV, cüdamani(...)mbikayam M, || 
bindi vi dombi gunam] T,*, bindihadombigunam D M" T,Pe, bindiguņam M, bimdugunam X, 
4-2804 bindi>um] he dvevi dombinavvamisahii homi haum | coriyamihunaham vammahasāru 
kahemi tau || Kav, hetthe vi dombi naccami sahii homi haum | coriyamihunaum vammahasāru 
kahemi tau || Bhayani || hodi hamu cori] T;?c, hodihavaco D M, T,P*, hodivaco X 


a NS 4.311312: devastutyasrayakrtam yad angam tu bhaved atha | māhešvarair angaharair 
uddhatais tat prayojayet || yat tu $rhgarasambaddham ganam strīpurusāšrayam | devikrtair 
angaharair lalitais tat prayojayet || 


36 An argument is presented here through the comparison between the Samavakara, one of 
the ten dramatic genres (dašarūpaka), and the new forms of staged dance, the Dombika, 
Sidgaka, etc. The implication seems to be that dramatic genres need mutual coherence 
between their parts to be effective, just like sentences need to be reciprocally connected to 
express their meaning. Dramatic forms find this connectedness in the main theme, while 
in dance, the argument goes, the various parts are mutually disconnected. The Samavakara 
is described in N$18.63—76 as having a particular structure as it consists of three acts (arika) 
quite different from one another: each act has a separate topic, a different kind of love, and 
deals with joy and sorrow. Abhinavagupta explains that although each act has a different 
topic, they are all ultimately connected with one another and the result of the whole play is 
reached only at the end of the third act. Each act is conceived as an intermediate sentence 
(avantaravakya) with respect to the play in its totality, the whole sentence (mahāvākya). 
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various parts are connected with reference to the main topic (artha),*% [1.7.1] 


[we reply that] also in this respect it is the same, because [in dance] all [the 


various parts] follow (anugama) the praise of the deities (devastuti) and the 


amorous rasa (srigara) that rests on the relationship between a man and a 
woman. And since this is the main [theme in dance], [Bharata] will say:'[Dance 
is] based on the praise of the deities and rests on the relationship between 


a man and a woman.” For the same reason, the [subject matter] in the Do- 
mbika called ‘The Crest-Jewel’ (Cudamani) is introduced as follows: 1'[...] I will 


37 


See ABh ad locum, vol. 2, pp. 437—438. The question of the connection between the dif- 
ferent parts of dance with one main theme is also discussed in the section on the lasya- 
ngas in ch. 31. These ‘elements of /dsya’ are in fact dance pieces that are performed one 
after the other in a delicate type of purvaranga (see § 2.3.2). They can have a single topic 
or different ones according to NŚ 31.331 (cf. $ 2.3.1, n. 80). Abhinavagupta explains that 
even when the topics are more than one, they are nevertheless connected with the main 
theme, and this concerns the love between a man and a woman. The same is said there 
of Dombikas, which also deal mainly with the theme of love. Cf. ABh ad N$ 31.331, vol. 4, 
p. 271: nanu prthagarthatve anyonyasambandhe vairasyam syād ity āšankyāha. tad angaih 
prthagartha iti. vacanasya pascat paripāthyā [to be corrected into paripathya?] vacana- 
ntaram ity anena kramena yady api sangatir nāsti tathāpi stripumsabhavarüpe pradhane 
the sarvam anvitam eva. tathā ca *dombikāsu sa evarthah [E,?°, dombikāsv ekarthah Ej9*] 
pradhānabhūta iti cūdāmaņau spastam evoktam. ‘Anticipating the objection, according 
to which, if there are several distinct topics, the mutual connection [between the parts] 
would be disregarded, [Bharata] says that “the [/asya] can have several topics, [in con- 
nection] with [its] limbs”. Although there might be no syntactic relation between two 
sentences that are consecutively recited, everything is nonetheless linked to the main 
topic, which is the relationship between a man and a woman. Analogously, that very 
topic is principal in Dombikas. This has been clearly stated with regard to the Cuda- 
mani. 

This quotation is a condensation of the twofold distinction of dance into a vehement 
(uddhata) or a delicate (sukumāra) style. This is first advocated in NŚ 4.268ab—269cd, in 
whose commentary the present argument is recalled [8.5.3], and reiterated in NŚ 4.311-312 
(cf. § 2.3.1, n. 77). 
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hodi hamu cori amihunadham mahasarukah hete um. ata eva ca sahrdayah 
smaranti ‘padamacudamania iti. 
[1.8] tasman nrttam natyad abhinnam tallaksanopetatvat. 


1 amihunadham] T, amibhunavidham D M,T,P°, amidunadham Z; || mahasarukah hete] Tc, 
mahasarakah gete D M, Xj, mahasarukah gete TjP* || eva ca] D M, TPS, eva T,*° X 1-2 


sahrdayah smaranti] X, sahrdayāsmarann iva D M, T, 2 padamacūdāmaņiā] conj., dhamacū- 
damania D M, T, vadhamacūdāmaņiā E,**, vasamacūdāmaņiā E,P* Ey, vadha(saymacūdāmaņia 
Bhayani || iti] D M; T; Ero: E14yP*, om. Eja) Erè EaP E 3 nrttam nātyād] T, £p, nrttana- 
tyād D M, T, || abhinnam] Xj, bhinnam X, Ej? EĻ 


1-286.3 ata eva>asiddham etat] p.n.p. KAV 


38 


This passage is corrupt beyond restoration, but an improvement of the text—a quotation 
from the Dombika Cūdāmaņi—as well as a partial translation have been proposed by Bha- 
yani on the basis of the better reading preserved in the Viveka ad Kavyanusasana (KAV), 
as well as on his own emendations of the text of Hemacandra. My own text, although bet- 
ween cruces, is based on T,*‘, since it contains the closest version to the one reconstructed 
by Bhayani. Compare the four texts: 

Xg: —bim dugu nam vamisahii—hodi va—co—amiduna—dham | mahasara kah ge 
teum || 


T,*<: bindi vi dombi gunamvami sahii hodi hamu coriamihunadham mahasaru kahhe 
teum || 

KAV: he dvevi dombi ņavvamisahii homi haum | coriyamihunaham vammahasāru 
kahemi tau || 

Bhayani: hetthe vi dombī naccami sahii X homi haum | coriamihunaham vammahasaru 
kahemi tau || 

Bhayani proposes that the second line be translated as: ‘I narrate to you clandestine 
intercourse, which is the essence of love” He furthermore identifies this quotation as 
being in Apabhrarhga, on the basis of some of the morphological elements it presents. 
He moreover suggests that the metre is a rāsaka, a rather popular metre of 21 mātrās, typi- 
cally used in the Apabhramáa literary genre called rasabandha (Bhayani 1993: 21-23). The 
soundness of Bhayani's translation—here adopted between cruces in the absence of a 
better interpretation—is partly confirmed by Abhinavagupta's statement just a few lines 
below: dombikadau tu kāmasyaiva pracchannarāgaparamarahasyopadešāt (see 2.2). This 
is based in its turn on the definition of the Dombika in the ABh, quoted from an unknown 
source and attributed to the 'ancients': channanuragagarbhabhir uktibhir yatra bhüpateh 
| avarjyate manah sā tu masrņā dombikā mata || (See 8.5.2). Another interesting parallel 
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narrate to you of clandestine intercourse, which is the essence of love'.38 For 


the same reason, connoisseurs (sahrdaya) call this by the name ‘The Foremost 


Crest-Jewel’ (Prathamacudamani).?? 


[18] That is why we conclude that dance is no different from theatre since it 


has the same characteristics.^? 


39 


40 


can be found in ABh ad N$ 31.331, vol. 4, p. 271: coriamikunabhavam maha sā kukuhe mitai, 
for which the editor has provided a Sanskrit gloss (chāyā) in brackets: (cauryamaithuna- 
bhavam mahat sà kukude mitre). This verse seems very close to the second part of the one 
quoted here and indeed Abhinavagupta says that this is how the main topic is announ- 
ced in the Dombika Cudamani. This passage in chapter 31 is part of the introduction to 
the treatment of the /asyangas, where Abhinavagupta compares the predominance of the 
amorous theme in the /asyarigas of the delicate type of purvaranga to that of the Dombika 
(cf. n. 36). 

According to Bhayani (1993: 24), this quotation might be taken as the end portion of a met- 
rical line, namely a post-caesura segment of ten mātrās conforming to the rasaka metre. 
The rāsaka has 21 mātras, with a caesura after the eleventh, twelfth, or thirteenth mātrās. 
In the same passage quoted above in n. 36, ABh ad N$ 31.331, vol. 4, p. 271, the text continues: 
tathā ca cirantano ‘yam (...)dayapravada(dah) padamacūdāmaņiyā (prathamacidamani- 
nā [chaya added by the editor]) iti. My reading is a conjecture based on this passage. 
Another possibility would be to have an equivalent for the word ‘love’ in the first part 
of the compound vadhama(madana?)-cüdamania' in the passage under discussion, so 
as to have the Dombikā referred to as the ‘Crest-Jewel of Love. Although the parallel in 
chapter 31is too corrupt to provide any firm understanding, it confirms that this is another 
name given to the Dombika Cudamani, and may eventually suggest the identification of 
the connoisseurs (sahrdaya) with the ‘ancients’ (cirantana) mentioned in chapters 4 and 
31, respectively. The term ‘ancients’ in the Abhinavabharati variously refers to previous 
writers in Alamkārašāstra or Nātyašāstra. It is possible that Abhinavagupta’s own master, 
Bhatta Tauta, likewise belonged to this group, as he is mentioned immediately after, in the 
same passage in chapter 31, as having dealt at length with the topic of this Dombika in his 
lost Kavyakautuka. Cf. ABh ad NŚ 31.331, ibid.: (tad etad) bhattatotena kavyakautuke vitatya 
darsitam ca |... ]. 

Here ends the exposition of the first paksa, according to which dance and theatre are 
identical. Now, the interpretation of the meaning of Bharata’s verse according to this view 
is given. 
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[1.9] 


etad aha—yada praptyartham iti. yato hetor arthanam kavyarthanam pra- 
ptyartham saksatkarabuddhya svikarartham tattvajfiaih prayoktrbhir angika- 
dyabhinayah krtah, tatra kasmad etan nrttam krtam, nrtta$abdena vyapadi- 
stam, na tu natyasabdenaivety arthah. 

[1.10] bhavatu va bhinnam, [1.10.1] tathapi kam svabhavam laksanam ca sva- 
tmany angikaroti, laukikatvam lokottaratvam va? [1.10.2] laukikatve ghatadi- 
vastutulyatvam tadanukaratvam pratibimbādirūpatā va. tatrapi natyacchaya- 
tmakataiva. natyasyaiva hy ami bhāganisyandās citraputrikapustaprabhrtayo 


2 tattvajfiaih] X, tajjūaih X; ^ 2-3 angikadyabhinayah] D M, T; X; abhinayah angikadih T, 
3 kasmad] Eju”: Ej5,P* Ej tasmad Ey Ejj?€ Eo? Ea 4 natu] T, Lg, nanu D M, T, || natya- 
Sabdenaivety] T, Xj, nātyašabdena naivety D M, T, 5 “bhavam laksanam ca] Ej) Ex2) Es, 
"bhavalaksanam ca D M5" TP», *bhavalaksanam tu M, "bhāvalaksaņam tya T,**, "bhàvam laksa- 
ņam apeksate T4, "bhāvam laksaņam apeksate ca E) 5-6 svātmany] T, Xg, svany DM,T, 6 
angikaroti] D M, T, %,, angīkāroti T, || laukikatvam] D M, T; Xj lokikatvam T, || laukikatve] T, 
Xp laukikatve vā D M, T, 7 “rapata] DM, T° T, Xj “rapakaT,*° 8 "nisyandās] T?c T, Eu; 
E,, "nispandās D M, T,P¢ Eio Ej; || "pustaprabhrtayo] D M, T, £p, "prabhrtayo T, 


a NŚ 4.261cd—262ab: yada prāptyartham arthanam tajjiiair abhinayah krtah || kasmān nrttam 
krtam hy etat kam svabhavam apeksate | 


41  lIreadtattvajfiaih as a gloss of NS tajjfiaih, as in all the manuscripts. 

42 read kasmad with the editions and as in the müla text. The difference betwee ka and 
ta in Malayalam is minimal and these two aksaras are often confused in the manu- 
scripts. 

43 The imaginary pūrvapaksin now proceeds to examine the second thesis given in the 
vikalpa, namely that dance is different from theatre. This view is put forward as an abhyu- 
pagama, a provisional acceptance of the opponent's view for the sake of argumentation, 
aimed at strengthening one's own position, but finally rejected. 
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[1.9 Recapitulation of the purvapaksa 
(abhedapaksa) expressed by Bharata | 


This is what [Bharata] says [in N$ 4.261cd—262ab]: ‘Given that [dramatic acting 
has been devised by those experts in (theatre) ] for the sake of attaining [ (its) 
objects, why indeed has this dance been devised (and) what is the nature to 
which it conforms? |’ The meaning is: since (yada = yato hetor) dramatic act- 
ing such as the bodily and the others (arigikadyabhinaya) has been devised by 
practitioners (prayoktr) who are experts in the essence [of theatre]*! for the 
sake of attaining [its] objects, i.e. for the appropriation (svikarartha), by means 
of an evident cognition (saksatkarabuddhi), of [its] objects, i.e. the meanings of 
the poetic composition (kavyartha), why* has this dance been devised then? 
[That is to say, why has this object] been technically designated by the word 
'dance' (nrtta) and not simply by the word 'theatre' (natya)? 

[110] Alternatively, let us admit that [dance] is different (bhinna) [from 
theatre].*? [1.10.1] But even then, what nature (svabhava) and defining char- 
acteristic (laksana) does it possess (apeksate = angīkaroti) in itself? Does it 
have a worldly (laukika) or an otherworldly (lokottara) nature? [1.10.2] If its 
nature [is regarded] as worldly, [dance] is either similar to things such as 
pots and the like, or it is an imitation of these (tadanukara), or else it con- 
sists in a mirror image, [a portrait,] etc. (pratibimbādirūpatā).** But even if 
such were the case, it would be nothing but a shadow of theatre (nātya- 
cchāya)|, and not something entirely different from it]. In fact, these [entit- 
ies], such as a painting (citra), a puppet (putrikā), a statue (pusta), etc., which 
are nothing but the overflows of [the meaning] portion of theatre (bhagani- 


44 This list of worldly entities to which dance would be equated if it were given the status of 
something belonging to the ordinary world (laukika) parallels the first three elements in 
the list of entities given in ABh ad N$ 14, vol.1, p. 3, from which theatre differs as an object of 
cognition: tatra nàtyam nàma laukikapadarthavyatiriktam tadanukarapratibimbalekhya- 
sādršyāropādhyavasāyotpreksāsvapnamāyendrajālādivilaksaņam tadgrahakasya samya- 
gjhānabhrāntisamšayānavadhāraņānadhyavasāyavijiānabhinnavrttāntāsvādanarūpa- 
samvedanasamvedyam vastu rasasvabhavam. ‘Theatre—dissimilar from worldly objects 
(laukikapadartha), different from their imitation (anukara), reflection (pratibimba), por- 
trayal (alekhya), similarity (sādrsya), superimposition (aropa), mental apprehension 
(adhyavasaya), fancy (utpreksa), dream (svapna), illusion (maya), magic (indrajala), and 
so forth—is, for its perceiver, an object (vastu) cognizable through an awareness (sam- 
vedana) consisting of a relish (asvadana) in the story of the plot, distinct from correct 
knowledge (samyagjfiana), error (bhranti), doubt (samsaya), indeterminate knowledge 
(anavadharana), pre-conceptual knowledge (anadhyavasāya), and insight (vijfíana). The 
nature (svabhava) of this object is rasa’ (translation based on Cuneo 2008-2009: 124). 
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granthakarakalpitah saksatkarakalpapratyayasampada kathaparyantam. tatha 


lokottaratve tu natyasyaivavantarabhedamatram tat. 


1 granthakarakalpitah ] Ej? E14) E» granthikarikalpitamD M5 T, Eja) grasthikarikalpitam Mj, 
granthakarikalpita’ T, || saksatkarakalpa’] D M° T, T, Lg, saksatkarakalpam M, || "parya- 
ntam. tatha] D M, T, Zj^paryantadanta T, 2 tu] T;?* T4, na tu D M, TjP* 2, || nātyasyaivā”] D 
My?" T; T, Xy, nāsyasyaivā' M, 


45 


46 


I read bhāganisyandās, as confirmed by T,*° and Ty, with -nisyanda- paralleling - 
abhisyanda- in chapter 6. Here, in fact, paintings, sculptures, and other reproductions are 
taken to be the overflowings or distillates (abhisyanda) from the meaning portion (artha- 
bhaga) of theatre, just as courtly epics (sargabandhas, i.e. mahakavyas such as the Kuma- 
rasambhava) and other poetic genres are said to be the overflowings of its word portion 
(sabdabhāga): citrapustādy api ca natyasyaivarthabhagabhisyando yathā sargabandhadi 
Sabdabhagabhisyandah (ABh ad NŚ 6.32—33, vol. 1, p. 285). Unfortunately, Abhinavagupta 
says that he will expound on the topic in his commentary on N$ 7.7, which is part of the 
lacuna covering most of chapters 7 and 8. It is thus difficult to contextualize it. The imme- 
diate context of chapter 6 is the relation of rasa to theatre, seen as a particular literary 
genre among others that also fall under the broad category of kavya. Other poetic genres, 
from courtly epic to stray verses, borrow from theatre textual structures such as scenes 
and episodes (ibid.: tena tadangasandhyadisanghatanam [E,P*, tadamsa’ Ej?*] uddhrtya 
sargabandhadi yavan muktakam [E,P°, muktam E,?°]). The dichotomy of word (sabda) and 
meaning (artha), or text and content referred to here serves, on the one hand, to distin- 
guish theatre from other literary compositions, such as mahākāvya or kathās, and, on the 
other hand, to differentiate it from arts or crafts that use some kind of representation to 
bring out a content, such as painting or sculpture. Although the latter—representational 
or referential arts—may appear similar to theatre, they are nevertheless referred to in the 
first chapter of the Abhinavabharati as producing a kind of cognition dissimilar to the one 
concerning a character in theatre. It is stated that the cognition ofthe character is not that 
of a replica of something, as in the case of a painting or a sculpture. See ABh ad N$ 1107, 
vol. 1, p. 35: na tatpratikrtitvena citrapustavat. 

The point being made here is that even though painting and sculpture may have an inde- 
pendent status as arts different from theatre, they are also used as subservient to nātya 
or other kinds of narrative arts, as elements of the plot. Here the accent is not on their 
alterity, but on their use within a play as subservient to the rasa. These arts become the 
topic of a literary composition and are especially used to provoke that vivid cognition 
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syanda),*5 are imaginatively fashioned by the authors within the limits of the 


narrative, since they produceļ, for the responsive reader/viewer,] a cognition 


similar to a direct perception (saksatkarakalpapratyaya).^9 In the same way, if 


its nature were [found to be] otherworldly, [dance] would end up being a mere 


subspieces (avantarabheda) of theatre.*” 


47 


similar to a visualization (saksatkarakalpapratyaya), which is necessary for the produc- 
tion of rasa (see § 3.4.1). Ina similar vein and with similar wording, see also the statement 
in ABh ad NŚ 37.25, vol. 4, p. 518: sarvam natyasyamsah sarvatra rasaprādhānyāt sāksā- 
tkarakalpabuddhisampadanat prakāšayantīti. ‘Since in every [play] rasa is predominant, 
the [various] parts (amsa) of theatre manifest the whole (sarva) [play] by bringing about a 
cognition similar to a direct perception. The mention of these aids to representation in the 
case of a kathā, which is another genre of narrative literature in prose, is reminiscent of the 
passage where Patafijali (MBh ad 3.1.26) describes the use of representation in painting, 
theatre, and storytelling. Just like dramatic mimesis, other means of representation can be 
used to evoke things as if they were directly perceived (saksatkarakalpapratyaya), and that 
is why these are said to behave similarly to a theatrical performance, or a shadow of it. In 
storytelling, or narrative literature, these means are just imaginatively fashioned (Kalpita), 
since storytelling is based on words alone and has no external reference. Through literary 
expression the narrator is able to evoke a direct cognition of the mental objects, and he 
may choose to do it through the description of a portrait or a statue. These are in fact used 
as literary or metatheatrical devices to evoke the vivid presence of an object through its 
replica. It is a simple observation that Indian literature abounds in stories about heroes 
and heroines falling in love with one another just from a glimpse of the person in a por- 
trait. Famous examples of portraits or other forms of replicas are found for instance in 
the second act of the play Ratnavali, when Sagarika admires the portrait of the king and 
experiences the pangs of love as if he were actually present (cf. below, n. 187). Later in the 
same act (Ratnavali 2.10), the king is seen looking at a portrait of Sagarika and himself 
and describing it to his friend. Both scenes are cited by Abhinavagupta in the Locana as 
examples of literary passages conveying the amorous rasa with all the aesthetic factors 
(See Ingalls et al. 1990: 443 and 218). Portraits, statues, or mirror images have also typi- 
cally been used by dramatists to make powerful statements about the nature of fiction 
and reality, on which see Saunders 1919 and Granoff 2001. 

I have corrected the text following T,?° and T4, which read lokattaratve, so as to have 
a construction parallel to the preceding /aukikatve and in order to avoid the negative 
particle na, which is unwarranted here. The otherworldly (lokottara/alaukika) nature of 
theatre is taken for granted here, but it is repeatedly emphasized in the Abhinavabha- 
rati, as for instance in the statement about the nature of theatre quoted in n. 44 above. 
If dance is otherworldly, it must automatically be—if not a type, since it is not listed 
among the ten rūpakas—at least a subtype or subspecies of theatre, which I take to be 
the meaning of avantarabheda. The partial conclusion of the argument is that the nature 
of dance, its svabhava, does not constitute any real difference from theatre, whether we 
conceive it as worldly or otherworldly. The whole argument is evidently put forward by 
the abhedapaksin. 
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[2] 


[2.1] tathāvidham api ca tan na nisprayojanam, tadbhavadyupalaksaniyam 
syat. 

[2.2] asiddham etat, caturvargopadešasya raghavavijayadikaragakavyesu 
drstatvat. dombikadau tu kamasyaiva pracchannarāgaparamarahasyopadešāt, 
‘yad vamabhinivesitvam’ ity anena samanyabhinaye pracchannaragasyativa 


1 tan] D M, T;P* X tatam T, || tadbhavadyupalaksaniyam] Ej) Ey.4) E, tat bhava hy upala- 
ksaniyam D M, Tj*, tadbhava hy alaksaniyam T1**, tat bhava hy upalaksaniyah E, 6, tat bhavo hy 
upalaksaniyah E,q)?° 3 asiddham etat] D M, TjP* X; asiddha vaitat T,?° || "adikaragakavyesu] 
X; KAY, "ādikā ragakarye D M, 'adiragakarye tu T,**, "ādikārāgakārye tu T,P* 4 pracchanna- 
raga’] D M, T; Xj, pracchannanuraga' KAV 4-5 "rahasyopadesat yad vamabhi"] %; KAv, “raha- 
syopadešodvadvāmā” D Mj?" T,Pe, "hamsyopadešodvadvāmā” M,, ‘rahasyopadesodyadvama’ T,?c 
5 samanyabhinaye] X; D M, T, om. KAV || pracchannaragasyativa] Xs, pracchannanuragasya- 
tiva D M, Ty*, pracchannanuragasyativam T1**, om. KAV 


1-288.3 tathavidham- purusarthasyaivopadesadarsanad iti] p.n.p. T4 


a N$22.207:yad vamabhinivésitvam yatás ca vinivaryate | durlabhatvam ca yan naryah sā kama- 
sya para ratih [var. kaminah sa ratih para] || 


48 The holder of the thesis of difference is now trying to prove that dance can be concei- 
ved as different from theatre—although only a subspecies of it—and still be endowed of 
a purpose of its own, i.e. conveying the bhavas. As the objection to this makes it clear, 
the statement refers to the new genres such as Dombika and the others. As indepen- 
dent performance genres, they share the principal characteristics of theatre—something 
the abhedapaksin has just shown— but they are differentiated through some secondary 
characteristic (upalaksana), which accounts for their being considered as a secondary 
division or subspecies (avantarabheda) of theatre. Their secondary characteristic, coinci- 
ding with their purpose (prayojana), would be the bhāvas etc., i.e. the sthayi-, vyabhicari-, 
and the other bAavas, to the exclusion of the rasas. If we take bhava in its theatrical mea- 
ning of ‘mental state’ or ‘emotion’, as opposed to the rasa, this position in fact becomes 
common to that of the Dašarūpaka and its commentary, according to which nātya is an 
anukrti based on rasa (DR1.7), nrtya is based on bhava and is an abhinaya of the word mea- 
nings (DR 1.9 and AL), and nrtta is a movement of the limbs exempt from abhinaya, based 
on tāla and laya (DR 1.9 and AL) (cf. $24). After providing a list of the seven nrtyabhedas, 
starting with Dombika, Dhanika comments: ‘If someone argues that it is not logically tena- 
ble to limit [the number of dramatic genres to ten], since other genres have been stated as 
well, our answer is that nrtya is different as it is based on the bhavas’ (AL ad DR 1.9, p. 8, quo- 
ted above, § 2.1, n. 16, and see also Bansat-Boudon 1992: 410 and 1994b). The bhedapaksin's 
answer may thus be regarded as supporting a similar view. This constitutes a difference in 
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[2.1] [The bhedapaksin:] Yet, even if you conceived [of dance as a subspecies 
of theatre], it would not be devoid of a purpose [of its own] (na nisprayojana): 
it would be secondarily characterized (upalaksantya) by the emotional states 
(bhava) etc. of [theatre, and not by the rasas!]*% 

[2.2] [The abhedapaksin:] This is not established, since we see an instruction 
concerning the four aims of mankind (caturvarga-upadeša) in rāgakāvyas such 
as the Raghavavijaya ('Rama's Victory’) and so on;?*? and moreover, because 
in [danced genres such as] the Dombika and others there is instruction in 
love (kāma)|, one of the four purusarthas], whose supreme secret is illicit pas- 
sion (pracchanna-raga). And illicit passion has clearly been expressed in [the 
chapter on] the harmonious acting (sāmānyābhinaya) as the quintessence of 


the very purpose of theatre and dance since, as Abhinavagupta insists, rasa is necessary 
to reach the end result of theatre, i.e. instruction. See ABh ad NŚ 6.1516, vol. 1, p. 261: tena 
rasa eva nátyam. yasya vyutpattih phalam ity ucyate. tathā ca rasad rta (NŚ 6.31) ity atraika- 
vacanopapattih; and ABh ad NŚ 6.31, vol. 1, p. 265: yatas ca tam vinà ‘rthah prayojanam ca 
pritipurassaram vyutpattimayam na pravartate (for a translation, see Pollock 2016: 208). 
The argument of the bhedapaksin is refuted by attributing the same purpose as theatre, 
namely instruction (upadeša = vyutpatti) in the four aims of man (purusārtha), to musi- 
cal and dance genres. Instruction is very closely associated with the arousal of an affective 
response (rasa) in the spectator, on the basis of the famous association between plea- 
sure (priti) and instruction (vyutpatti), so much so that rasa is invariably believed to lead 
to instruction. Conversely, the presence of the mere bhavas does not invariably lead to 
rasa and therefore to instruction (see $ 3.4, and n. 57 below). The main problem in iden- 
tifying the position of the bhedapaksin with that of the Dašarūpaka and Avaloka is that 
Abhinavagupta probably did not know this text, as he never quotes from it. It is possi- 
ble, however, that some of its concepts and taxonomies were known to him from another 
source, or that the Abhinavabharati and the Avaloka had a common source, now lost (cf. 
§ 2.1, n. 27). 

49  Rāgakāvyas ‘melodic poems are forms of performance that make use of dance and music. 
The name raga comes from their being performed on a single raga (musical mode), and 
kavya from their being endowed with a poetic text. After the list containing the group start- 
ing with the Dombika, Abhinavagupta mentions two such specimens of ragakavya—the 
Raghavavijaya ('Rama's Victory’) and the Maricavadha (‘The Slaughter of Marica’)—both 
lost to us, along with their ragas and a definition of the genre attributed to Kohala. See 
below, 8.5.4—5. It is not known how the genre evolved, since rāgakāvyas are never men- 
tioned by later writers, with the exception of Hemacandra, who appears to draw his mater- 
ial from the Abhinavabharati. 
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manmathasārasarvasvatvenābhidhānāt, simhasükarabhallükakasaradivarna- 
nenāpi bhanapreranabhanikadav aprastutapra$amsarthantaranyasadrstanta- 
dina purusārthasyaivopadešadaršanād [2.3] iti prayojanabhedad api na bhe- 
dah. 


1 manmathasarasarvasvatvenabhidhanat] E,P° E,P*, devasāra sarvasvatvenabhi/.../abhidhanat 
D (manuscript breaks off on p. 107 to continue on p. 154) M, (manuscript breaks off on 
p. 93 and continues on p. 132), eva sārasarvasvatvenābhidhānāt T, (manuscript breaks off on 
p. 239, previously numbered 170, with a note written below in Malayalam. Text continues on 
p. 240, in which the first three lines have been cancelled), devasārasarvasvatvenābhidhānāt Eje, 
manmathasarasaratvenabhidhanat Kav || simhasükarabhallükakasara'] Xg, hastakaradvayaka- 
sara’ E,ma, hastakaradvalakasara' D M,, simhasükaradhvalakasara' T,, hastakaradhvalakāsārā” 
Tr, simhasükaradhavalà' kav 2 bhàna'] D M, T; Zz, bhànaka'" Kav || "preraņabhāņikādāv] 
E, KAV, "preraņabhāņikād iva D M, T,**, ^preranabhanikadi va T,P*, *prasthānabhāņikādāv E; || 
aprastuta"] X; KAV, prastuta" D M, T, || "nyāsadrstāntā"] D T, X, "nyāsā drstanta’ M,, "nyasanida- 
r$anà'KAV 3 prayojanabhedad] D M, T, Zz, prayojanabhedanad T, | na] £m Ep 0m. E> 3-4 
bhedah] D M7” T, T, Xp, bhedatah M, 


3-314.3 iti prayojanabhedād>samānaļ] p.n.p. KAV 
50 Iaccept the reading manmathasara’ given by Kavi, no doubt on the basis of the Viveka ad 


Kāvyānušāsana. 
51 NS 22.207 
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love personified* in the [verse]: ‘Being devoted to the object of love, [being 
kept away from it, and the difficulty in obtaining the desired woman—these 
are the supreme delight of love].5! Also, because in [staged forms such as] the 
Bhana,°? the Prerana, the Bhanika, and so on, one sees that instruction in the 
goals of mankind is [provided] by means of the depiction of [animals] such as 
lions, boars, bears, and buffalos,*3 through [figures of speech such as] indirect 
expression (aprastutaprasamsa),?^ illustration of a general truth through a par- 
ticular case (arthāntaranyāsa),* exemplification (drstānta),”* and so on. [2.3] 
Therefore, we cannot establish a distinction [between theatre and dance] even 
on the basis of a [possible] difference in purpose.” 


52 Should we read bhanaka, as in the parallel in KAv (p. 447)? This confirms the alternation 
between the forms bhāņa and bhanaka in the lists of the ‘minor’ genres, as noted by Bose 
2007. 

53 The definition ofthe Bhana as a ‘minor genre includes descriptions of Visnu in his incarn- 
ations as a man-lion and as a boar, while the Bhanika mentions the play of boars and lions 
among its subjects. The latter might have been allegorical plays. See below 8.5.2. 

54  Aprastutaprašamsā, ‘mention of the irrelevant’ according to Udbhata's definition, is a fig- 
ure in which the real but implicit subject matter is obliquely referred to by means of an 
explicit, but apparently irrelevant, subject, which however stands in a specific relationship 
to the former (Gerow 1971: 111). It often functions like allegory. 

55  Arthantaranyasa ‘introduction of another matter’: a figure in which a proposition or 
remark is justified or substantiated by the addition of a relevant moral or rationale; 
apodixis. [...] This figure is different from drstānta in that the intention of the speaker 
is to establish his remark, not to clarify it (Gerow 1971: 118). 

56  Drstanta 'examplification': the addition of a second situation that bears upon the same 
point as the first and where the purpose is entirely one of illustration (Gerow 1971: 199). 

57 In the Abhinavabharati, the twofold aim of theatre is composed of pleasure (priti) and 
instruction (vyutpatti). Instruction concerns the means for attaining the four aims of man- 
kind (purusarthas): dharma, artha, kama, and moksa. By seeing the appropriate actions 
displayed on the stage, together with the results of those actions, the spectator develops a 
capacity to act in the right way. This teaching, in its turn, is said to be achieved by means 
of pleasure, priti, itself sometimes used as a synonym for rasa. The presence of instruction 
through pleasure is indeed the characteristic of theatre or literature in general, which dis- 
tinguishes it from other kinds of textual instruction, on which see § 3.4. 
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[2.4] 


tad aha yato ’rthanam dharmadiprayojananam praptyartham tajjiair nanrsi- 
bhih kavibhir abhinaya ity abhiniyamano ragakavyadih krtah. tasmat kasmad 
dhetor etan nrttam na natyam. natyam ca kasman na nrttam. gatraviksepa- 
tmakam hi tad api. tulye ca tatha 'rthe kam bhedakam svabhavam apeksate. 
nasty asau bhinnasvabhava iti yavat. [2.4.1] yad varttikam— 


1 tad aha yato] conj., tadobhayato D M, T, E, E,2)M, tad aha yada praptyartham iti T4, yada 
yato Eio) E> tad aha yada praptyartham iti. yada yato E; || dharmadiprayojananam] T, Ej, 
dharmadinam prayojanadinam D M, T, Eja» prayojanadinam E; E; || “artham taj'| T4 Zp, 
“artha? DM; T, 1-2 nanrsibhih] conj., anrtadibhih D M, TP: E1)** EiS, anutadibhih T,?°, 
om. T, Ej4,, anuvadibhih Ej), anuvadibhih nrttanuragibhih E;<, nrttanuragibhih E; — 2 
kavibhir] T, T, %,, kavir D M, || ity abhiniyamano] D M, TP X; ity abhidhīyamāno T:**, i bhi- 
niyamano T, || kasmad] X, Zp, tasmad T} 3 na] D M, T, Zz, om. T, || kasmàn na] T, X 
tasman D M, TjP* Eiq kasmad T,?¢ 


58 I read tad aha yato, with yato standing for yada in Bharata's verse (NŚ 4.261a), which is 
commented upon once more here. This conjecture is closer to what the manuscripts read, 
apart from T4, which has the full pratika, but does not repeat the first word with the gloss 
as in E;(4). Such changes are quite typical in the abbreviated version found in T, which is 
why it has not been followed here, against the editions. 

59 In the Abhinavabharati, the word abhinaya can mean: the means of representation or 
enactment; the act of representing or dramatic acting; and the represented or enacted 
genre. In this interpretation of Bharata's text, abhinaya is is taken to mean abhintyamana 
‘the genre that is enacted’. 

60 The text is problematic at this point. The reading nrttanuragibhih in E, would be accep- 
table, except that it neither conforms to the manuscripts, nor does it add anything mea- 
ningful to the interpretation. My conjecture nānrsibhih is closer to the manuscripts and 
can be explained through a parallel found in Hemacandra's commentary on his Kavyanu- 
šāsana, a text indebted to the Abhinavabhāratī. The passage is about the double value of 
poetry as something to be both seen and heard (KA 8.1: kavyam preksyam šravyam ca). In 
the following quotation in the KAA ad locum, p. 432, this characteristic of poetry is attri- 
buted first of all to the activity of the poet: nānrsih kavir iti kavr varnana iti ca dar$anad 
varnanac ca kavis tasya karma kavyam. ‘Since it has been said that “a poet must also be a 
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[2.4 First interpretation of the purvapaksa 
(abhedapaksa) expressed by Bharata | 


That is why [Bharata] says: since®® dramatic acting (abhinaya), i.e. the 
rāgakāvya and the other [genres] that are enacted (abhintyamana),?? has been 
devised by those experts in [theatre] (tajjria-), i.e. by the poets who are seers 
(nanrsi-),©° for the sake of attaining [its] objects (artha), i.e. the ends (prayo- 
jana) [of man] such as dharma and the others,! therefore, for which reason 
would this dance not be theatre?6? And why would theatre not be dance? 
In fact, even [theatre] consists in throwing the limbs about (gātraviksepa).% 
And since their goal is equally similar, what is the nature (svabhava), entail- 
ing a difference [from theatre], to which [dance] conforms? This amounts 
to saying that such a distinct nature does not exist. [2.41] As the Varttika 
[goes ]:64 


seer’, and that "the verbal root kavr has the meaning of describing’, the poet is qualified 
by the insight and the gift for description, and his activity as poetry. The second quota- 
tion is likely to derive from Panini's Dhatupatha, although the root is given there as kabr 
instead of kavr (cf. Dhātupātha 1.405: kabr varne, in Bóhtlingk 1964: 64*). The first quo- 
tation is repeated in KAV 8.1, in a series of verses attributed to Bhatta Tauta, defining the 
poet and his activity, starting with nānrsih kavir ity uktam rsis ca kila daršanāt | The full 
passage is translated in Bansat-Boudon 1992: 319, n. 198, Cuneo 2008-2009; 70, n. 39, and 
Pollock 2016: 182. According to Pollock (ibid. 383, n. 6), this passage shows that Bhatta 
Tauta possibly first formulated a distinction between the Vedic and the literary poet, and 
in my opinion this is the reference Abhinavagupta has in mind in this passage. It is in fact 
possible that the interpretation of artha as the aims of man might have called for the con- 
nected interpretation of the knowledgeable ones (tajjnaih, in Bharata's verse) as the poet 
who is at the same time a seer and therefore has an intimate knowledge of dharma and 
the other ends of man, as well as the means to realize them. 

61 The reading of the manuscripts, dharmadinam prayojanadinam, is also possible and does 
not change the meaning, although the "ādi- after prayojana’ is slightly more difficult to 
explain. For this reason, T4 has been preferred here. 

62 The abhedapaksin is now interpreting Bharata's statement by playing on the polysemy of 
the Sanskrit words. The word artha- is reinterpreted here as a goal, or aim ( prayojana), that 
is dharma etc.; abhinaya-, as the enacted genre (abhiniyamana), such as the ragakavya etc.; 
and the tajjria- (experts), as the poets (kavi). 

63 On the definition of dance as ‘throwing the limbs about’ in the Dhatupatha, see above, 
n. 5. 

64 The verse attributed to the Varttika is again in arya metre, just as the two verses quoted 
above (cf. n. 18 and n. 22). 
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‘evam avāntaravākyair upadešo rāgadaršanīyesu | 
simhādivarņanair vā kvacid apy arthāntaranyāsāt || iti || 


[2.5] tasmāt svabhāvasya prayojanasya cābhedān nrttam nātyād abhinnam iti. 


[3] 


[3.1] athocyate rāgakāvyādiprayogo nātyam eva, abhinayayogāt. yat tv abhi- 
nayādišūnyam kevalam valanāvartanābhrūksepatārācalanacaraņadhāraņaka- 
mpasphuritakaticchedarecakādi tad asmākam nrttam bhavisyati. yatra nātya- 
šankāpi nāsti. [3.2] nanu kim tena moksitena prayojanam. [3.3] nanūktam 


1 rāgadaršanīyesu] T; X, ragadarsanisu yesu D M, T! 2 simhādivarņanair] D M, T; Ej; Er% 
E>, simhādivarņakair E,(), simhadi ... nair (broken off) T, || arthāntaranyāsāt] Xç, aksāntaranyā- 
sah D Mj?" T,*¢, aksantarasyasatas M,, arthāntaranyāsah TPs, antarthantaranyasat T, || iti] Xy 
om. žų 3 cabhedan] Xy ca bhedam D M, T, cābhedā(vā)n T, || abhinnam] T, X; bhinnam 
DM,T, 4 athocyate raga] D M, T; E,:2)** Erp? Ey, raghavavijayadikam ragakavyam tatho 
'cyate raga" T4, raghavavijayadiraga’ Ej, athocyate raghavavijayadiraga' E,(2)P* Ej4)P* E; || yat 
tv] Z5 yatvDM,T, 4-5 abhinayadi$ünyam] Ej, Exc4) E» abhinayadis ca $ünyatvam D Mr", 
abhinnaya disya šūnyatvam M, T, abhinašūnyam T4, abhinayādišūnyatvam Ej; 5 valana^] T, 
X, vacanā” D M, T, || "caraņadhāraņa"] X, "raņadhāraņa" D M; Tj Ty, ^ranavarana' T, 5-6 
"kampasphuritakati"] Zp, 'kampasphuritakati' D M, Tj"), "kam parisphuritakatī” Tj, "kampasphu- 
ritakuti T, 6 yatra] DM, T, £p yan T, 7 nāsti] T4 Ej; ErP: Era Ez om. D M, T; Ero || 
tena moksi^] D M, Ty Eyqy Erè Eras, te moksi Ty, tena preksi^ ErP: Ez: Eg 


65 Itis possible to agree with Raghavan (1978: 520) that rāgadaršanīya should be the same as 
ragakavya, since Abhinavagupta has just spoken of ragakavya. Otherwise, if the term raga 
is not taken in its technical musical meaning, it could refer to passionate love. The trans- 
lation would then be 'in those [representations] displaying passionate love, and could 
include other forms such as the Dombika and Sidgaka. Since we do not know anything 
about the author of the Varttika (is he the same Sri Harga who wrote the Ratnāvalī in the 
7th c.?), and since we know that the musical ragas are first described by Matanga in the 
Brhaddešī (8th c. CE?), it is difficult to determine with certainty what the expression raga- 
daršanīya refers to. It is certain that Abhinavagupta knew the concept of raga as a musical 
mode, since this is how he intends it in ragakavya. See below, n. 284 and 285. 
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In this way, in those staged performances [based on] a musical mode 
(raga-darsaniya),® instruction [is attained] by means of intermediate 
sentences (avāntaravākya)*% or, in some cases, also by means of the depic- 
tion of [animals such as] lions etc., through the illustration of a general 
truth through a particular case (arthantaranyasa). 


[2.5] Therefore, since [their] nature (svabhava) and purpose (prayojana) are no 
different, dance is no different from theatre. 


[3 Dance within the play] 


[3.1 Intermediate proposal of the bhedapaksin:] To this argument, it is answered 
that staged performances such as ragakavyas and so on are indeed [forms of] 
theatre, since they make use of enactment (abhinayayoga). But that which, 
devoid of the various kinds of enactment (abhinayadisunya), merely consist- 
ing of spinning and whirling, knitting of eyebrows, casting of glances, placing 
of feet,*7 shaking and oscillating, the hips opening, [the feet, hips, hands, and 
neck] rolling, etc., is what we mean by [the word] 'dance' (nrtta), which can- 
not even be suspected as being [a form of] theatre.*% [3.2] [Objection of the 


66 — Avantaravákyas are the propositions that form a mahāvākya. The various pādas or verses 
in poetry can be considered avantaravakyas. As stated above (cf. n. 36), Abhinavagupta 
also takes each single act of a play as an avāntaravākya with respect to the whole play, the 
mahavakya. 

67 [read “caranadharana’, as in the editions. 

68 — I follow the reading of the editions and T, natyasankapi nāsti. The bhedapaksin now makes 
a concession, saying that the abhedapaksin’s claim that forms such as Dombika, Bhanaka, 
rāgakāvyas, etc. are theatrical is not wrong, provided that they are distinguished from 
those other forms of bodily movement that do not dramatically represent anything. This 
last is what the opponent actually means by the word nrtta. His main argument is that 
dance is different from theatre since it is devoid of enactment (abhinayadisünya). This 
position corresponds grosso modo to the definition of nrtta given in the AL ad DR1.9 (§ 2.1, 
n. 31), but it is not Abhinavagupta's final position, as Bansat-Boudon (1992: 399-404) seems 
to take it. This is because the absence of enactment cannot be attributed to dance in 
its totality, which includes also forms such as Dombika etc., but to that dance consist- 
ing exclusively of karanas and angahāras, what performers would refer to today as ‘pure 
dance’ (§ 2.1, n. 5). If we intend the word abhinaya in its technical and stronger sense, as 
the dramatic way of representing the contents of a play as if they were directly present in 
front of the spectators, then even Dombikas will be found as lacking it. On the nature of 
abhinaya in dance, and on its twofold meaning as a general or a technical term, see $ 3.5. 
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natyopayogitvam—‘tasya $akha ca nrttam ca tathaivankura eva ca | vastūny 
abhinayasya" iti. 


[3-4] 


etad dūsayati —yadā praptyartham iti". iha ‘yo 'yam svabhavo lokasya’ iti la- 
ksanena nātyam laksitam. tatrabhinayanam upayoga ukto 'rthabhimukhyapra- 
ptih. nrttasya tūktarūpasya na kificit prayojanam. [3.4.1] uparafijakataya gita- 
vadyadivad upayoga iti cet: [3.4.2] gitasya tavat ‘yat tu kavyena noktam syat 


1 tasya] D M, T, X; tasya ca T, || catathaivankura eva] Y tathaivankuranaya D M, T7! T, tathai- 
vānkurāņāya T, || vastūny] T, g vastuny DM, T, 4 ukto 'rthabhi^] D M, T, uktārthābhi” E, (2) 
Ea E2, ukto 'rtho 'bhi^ T, Ey 4-5 "praptih] T, Zg "prāptim D M, Tj, 5 nrttasya] DM, Tj 
Eo) E14 Eo tasya T4 Ejo» anye tu Ej"! || tüktarüpasya] T, Ej E14 taduktarüpasya D M, Ty’, 
uktasya rüpasya T, tüktasya Ej, tūlarūpasya E; 6 'adivad upayoga] T, Xg, 'avad apayona D 
M, "apadayona T,**, "avad ayona TjP* || gitasya] D M, T, X gitavadyasya T, | noktam] D M, T, 
Y, noktah T, 


a NŚ 8.14: asya šākhā ca nrttam ca tathaivankura eva ca | vastüny abhinayasyeha vijfieyani 
prayoktrbhih || 

b NS 4.261cd—262ab: yada praptyartham arthānām tajjfiair abhinayah krtah || kasman nrttam 
krtam hy etat kam svabhavam apeksate | 

c N§1.119: yo’yam svabhavo lokasya sukhaduhkhasamanvitah | so 'hgadyabhinayopeto natyam 
ity abhidhiyate || 


69  Ireadtena moksitena with the manuscripts, although this is not a completely satisfactory 
reading. Another, possibly better, option, though not supported by the manuscripts, is to 
read tena pariksitena (‘examined as such’) as proposed by H.V. Nagaraj Rao during one of 
our readings in Mysore in 2012. A similar phrasing is used also by Jayanta Bhatta in his 
Nyāyamafijarī, a text that Abhinavagupta was conversant with. See Nyayamafijari, vol. 1, 
p. 686 (12): kim anena pariksitena prayojanam ubhayatrapi pramanyam nopapadyata iti 
tad artham evedam pariksyate || 

70  Linterpret the two ‘nanu’ as follows: the first introduces an objection to the interme- 
diate proposal of the bhedapaksin, while the second is the answer to it: ‘abstract dance’ 
is essentially different both from theatre and 'narrative dance, and its use in theatrical 
performance has been stated in the Natyasastra. 

71 The commentary on this verse is unfortunately part of the lacuna common to all the 
manuscripts. However, it is quoted on other occasions in the Abhinavabharati, which shed 
some light on the use of dance as an element of arigikabhinaya (cf. $ 3.4.2, n. 181). In the 
first chapter, commenting on the introduction of the Kaisiki vrtti into theatre, Abhinava- 
gupta quotes the same verse to explain the importance of mingling acting with dance for 
the arousal of the amorous rasa in particular, and of any kind of rasa in general, on which 
see § 3.4.1, n. 135. On the importance of dance vis-à-vis the $akha in abhinaya, see also § 2.2, 
n. 43. 
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abhedapaksin:| But what is the purpose of this [dance] freed [from enact- 
ment]?69 [3.3] [Answer of the bhedapaksin:] [Its] usefulness in a theatrical 
performance has indeed been taught [by Bharata]:7 "The gakha, dance (nrtta), 
and the ankura [should be known here by practitioners] as the elements of this 
[bodily] acting (abhinaya) (NŚ 8.14).7! 


[3.4 Second interpretation of the purvapaksa 
(= abhedapaksa) expressed by Bharata] 


[Bharata, in the guise of purvapaksin,| shows the unsoundness of this [argu- 
ment, namely that dance would be different from theatre as devoid of enact- 
ment, and still be useful to it]: ‘Given that [dramatic acting has been devised 
by those experts in (theatre)] for the sake of attaining [(its) objects, why 
indeed has this dance been devised (and) what is the nature to which it 
conforms?]' In this [treatise], theatre has been given the following definition: 
"This nature proper to the ordinary experience, [associated with pleasure and 
pain, is called theatre (nātya) when it is conveyed by the means of dramatic 
enactment such as the bodily and the others (arigadyabhinaya)|' (NŚ 1.119). 
In this connection, the means of enactment (abhinaya) have been taught as 
useful for attaining (prapti) the meanings (artha) [of the dramatic text] as dir- 
ectly manifested in front (abhimukhya) [of the spectators]. But dance, in the 
form [you] describe it [i.e. as devoid of enactment], has no purpose at all [in 
theatre]. [3.4.1] You may argue that it is employed for allure (upararijaka), just 
like songs (gita), music (vadya), and the other [beautifying elements].”3 [3.4.2] 


72 Forthe definition of abhinaya in similar terms in N$8.6, see § 3.2, n. 38. In the edition, I fol- 
low the reading of the manuscripts, ukto 'rthābhimukhya", with artha” compounded with 
"ābhimukhya", since the means of enactment have indeed been expressed, in the com- 
mentary on the definition of theatre in N$ 1.119, in terms of their being causal in bringing 
theatre and its objects into the direct presence (abhimukhyanayanahetu) of the spectat- 
ors. For a translation and analysis of this passage, see § 3.3.1, n. 130. 

73 In order to distinguish the role of vocal and instrumental music from that of abhinaya, 
Abhinavagupta characterizes them as 'entertaining' or 'beautifying' (uparafijaka), a term 
that refers to their pleasurable and alluring nature. See, for instance, Abhinavagupta's 
comments on the introduction of the Kaisiki vrtti, in ABh ad NŚ 1.47—52, vol. 1, p. 23: 
gitatodyabhyam uparanjakabhyam yogam darsayati. ‘[Bharata] shows the association [of 
theatre] with vocal (gita) and instrumental music (atodya) as beautifying elements. 
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tad gitena prasadhayet ||’* iti ‘yani vakyais tu na brūyāt' iti ‘na tair eva tu 
vākyārthaih” iti nyāyena prakrticittavrttikathavasthadi sūcayato 'sty upayogah; 
vadyasyapi gitasamyaksiptataloddipakatvena; etanmadhyat tu nrttam kartr 
kam svabhavam apeksate. 

[3.5] tena yuddhaniyuddhagatiparikramadav asyopayoga ity uktam. [3.6] 
tatrapi kam svabhavam laukikam alaukikam vapeksate. laukikatve prayojya- 


1 yani] D M, T, Ey) Ej4, Eg, yadi T, Ej) 2 "ārthaih| D M; T; X; *ārther T, || prakrti^] D M; T, 
Xp prakrft?ftati T, || sūcayato] D M, Tj; Ej; Ej4; E» sücako T, Eja) 3 “aksiptataloddipaka’] D 
M, T”! Xp, “aksiptatalo dipaka’ T,, °... ptakaloddika' (broken off) T, || nrttam kartr] D M, T; X; 
nrkartrT, 4-5 apeksate. tena] conj., apeksate. na T, Xç, apeksyante. na D M, apeksyam tena 
T, 5 "niyuddhagati^] X, "m niyuddhagati” D M, T, ^niyuddhagfi?fti T, 6 kam] D M, Tre 
T, Lg, tam Ty?* || vapeksate] T4 Ej? E1(4) Ex, vàpy apeksite D M, Tj, vāpy apeksate Ej) 6-298a 
laukikatve prayojyatvena] D M, T, E1) Exa Ep laukikatvena prayojyatve E, om. T, 


a ABh ad NS 4.261cd—263ab, vol. 1, p. 178: yat tu kavyena noktam syat, ABh ad NŠ 5.87cd-88ab, 
vol. 1, p. 232: yat tu kavyena noktam syad gitena, ABh ad N$ 22.49, vol. 3, p. 173: yatra kavyena 
(vakyena?) noktam syat tat tu gitam prasadhayet 

b NŚ 32.349: yāni vakyais tu na brüyat tani gitair udaharet | na tair eva tu kāvyārthair anyair 
aupamyasamsrayaih || (As quoted in ABh ad locum, vol. 4, p. 371). The müla text in the 
edition reads: yàni vàkyais tu na brüyas ta(t tà)ni gitair upa(da)haret | na tair eva tu 
vakya(kavya)rthair anyaih pravakevala(nyair aupamya)samsrayaih 


74 The discussion is centred on the songs called dhruva. While providing directions regar- 
ding the use of dhruvā songs in the dramatic representation, Bharata explains in NŚ 
32.328: evam arthavidhim jitātvā desakalam rtum tathā | prakrtim bhavalingam tu tato 
yojya dhruva budhaih || ‘Experts should apply the dhruva after considering the situation, 
the time and place, the season, the character, and the symptoms of the emotional state.’ 
Bharata explains these elements in detail in the verses following this one. On the use of 
dhruvas in theatre, see below, n. 76. 

75  Untraced quotation. A slightly different version is found in the commentary on the 
nātyāyitā performed on the song dhruvā in ABh ad NŚ 22.49, vol. 3, p. 173. Two more quo- 
tations of the same passage, one in chapter 4 (see below, n. 214), the other in chapter 5 
(ABh ad NS 5.87cd-88ab, vol. 1, p. 232), confirm the reading beginning with yat tu kavyena, 
which in any case looks to me like a better one. 

76 NS 32.349, as quoted in the Abhinavabharati, with a text slightly different from the mila. 
This verse concludes the explanation of those elements that have to be considered when 
introducing a dhruva. According to the principle of similitude at play in the druvās, based 
on the rhetorical device of anyokti or anyapadesa (cf. n. 142 below), particular character 
types can be compared with objects, animals, natural phenomena, etc., that are express- 
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As far as songs are concerned, they are used [in theatre] since they provide 
information about the character (prakrti), [his] mental state (cittavrtti), the 
situation in the story (kathavastha), and so on,” according to the following 
principles: ‘that which is not stated by the literary text, he should accomplish 
with a song,” ‘those [things] that cannot be expressed by the sentences [of the 
literary text], [he should illustrate through songs], and ‘not by those sentence 
meanings [of the play], [but by others, based on similitude].79 Instrumental 
music, for its part, [is used,] since it clearly manifests (uddipaka) the musical 
metre (tala) supplied for the coordination (samya) of the songs.” Among 
these [elements meant for allure], however, to what nature (svabhava) does 
dance— [understood as] the logical subject (kartr) [supplied from the verse] — 
conform? 

[3.5] [The bhedapaksin:] [As an answer] to that, it has already been said that 
[dance] is used in fighting, wrestling, moving around the stage with gaits (gati- 
parikrama), etc.” [3.6] [The abhedapaksin retorts:| Even so, to what nature 


ive of their status and emotional condition. As N$ 32.251 goes, for instance, the sun, moon, 
and wind are suitable standards of comparison for gods and kings; clouds, hills, and seas, 
for daityas and raksasas. On the use of dhruvā songs in theatre and on its explanation in 
the Nātyašāstra, see Gupt 1987—1988: 314—316. A similar use of allegorical songs has been 
identified by Bansat-Boudon (1998) ina longer version of the fourth act of Kalidasa's Vikra- 
morvastya. The function of dhruvà songs in Indian theatre recalls the words of the Western 
director and theoretician of Tanztheater Pina Bausch at a lectio magistralis in Bologna: 
'[...] Ci sono ad esempio coccodrilli o c'è una scena d'amore bella e triste con un ippopo- 
tamo. Con tutto questo si possono raccontare storie, là dove non si riesce con le parole. E 
nello stesso tempo si puó mostrare qualcosa della solitudine, della necessità, della tene- 
rezza. (Lo Iacono 2007: 127) (‘There are for instance crocodiles, or a beautiful and sad love 
scene with a hippopotamus. With all this it is possible to tell stories where it is impos- 
sible with words. And at the same time, it is possible to show something about solitude, 
necessity, tenderness’ [my translation]). 

77 This conforms to the etymology of the word tāla given in ABh ad N$ 28.1, vol. 4, p. 7: 
tālo nāmātmā tatsamyenopakarakah ‘tala pratisthakarane' iti tala evaitad aha. ‘The one 
called tala helps in the harmonization of the [songs]. The radical tal has the meaning 
of “making the foundation”. That is why it has been called tala’ The reference is to the 
etymological meaning of tal as given by Panini (cf. Dhatupatha 10.58: tala pratisthayam 
(pratisthakarane), in Bóhtlingk 1964: 80*). 

78 The bhedapaksin replies by referring to NŚ 4.55cd—56ab, where the dance movements 
called karanas were prescribed for the martial scenes and for covering space on stage with 
the various gaits: astottarasatam hy etat karananam mayoditam || nrtte yuddhe niyuddhe 
ca tathā gatiparikrame | Translated in § 2.2, n. 60. As Bansat-Boudon explains it, parikrama 
or parikramana—circumambulation—is a stage convention which is sufficient for signi- 
fying the moving of the actor and the change of place’ (1995: 162, n. 18). 
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tvena lokadharmya samgraho 'sya, carimandaladikramena ca tasyanga eva 
nirüpanam bhavisyati. athapy alaukikah, tathapi ‘sitam ūrdhvena tu kuryāta 
ityadicaturahastabhinetavyavisayavibhaganyayenabhyadhikam, sundaropara- 


1 "'dharmya] D M, T, X, “dharma T, || 'sya] D M, T, X 'syalaukikatve natyadharmya T, || 
tasyanga] Xp, tasyanka D M, T, 2 sitam] conj, siddham D M, T, Zg 3 'abhinetavya'] D 
Mr" T, Xy 'abhirnnetavya' M, 


1-300.2 cārīmaņdalādikrameņa>»abhyadhikatā] p.n.p. T, 


a N$9400:sitam ūrdhvena tu kuryāt raktam pitam ca mandalakrtena | parimrditena tu nilam 
varņāmš caturena hastena || 


79 The worldly convention (lokadharmi) and the theatrical convention (nātyadharmī), per- 
tain to the practice of the poet writing the dramatic text, as well as the actor who performs 
the text. Here only the conventions pertaining to the practice of the actor are referred to 
by the word prayojyatvena. The worldly convention is defined as follows in N$ 13.71—72: 
svabhavabhavopagatam $uddham tv avikrtam [E,P°, tu vikrtam E,*<] tathā | lokavartakriyo- 
petam angalilavivarjitam || svabhavabhinayopetam nānāstrīpurusāšrayam | yad īdršam 
bhaven natyam lokadharmi tu sā smrtā || ‘If a play agrees with the natural emotional sta- 
tes, if it is simple and non-artificial, if it contains the activities common to the world, if it 
is devoid of the play of limbs, furnished with a natural kind of acting, and based on men 
and women of various kinds, that is called the “worldly convention" (lokadharmi). Inte- 
restingly, Abhinavagupta glosses the compound arigalilavivarjita- in the following way: 
angalīlayā vartanādikayā varjitam krtvā (vol. 2, p. 214). [The expression “devoid of the play 
of limbs" means:] deprived of the play of limbs, that is, [of that movement] consisting of 
turns (vartanā) etc. Such an ornate bodily movement can be safely identified with dance, 
as the terms vartanā and valanā are commonly associated with it. 

80  Ireadtasyanga with the edition, taking ariga- as a locative in the sense of arigikabhinaya- 
dhyaye. 

81 NS 9.100: ‘Colours [are represented] by the hand gesture catura: the colour white should 
be enacted with the raised [palm], red and yellow by moving it in circles, blue by rub- 
bing [the palms together]. My conjecture of reading sitam instead of siddham, against 
the manuscripts and editions, is based on this verse, which is the source of the quo- 
tation here. The example refers to the depiction of colours by the hand gesture called 
catura, and indicates a highly conventional way of enacting. This example appears to 
have become standard for describing the use of the theatrical convention within bodily 
acting, itself already a highly conventionalized practice. The same is alluded to in the first 
chapter, when Abhinavagupta compares Bharata’s bowing of the head out of respect for 
Brahma and Siva, at the very outset of the treatise, to a bodily enactment. See ABh ad 
14, vol. 1, p. 1: lokasiddho hy ayam abhinayo na ca natyadharmiripah, catura iva bhuja- 
dav ürdhvadibhinna [...]. ‘This [type of] acting is indeed well known [in the world], and 
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does [dance] conform: a worldly (laukika) one or an otherworldly (alaukika) 
one? If its nature, as something to be performed (prayojyatvena), were regarded 
as worldly, then it would be included in the worldly convention (lokadharmī),”? 
and it would just be described in the [chapter on] the bodily [acting],°° along 
with the caris, the mandalas, etc. While if, on the contrary, [its nature were 
regarded as] otherworldly, dance would be over and above [the world] owing 
to the principle[, proper to theatre alone,] of differentiating the objects to be 
enacted through hand gestures—the catura [for instance]— [by conventions] 
such as ‘the colour white should be enacted with the raised [palm].%! And yet, 
by falling into the theatrical convention (natyadharmi)?? due to its inclusion 


does not belong to the theatrical convention, unlike the gesture catura, [whose uses are] 
differentiated according to the different directions of the arms, [palms, fingers] and the 
like" One might see a trace of the theatrical convention in the extreme codification of 
movements in Kutiyattam, where conventional hand gestures are used to enact even such 
abstract entities as colours, speech particles, grammatical cases, verbal endings, number, 
etc. While new uses of hand gestures can be created by the practitioners by observing the 
world—and this is a principle pointed out repeatedly in the Natyasastra—the conven- 
tional gestures tend to become more standardized. For instance, the hand gesture called 
catura, with the palm pointing upwards, is still used in Bharatanatyam to indicate colour 
in general. In Kutiyattam another gesture is used for colours, which are differentiated 
according to the direction of the circular movement (clockwise or anticlockwise) as well 
as the movement of the fingers, which are rubbed against one another or kept still. On 
hand gestures and their treatment by Abhinavagupta, see Ganser 2004—2005. 

82 The theatrical convention (nātyadharmī) is described in the following way in NŚ 13.73- 
74: ativakyakriyopetam atisattvatibhavakam | lilangaharabhinayam nātyalaksaņalaksi- 
tam || svarālamkārasamyuktam asvasthapurusasrayam | yad īdršam bhaven nātyam 
nātyadharmī tu sā smrtā || ‘If a play is endowed with actions that exceed the dialogues, 
if it has exceeding sattva and exceeding emotions, if the enactment in it includes playful 
angaharas, if it is marked by the characteristics of theatre, if it is associated with musical 
notes and ornamentation and based on actors (lit. men) who are not [interpreting] a 
role that conforms [to them], that is called the “theatrical convention" (nātyadharmī). 
The connection between the theatrical convention and allurement (rarījanā) is estab- 
lished in ABh ad NŠ 13.70, vol. 2, p. 213: yady api laukikadharmavyatirekena nātye na kascid 
dharmo sti, tathapi sa yatra lokagataprakriyakramo rarijanadhikyapradhanyam adhiro- 
hayitum kavinatavyāpāre vaicitryam svikurvan nātyadharmīty ucyate. ‘Even though there 
is no other dharma in theatre distinct from the worldly dharma, we call it "theatrical con- 
vention" when its course of actions is understood from the world but accepts [in itself] a 
multifariousness concerning the activity of the poet and the actor, so that a predominance 
and an excess in allurement (rartjanā) is assigned to it. 
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fijakabhaganupravesena natyadharmyanuprave$e punar api na natyad abhya- 
dhikata. 


[4] 


[4.1] athocyate—purvarangaprayogasya vaicitryasiddhyai tad etad iti. [4.2] 
tatrapi pūrvarangaprayojyayā brahmagitya sākam asyāngāngibhāvena va. 
[4.2.1] tatradye pakse syad asamafijasyam. antye tu pakse katham angikahasta- 
caryadyabhavah. [4.2.2] tad uktam—‘mahagitesu caivarthan samyag evābhine- 
syasi [^^ iti. 


1 "ānupravešena natyadharmyanupravese] D M, T7”! E,, 'anuprave$ananatyadharmyanupravese 
T, "ānupravešena E; || na nātyād] conj., nātyād D M, T, %; 1-2 abhyadhikata] E, abhyadhi- 
kagata D M; T, abhyadhikatā na E; 3 "siddhyai tad etad iti] Xj, "siddhyaikam ekam iti D M, 
T, ^siddhy ... iti (broken off) T, 4 "gītyā sākam asyā”] D M, T; Ej; E1:2)** E1456, *gityasya T4, 
"gītyā sākam atha^ E1:(2)P* Ej4j?5, *gitya sākam athasya" E; || “bhavena] M;P* X, "bhavo na D Mj? 
T,T, 5 tatradye pakse] T, T, E,, tatrādyapakse D M; Tj" Ej," E; || syād a°] Ej, Eyqy, sya nā” 
DM, Tj?* E Me, syad a^ T?* T, Ey, nā” E; | antye] DP: £p, anye Da€ M, Tj anya T4, om. Eja) 5-6 
antye>uktam]om.E,q 5; angika^] Ty EP: EiS, āhita” D M, TP: Ero Ers, āhika” T,?°, 
om. Ej, āhitāngika” E; 6 tad uktam] Ej; E14) Ez, tanüktam D M, T, ... ktam (broken off) 
T4, om. Ejo || 'gitesu] T; T, Xp, “gitisu D M, T,P¢ || caivarthan] D M, T, Ep, caivartha T, 6-7 
evabhinesyasi | iti] Z;, vyabhinesyasiti T;?c, vabhinesyasiti D M, T,**, evabhinesyati T, 


a NŠ 415ab: mahagitesu caivārthān samyag evabhinesyasi | 


83 The text is problematic and my interpretation of this passage is conjectural. Instead of 
reading the negation at the end as in E,, I read it before nātyād, imagining that the aksara 
na has been dropped due to its similarity with the following nā. A negation is certainly 
necessary, since here the abhedapaksin wants to prove that we cannot establish an inde- 
pendent use for dance, lest we conflate it with the dramatic acting (abhinaya) that is the 
characteristic of theatre. One might hold that the function of dance is to beautify the per- 
formance for the spectator's enjoyment, just like vocal and instrumental music. However, 
vocal and instrumental music are found to have a purpose within the dramatic represen- 
tation itself, in that they provide additional information on the dramatic text—through 
song—or emphasize the rhythmic aspect of the songs and coordinate the timing of the 
various elements— through instrumentation. Even if we maintain that dance plays a role 
in fighting scenes or in the movements for going around the stage, its nature cannot be 
established as exceeding the essence of theatre. 

84 This argument is based on the introduction of dance in the preliminary rite in order to 
make it variegated, as narrated in NŚ 4.14—16ab, on which see $1.3.3, n. 75. 

85 The brahmagiti is mentioned in ABh ad NŚ 4.247ab, vol. 1 p. 161, as a label collectively desi- 
gnating the different songs performed in the purvaranga, such as the gitakas, the asarita, 
the vardhamana, the panika, etc. See below, 4.9.1 and n. 108. 

86  Ifollow the manuscripts and read asyarigargibhavena, understanding asya as nrttasya 
prayogasya. 

87 Unlike in the play, where the use of songs and bodily movement depend on the mental 
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in the beautiful part used for allurement (uparayijaka) [in theatre], [dance] 
would not be over and above (abhyadhika) theatre.83 


[4 Dance in the purvaranga| 


[4.1 Intermediate proposal of the bhedapaksin:] At this point, we argue that 
this [thing we are discussing here] is indeed that [dance] which is [used] for 
attaining multifariousness (vaicitrya) in the performance of the preliminar- 
ies (purvaranga) |, and not the one used in the performance of the play ].9^ 
[4.2. The abhedapaksin:| But even then, [you will have to determine] whether 
[dance is executed] simultaneously with the brahmagiti® that is performed 
in the preliminary rite, or [in combination with it], i.e. in a relation of prin- 
cipal and subordinate?96 [4.2.1] With regard to this [question], in the former 
case impropriety would ensue.?7 But in the latter case, how could the gestures 
(hasta) and steps (cart), which belong to bodily [acting], be absent [in such 
a dance performed in combination with musical compositions that contain 
lyrics]?88 [4.2.2] This is what has been stated [with the words]: ‘And in the 
mahagitas, you should properly enact the meanings’ (NS 4.15ab).8° 


moods to be conveyed, in the purvaranga, just like in a ritual, songs and dance have fixed 
structures. That is why they cannot be performed simultaneously, but have to undergo 
some sort of adaptation in order to be combined with one another. As Abhinavagupta 
explained earlier in the chapter, music and dance can both perform the leading role in the 
purvaranga, according to the situation. The one that is leading—the arigin—provides the 
main frame of reference for performance, while the other—the ariga—adapts itself to it. 
In this connection, see the long commentary on N$ 4.252ab, vol. 1, pp. 164—165, discussed 
and partially translated in $2.4, n. 122: iha tu gitam angam ca dvayam api svapratisthi- 
tam. tathà hi yasyayadrsam layayatisvarüpadikam nirupitam tan na viparyeti, mantradivat 
*vedavat va. na tu [conj., vedavann iva tu D M}, vedavasiddha tu Ty, vedavat. na và Eq 
Eo? vedavat. iha tu E,(2)P* E5] yogyatayangangibhavah. tathā hi—‘apaviddham dru- 
tam caiva' (NŠ 4.207) ity angahare, gitakadav api ‘madhye srotogatalayadir’ (Dattilam 175) 
ityadikam nānyathā kriyate. tena ‘pradhanam anubadhyante gunah’ (?) ity etad iha sanko- 
cayati. kim tu svapratisthite 'pi dvaye yena yat sammelanayogyam tat tatra prayujyata ity 
etāvān angangibhavah. evam šatrujvalanapravrttāmarsābhimānanarapatidvitayavat. For 
a parallel in the KAv, see Appendix. 

88 I follow T, and read arigikahastacaryady'". This conforms to the interpretation of Bharata's 
verse in the next paragraph, and parallels the expression arigikahastacaryadyabhinaya- 
vyatiriktam there. 

89 The counterargument of the abhedapaksin is that the only way to conceive of dance in 
the preliminary rite is through its entering into some kind of relationship with the songs. 
However, since Siva said that one should enact the meanings in the mahāgītas by means 
of dance (cf. 81.3.3, n. 75), how is it possible to conceive of such a connection without rely- 
ing on those gestures and steps proper to the bodily acting (arigikabhinaya)? The implied 
consequence is that dance is nothing but bodily acting. 
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[4.3] 


atraha—yada praptyartham iti*. arthanam gitakapadabhidheyanam pra- 
ptyartham abhimukham nayanartham yady ayam nrttabhimato 'bhinayo 
vihitas tat kasmad abhinayatve tulye nrttam etan na natyam. tatha hi— 
gitakarthabhinaye kartavye kam anyam angikahastacaryadyabhinayavyatiri- 
ktam svabhavam apeksate. na kamcid anyam ity arthah. 

[4.4] athocyate—na gitakadipadarthabhinayataya 'syopayoga iti. [4.5] kim 
tarhy anyatha gitakadav asyopayoga iti. 

[4.6] tatrāha—na gitakarthasambaddham na capy arthasya bhavakam iti. 
iha gitakarthas tadarambhaka vastvangaprabhrtayah, tesu na sambaddham 
tanmadhye na pariganitam ity arthah. yadi hy angavastvaditanmadhyapari- 


1 atraha] DM, T; X;, tatrāha T, || "kapadabhidheyanam] T, X; "kānabhipadābhidheyenā D M,?° 
T", *kābhinabhipadābhidheyenā M;?*, "kanàbhivadabhidheyena T, — 2 abhimukham] D M, 
T, Xy, abhinayamukha' T, || nayanartham] X;, nāyanārtham D M, T, ^nayanartham T, || yady 
ayam] D M, T, Ey) Ey(4) Ep yad ... yam (broken off) T4, yad ayam Ej 3 tat kasmad] D M; T, 
Xp tasmad T, || nàtyam] D M, T, X, nātyam na natyam T, 4 kam anyam] D T, T, Xz, ktam 
anyam M, || āngikahastacāryā”] E,(2)P* E,45P5, anke hastakaryā” D M, T;", āngikahastakaryā” T, 
Eim Erg Ej 4525 Ez angika ... karya’ (broken off) T, 5 svabhāvam] DM, T, Zg om. T4 || kam- 
cid] Zy kimcidZ, 6 na] D M, T, Xj om. T, 7 "ādāv asyopayoga] T,** X, 'abhàvasyopayoga 
D M, Trs, "àdàvasyopajna?f T, 8 'sambaddham] £z, 'sambandham D M, T, 'sambandhah 
T, | arthasya] T, Zg asya DM, T, 9 gitakarthàs] X, X, gītārthās T° || na] D M, T, Ez, om. 
T, || sambaddham] T, %g, sambandham D M, sambandhas T, 10 hy] D M, TP: X tv T; || 
*tanmadhya’ | X, E10) Ey(2)*° Ers, "vanmadhya" ErP: ErP, *vattanmadhya' E; 


10-304.2 yadi hy>gitadvitiyajatiyatvat] p.n.p. T, 


a NŚ 4.261cd—262ab: yada praptyartham arthanam tajjiiair abhinayah krtah || kasmān nrttam 
krtam hy etat kam svabhavam apeksate | 

b NŚ 4.262cd-263ab: na gitakarthasambaddham na capy arthasya bhavakam || kasmān nrttam 
krtam hy etad gitesv asaritesu ca | 


go  Ifollow the reading proposed by Ramaswami Sastri in Ej? argikahastacaryády', which 
seems to agree with T, and parallels the previously used expression arigikahastacaryady* 
(cf. n. 88). 

91  Bharata5 verse is once more adapted to the context of dance in the purvaranga: if dance 
is used for presenting the meanings of the songs in front of the spectator, i.e. to carry out 
an enactment of the song lyrics, it cannot be different from bodily acting; hence one has 
to conclude that it is a form of theatre. 

92 Here starts the commentary on the second verse of the pūrvapaksa. N$ 4.262cd—4.263ab. 
Bharata, in the guise of the abhedapaksin, is trying to prove that dance cannot be connec- 
ted with the songs in any meaningful way, lest it be considered a form of abhinaya. 
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[4.3 Third interpretation of the purvapaksa 
(= abhedapaksa) expressed by Bharata] 


In this regard[, assuming the guise of a purvapaksin, Bharata] says: ‘Given that 
[dramatic acting has been devised by those experts in (theatre)] for the sake 
of attaining [(its) objects, why indeed has this dance been devised, (and) 
what is the nature to which it conforms?]' If (yada = yadi) this dramatic act- 
ing (abhinaya), which you claim to be dance (nrttabhimata), has been devised 
(vihita) for the sake of attaining, i.e. for the sake of carrying the objects, i.e. the 
meanings expressed in the lyrics of the songs [of the pūrvaranga] in front [of 
the spectators] (abhimukham nayanartham), why is this [called] ‘dance’ and 
not [simply] ‘theatre’, given the fact that they amount to the same, as [both are 
a kind of] acting? To explain: when the contents of a gitaka have to be enacted, 
what different nature (svabhava), other than a bodily acting [consisting of] 
gestures, steps, and other [mimetic movements], [would dance ever] con- 
form to? This means that [dance has] no different [nature] at al].?! 

[4.4 Intermediate proposal of the bhedapaksin:| Now, it is proposed that 
[dance] is not used as an enactment of the contents of the gitakas and the other 
songs (gitakadipadarthabhinaya). | 4.5 The abhedapaksin:| How then would it 
be differently used in the various musical compositions? 

[4.6] On this point, [Bharata in the guise of purvapaksin] says: ‘It is not 
connected with the contents of the gitakas, nor does it bring any object 
into being.?? The meaning is: in this verse (iha), by ‘contents of the gita- 
kas’ (gitakartha) are meant its constituent parts (arambhaka), i.e. the vastus, 
angas, and so on.?? [Dance] is not connected (sambaddha) with them, i.e. it is 
not enumerated among them. For if [dance] was enumerated along with those 


93 By gitakas, he means a group of seven songs that are used in the purvaranga and 
are regarded as gāndharva forms. They are listed in NŚ 31.200cd-201ab as madraka, 
ullopyaka, aparantaka, prakari, ovenaka, rovindaka, and uttara. Angas and vastus are 
their main constituents, or segments, and they distinguish, according to N$ 4.292cd— 
293ab, two types of songs: those composed with vastu (vastunibaddha^) and those 
based on ariga (angakrta’): yani vastunibaddhani yāni cāngakrtāni tu || gītāni tesam 
vaksyami prayogam nrttavādyayoh | In ABh ad locum, Abhinavagupta states that the 
vastus are longer and the arigas shorter, and identifies the songs belonging to these 
two groups: bhüyamsi khaņdalakādivastūni. svalpāni tv angani. tatra vastunibandhanani 
trini gitakani—madrakam aparantakam prakari ca. anyani catvary angany ullopyakam 
rovindakam ovenakam uttaram ca. ‘The vastus, having sections etc., are longer. The arigas 
are shorter. Among them, three gitakas are composed with vastu: madraka, aparantaka, 
and prakari. The other four, [made of] arigas, are: ullopyaka, rovindaka, ovenaka, and 
uttara. 
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gananam asya bhaven, na tad bhaved apy asya anyatadupayogas, tadarambha- 
katvat. na caitad upagatam, na ca yuktam, nrttasya gitadvitiyajatiyatvat. 

[4.7] nanu yatha tatasusiradivadyam tadangasambaddham api tatropayogi 
tathedam bhavisyatityasankyaha—[4.8] na capy arthasyeti. arthyate pradha- 
nataya gitakadau nirüpyata ity arthah svarapadataladih. tasyapy etad bhava- 
kam prapakam na bhavati. 

[4.8.1] etad uktam bhavati—svaratmake bhage pratibimbarüpataya lagna- 
svaratvena sthanapradayitaya svaraparamarthaprapakataya svaratmagiti- 


1 bhaven] D M, TP: Zz, bhave T;?* || anyatad’] DP: M, T; Ep, atad' Da 3 tatasusiràdi'] E», 
tatsusādi” D M, T, tat susiradi^ T, E, || 'asambaddham] conj., 'sambaddham T, Ej; Era Ep 
'sambhandham DM, T] Ey) 4 arthyate] X5, anye tu D M, TjP* Eja)” E; (54, anyate Ty?6, aryate 
T, 4-5 pradhanataya] %y Xy, pradhanatam yà T?* 5 arthah] T, X; artha” D M, T, || sva- 
rapadatālā”] E,, "svarūpapadakālā” D, "svarūpadatālā” M,, svarüpapadatala' My" T, T,E, 7 
"ātmake bhage] D M, T, E, “atmakagitibhagasya E; 8 sthānapradāyitayā] D M,P- T, X, "prad- 
hānatayā M,*° 8—306.1 'gitibhage] D M, T, E; “kagitatibhage E; 


7-306.6 etad uktam»gite] p.n.p. T4 


94 To sum up the reasoning: dance could be attributed an essence different from that of 
bodily acting and still be meaningfully connected with the gitakas if it were counted 
among their constituents, just like vastus and arigas. In the verse, Bharata denies the 
existence of such a connection of dance with the gitakas, since the class of dance is dif- 
ferent from that of music; dance in fact belongs to bodily movement, which is akin to 
acting. 

95 In NS 282-2, Bharata describes four classes of instruments: tatam caivavanaddham ca 
ghanam susiram eva ca | caturvidham tu vijfieyam atodyam laksananvitam || tatam tantrī- 
krtam jiieyam avanaddham tu pauskaram | ghanam tālas tu vijfieyah susiro vamša ucyate 
|| ‘The musical instruments are of four kinds, endowed with their proper characteristics: 
the stringed (tata), the covered (avanaddha), the solid (ghana), and the hollowed (susira). 
The stringed are made of strings; the covered are the percussions; the solid are the cym- 
bals; and the hollowed, the flutes.’ I read tatasusiradivadyam with E», since stringed and 
wind instruments—the lute and the flute—are always treated together as regards their 
function in songs. See n. 100 below in support of this reading. 

96  Iconjecturally read tadargdsambaddham, since we need a negation in order to make 
sense of the opponent's hypothesis. The bhedapaksin argues further: even if, just as you 
say, we do not consider dance a constituent part of the songs, we may still affirm that it is 
used in connection with them just like instrumental music. 

97  Isuggest reading svarapadataladih along with E,, since notes (svara), lyrics (pada), and 
rhythm (tāla) are usually the three consecrated objects that define the essence of gā- 
ndharva music. See NŚ 28.8: yat tu tantrikrtam proktam nanatodyasamasrayam | gandha- 
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[constituents], such as arigas, vastus, and the others, then its use would not 
be different from theirs, since it [would be treated] as a constituent of [the 
musical compositions]. But this is neither accounted for, nor it is reasonable, 
since dance belongs to a different class (dvitiyajati) than song.9^ 

[4.7 The bhedapaksin may object:] In the same way as instrumental music 
(vadya), [produced by various instruments] such as strings (tata), pipes 
(susira), etc.,95 is used in those [songs] although it is not connected with (read: 
it is not counted among) its components,% so too will this [dance] be [used in 
songs]. [4.8] Anticipating such an objection, [Bharata as purvapaksin] says: ‘nor 
does it bring any object into being” [Here the word] ‘object’ (artha) means 
‘that which is aimed at’ (arthyate), i.e. that which is considered as predominant 
in the gitakas and [other musical compositions], namely the melody (svara), 
the lyrics (pada), the rhythm (tāla), and so on.?? This [dance] does not even 
bring into being (bhavaka), i.e. does not convey (prāpaka),% such an [object 
to the audience]. 

[4.81] Here is what is meant: the use of strings and pipes is praised in 
the melodic part (giti-bhaga) consisting of musical notes (svara),9° since 
these [instruments] convey (prapaka) the highest goal of the notes (svara- 
paramartha).!° This is due to the fact that, by reflecting (pratibimba) the 
part [of the songs] consisting of musical notes, [the lute and the flute] give 
the key (sthana)!?! [to the singers], since they are endowed with fixed notes 


rvam iti taj jféeyam svaratalapadatmakam || For a translation of this chapter, see Pande 
1997. Abhinavagupta often refers to these three aspects of music: the melodic (svarāmša), 
the lyrical (padāmša), and the rhythmical (tālāmša). 

98 This sense conforms to Dhātupātha 10.300: bhū prāptāv ātmanepadī (Bóhtlingk 1964: 82*). 

99 The term svara means a musical note, or better, a degree in the musical scale, since in the 
Indian musical system the notes do not have fixed values. The seven degrees of the Indian 
scale (grama) are: sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. See Te Nijenhuis 1970: 103-125. 

100 See also ABh ad NŚ 28.1, vol. 4, p. 1: tatra svaramse tatasusirayor upayogah. tau hi svarasya 
paramartham raktilaksanam vitaratah. ‘In this regard, stringed and wind instruments are 
used in the melodic part, for they deliver [to the spectator] the highest goal of the notes, 
characterized as pleasure. 

101 The term sthdana indicates the octave, referred to as the ‘place’ or register. Bharata speaks 
of three sthanas—the chest, the throat, and the head (N$ 17.104)—and associates them 
with the three octaves. On sthāna, see Te Nijenhuis 1970: 72. On this same function attrib- 
uted to the pipes, see also Kumarasambhava 1.8: yah purayan kicakarandhrabhagan | 
darimukhotthena samiranena | udgāsyatām icchati kimnaranam | sthanapradayitvam ivo- 
pagantum || ‘He fills the hollow bamboos with their breath that comes from the mouth of 
his caves, as if to give the key for kim-naras beginning their song’ (translation Smith 2005: 


27). 
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bhage stutah tatasusiropayogah. avanaddhasyapi tatsamyopayatalaméaprapa- 
katvena. padapatad abhidheyopayogitve ‘py abhinayarūpatayā natyad abheda 
eva syad ity uktam. 

[4.9] athocyate recakangaharanibandhatmakam yan nrttam na tena kascid 
artho 'bhiniyate. api tu yatha visistair mantraih bhāvanāvišesais cabhyuda- 
yasiddhis tathā, visistadevatastcakair mantrais tatha. [4.9.1] tad gite cabhya- 
dhayi—brahmagitangavastusu saptavimšatisankhyesv asaritesu vardhamana- 


1 tatasusiro’] Ej, susiro' D M, T, E, 1-2 tatsamyopaya’>abhinayarupataya] tatsamyopaya- 
tālāmšaprāpakatvenābhidheyam upayogitvam padapatadyayabhinayarüpataya E, 1 'samyo- 
pàya']E,'samye'paya DM,T, 2 '"patadabhi'] E, "pākādabhi" DM, "pakabhi T, || "rūpatayā] 
EPS, *ràpaya D M, T1P*, "rūpayā T}: E,*¢ || natyad abheda] D T, Ej natyadeh bhedaM, 4 
"nibandhā"]%g, 'vibandha'"DM,T, 5 ’bhiniyate] DM, T° Xp 'bhiniyateT,** 6 tatha]DM,T, 
E, om. E; | mantrais] DM, T; E; om. E; | tatha] D M; Eş, tadaT, 6—7 cabhyadhayi] D M; TjP* 
Xp ceti abhyadhayi T;?c, abhyapāyi T, 7 brahmagitanga"] E,)P* Ex:P*, bhavabhaginitaranga" 
D M, T, Ej"?, bhavabhagitaranga' T4, bhavabhagitanga’ E,(1)** Ej5?c, bhāvārambhagītānga” 
Ej4, tadārambhakagītānga” E, || "sankhyesv asaritesu] T, T, Ly, "sankhyaisāsāritesu D M, Tr! 
7-308.1 vardhamanarambhakesu catursu] X, E, catursu vardhamanakayor dvayoh E; 


102 I tentatively interpret this passage, full of musical terminology beyond my expertise, in 
the light of ABh ad N$ 28.1, following the translation by Pande (1997: 27-28). In producing 
the melody of a song, the voice is principal and the lute (vina) is a reflection (pratibimba) 
of it. Despite this, strings and wind instruments are said to have a natural sweetness, as 
their notes are fixed and thus they cannot incur the faults that may be committed by the 
singers. 

103 This role of the tāla as harmonizer, providing coordination (sāmya) between the various 
elements of the songs, is repeatedly stated (see n. 77). Among the musical instruments, 
the tala aspect is expressed by drums and cymbals. 

104 The expression padapātād is unusual. Shall we conjecture a padaprapakatvad, although 
not supported by the manuscripts? 

105 I follow E,P*, a conjecture by Kavi, who reads abhinayarüpataya. 

106 The argument of the abhedapaksin, attributed to Bharata in the guise of pūrvapaksin, is 
the following: if someone objects that dance, even though it is not counted among the 
constituents of the songs, could still be imagined to convey one of the 'objects' aimed at 
by the songs, namely the lyrics, then it would be necessarily a kind of enactment, so that 
again its difference from theatre would be blurred. 

107 It is useful to remember that the discussion at this point has shifted to dance in the con- 
text of the purvaranga. As pointed out at the beginning of chapter 4, dance was introduced 
in the preliminary rite, in connection with songs, for the sake of creating variety. That is 
why the bhedapaksin advocated multifariousness (vaicitrya) as the specific aim of dance, 
differentiating it from the aim of abhinaya. The problem raised by the opponent, the 
abhedapaksin, is that however we conceive of dance, we cannot put it into any relation 
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(lagnasvara).19? Similarly, the [use] of drums [is praised] since these convey 
(prapaka) the rhythmical part (tāla-amša) [of the songs], which is the means 
for the harmonization (sāmya) of all the [parts of the songs].!03 And even if, by 
falling! into the lyrical [part of the songs] (pada[-amša]), [dance] were used 
for [conveying] the subject matter (abhidheya), it would [necessarily] end up 
being a form of enactment (abhinaya),%5 and as a result there would be no 
difference from theatre. This has already been said.!06 

[4.9 Intermediate proposal of the bhedapaksin:] Now, we argue that dance, 
which consists in a combination of recakas and arigaharas, does not enact 
any meaning. Yet, in the same way as a good result (abhyudaya) is realized 
through specific ritual formulas (mantras) and through particular visualiza- 
tions (bhavanas), i.e. through ritual formulas indicating specific deities, just 
so [a good result is brought about through dance].!° [4.9.1] Moreover, that[, 
namely dance,] has been already expressed [by Bharata] as [connected] with 
the songs [of the purvaranga, when he said that] this dance, consisting of ariga- 
haras of thirty-two types, is connected (sambaddha) with the twenty-seven 


with song, unless we regard it as an enactment of its lyrics. The bhedapaksin now plays his 
last card to save the autonomy of dance: he equates its role in bringing about the aim of the 
songs of the purvaranga with that of mantras and bhavanas in bringing about the good 
outcome of a ritual. Itis difficultto determine exactly what Abhinavagupta meant by these 
terms. However, it seems likely that a difference in the way a result is produced is envisaged 
here, which would allow for interpreting the connection of dance with songs as a means 
to help realize an invisible goal, such as abhyudaya ‘a good result’, achieved through ritual 
formulas indicating the various deities. One might recall here that the purvaranga aims at 
satisfying the deities in order to assure the protection of the performance; that its songs 
are mainly of the gandharva type, which are believed to have an invisible result; and that 
the components of dance, such as the pindibandhas, karanas, angaharas, and recakas, are 
supposed to please the deities as they indicate (sūcaka) some of their attributes. On the 
aim of the purvaranga and its various elements, see Ganser 2016, and for further details 
on the view of dance as an imitatio dei, as it is developed in dramatic and religious sour- 
ces, see Ganser (forthcoming). The argument put forward here is also reminiscent of a 
discussion in Bhartrhari's Vakyapadiya, on the connection or relation (sambandha) bet- 
ween non-expressive words—such as mantras—and visible and invisible results—such 
as healing from the poison of a snakebite—produced through a samskara. The discussion 
unfolds in the Sambandhasamuddeša (v? 3.35-36) and in the commentary by Helaraja 
(cf. Houben 1995: 372-373). Although the relationship between the latter and Abhinava- 
gupta is not established beyond a doubt (see Vergiani 2016), it is possible that a similar 
discussion might have been at the back of Abhinavagupta's mind while writing this pas- 
sage. On the efficacy of mantras as discussed in philosophical sources, see Eltschinger 
2001. 
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rambhakesu catursu cakarat panikayam ity etesu sambaddham etad anga- 
haratmakam dvātrimšatprakāram nrttam iti. 
[4.10] tatsambandhas cedanim na kimcit. 


[5] 


[51] evam prthan nrttakāvyādau nātyarūpataiva, [5.2] natyopayogitvenapi, 
[5.3] nrttatalagitakadyupayogo 'pi durghata iti tridha pūrvapaksasamksepaļ. 


1 panikayam] T;?* Ej; E> panikayam D M, T1P* Ej; E14» panikayay T, || ity etesu] D M, T, E,, 
ity esu Ty, ekaprakarayàm E; || sambaddham] Ej.) Ej? Ey4)2° Ez, sambandham D M, T° Ty, 
asambandham T,*€, na sambandham E,4)P¢ || etad] D M, T, Xj etad iti T, 2 'atmakam] X 
"ātmakā D M,T, 3 'sambandhas] Xp, 'sambandham DM, T, 4 nrtta’] EPs, nivrtta* D M, T, 
E,*¢, nivrtte raga’ E; 5 "tālagītakādyupayogo 'pi] D M, T,P* X, *tagitakadyupayogad api T,?* 


1-5 angahārātmakam-durghata iti] p.n.p. T, 


108 The mention of the particle ca, justifying the inclusion of the panika among the musi- 
cal compositions with which dance is connected (cakārāt panikayam), suggests that a 
verse must be understood here as the basis for such interpretation, which would be a very 
common way to stretch the meaning of Bharata's text. I strongly suspect that the verse in 
question is NŠ 4.14, which the reader is simply supposed to recall from the previous expo- 
sition: pūrvarangavidhāv asmims tvayā samyak prayojyatam | vardhamanakayogesu gitesv 
āsāritesu ca || According to Abhinavagupta, by the special interpretation of the particle 
ca at the end of the last pada, all the elements discussed in this passage are mentioned: 
the vardhamanaka, the gitakas, the āsāritas, and the pāņikā. The connection of dance 
with music was also advocated earlier in the commentary as a justification, attributed to 
some exegetes, for the number of angaharas as thirty-two. See NŚ 4.247cd: dvātrimšad ete 
samprokta hy angahara dvijottamāh || ‘The angaharas have been explained as being thirty- 
two [in number], oh best among the twice-born, and ABh ad locum, vol. 1, p. 160: anye tu 
gītakānām anganibandhanam vastunibandhanam ca vastu trividham. vardhamānakara- 
yato brahmagitivaicitryam dvatrimsadbhasitam tasmat tatprayogatmake [E., tatprayoga- 
natmano DP? T; T; Ex) Eira prayoganatmano D M, T, tatprayogatmano Ej] rigahare 
pi tàvad evety ahuh. ‘According to others, the vastu of the gitakas composed with arigas 
and of those composed with vastu is threefold; four āsāritas cause a vardhamana; [and] 
the panika has only one kind. And since such is the multifariousness of the brahma- 
giti appearing as thirty-two[fold], such will be [the multifariousness] with regard to the 
[group of] arigaharas as well, which consists in a performance [connected with] those 
[songs]. The text of this passage is problematic and highly corrupt, such that it seems 
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angas and vastus [forming] the brahmagita, the four āsāritas constituting the 
vardhamana, as well as the pāņikā, owing to the mention of the particle ca 
(‘and’) [in the verse: ‘May you use [dance] in the proper way in the course of 
this purvaranga, when the vardhamanaka is performed, as well as in the gita- 
kas and asaritas’ |.108 

[4.10 The abhedapaksin:] Still, given your premises (idanim), this connection 
[of dance] with the [musical compositions of the pürvarariga] is nothing at all 
(na kimcit)!109 


[5 Summary of the pūrvapraksa] 


[5.1] In this way, if [we consider dance] independently, like in [staged perform- 
ances such as] nrttakavyas etc.,!? [it would end up] having the nature of a play. 
[5.2] The same holds if [we considered it] as [an element] used in theatrical per- 
formance. [5.3] Furthermore, the use of dance [in connection with] rhythms 
(tāla), gītakas, and other [songs in the pūrvaranga] is also difficult to assess. 
Therefore, the summary of the opponent's view (purvapaksa) is threefold.“ 


difficult to arrive at the number thirty-two with the songs enumerated thus. The Nrtta- 
ratnāvalī gives a different list. NR 4.359cd—360ab: vimšatir gītakāngāni caturbhir adhikāni 
| brahmano gītivaicitryād dvātrimšac ceti kecana || ‘Other maintain that there are twenty 
angas of the gitakas and four more (24). Four āsāritas (4) are the causes of the vardhama- 
naka. The vastu is threefold (3) and the pāņikā is single (1). And according to some, [the 
angahāras] are thirty-two because of the multifariousness of the brahmagiti (24 + 4 + 3 + 
1= 32). 

109 _ | read tatsambandhaé as in the editions. Otherwise, one would have to take the neuter as 
a bahuvrihi connected with nrtta. The abhedapaksin is refuting the analogy of dance and 
mantras, although no argument against it is presented. 

110 Ireadnrttakavyadau as proposed by Kavi in E,,5*, and understand this as a general label 
including Dombikas, Sidgakas, and all the new genres of staged dance. See below, 6.4.2. 

111 Thepūrvapaksa put forward by the opponent who wants to establish the identity of dance 
and theatre consists of three parts, which correspond to the three uses of the word nrtta 
examined above: 1) as a separate form such as danced poetry (nrttakavya), a general label 
for the independent genres of staged dance, and as the lasyarigas of the pürvarariga, dance 
amounts to the same as theatre, since it has the same characteristics and goal; 2) as an ele- 
ment of the dramatic representation or play, it is difficult to see what other function dance 
might have other than that of enacting some meaning, i.e. bodily acting; and 3) as an item 
of the purvaranga, the relation of dance to song is seen in terms of that between a bodily 
enactment and the meanings to be represented embedded in the lyrics. 


10 
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[6.1] etat parihartum aha—atrocyata ityadislokatrayena. 
(NS) 


atrocyate na khalv artham kamcin nrttam apeksate || 263 || 
kim tu sobham prajanayed iti nrttam pravartitam | 


prayena sarvalokasya nrttam istam svabhavatah || 264 || 
mangalyam iti krtva ca nrttam etat prakirtitam | 


vivahaprasavavahapramodabhyudayadisu || 265 || 
vinodakaranam ceti nrttam etat pravartitam | 


(ABh) 


[6.2] asmin pürvapakse tücyate pratyuttaram iti šesah. tatra yad uktam 
angaviksepanrttagitamayatvan natyad abhedo ragakavyadinrttasyeti tad anai- 
kantikam, asya hetor laukikanrtte 'pi sphutatvat. [6.3] natyadilaksanasamgo- 


u "viksepanrttagitamayatvan] Ey) Ej 45, "viksepam nrttagitamayatvam D M; T, "viksepam nrtta- 
gītamayatvān Ec, "viksepa sahakrtagitamayatvan E, || natyad abhedo] E,(2)P* E,()P* Eg, natya- 
der bhedo D M, T, Eim E1:2)** Ej45?* || ragakavyadinrttasyeti] D M, T, E, nrttasyeti E; 11—12 
anaikantikam] T, E10) E1:2)** E14 * Ez, anekāntikam D M, anaikantikatvam E,(2)P* EaP — 12 
laukikanrtte] D M, T,P¢ X laukike nrtte T,” | sphutatvat] E,, sphutam DM, T, E, 12-3121 
"samgopane] conj., "sahagāpane D M, T,P-, *sahagapana T,*°, "sahagopane Zz 


10-342.6 tatra yad-tad aha] p.n.p. T4 


112 n Bharata’s verse, I translate artha simply as object, although in Abhinavagupta's gloss 
on what he considers as the uttarapaksa, the term artha is interpreted in two different 
ways: 1) artha in the sense of textual content to be brought to direct perception (arthya- 
manam sáksatkaram prāpyamānam); and 2) artha in the sense of a didactic goal to be 
taught (vyutpadaniyam dharmadyupayanyatamam). Accordingly, the uttarapaksa will be 
divided into two parts, which correspond to the refutation of 1) the identity of the charac- 
teristics (laksana) of theatre and dance; and 2) the identity of their goal (prayojana). Cf. 
below, n. 204. 

113 InAbhinavagupta's understanding of the narrative structure, both questions and answers 
are formulated by Bharata, who successively assumes the fictional guise of a pūrvapa- 
ksin, upholding the abhedapaksa, and that of an uttarapaksin, upholding the bhedapaksa, 
which will also correspond to Abhinavagupta's final position, the siddhanta. 
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[6 Uttarapaksa (= bhedapaksa): refutation of the pürvapaksa] 


[6.1] In order to refute this [threefold purvapaksa], | Bharata] utters the three 
verses starting with ‘On this point, it is said etc.’ 


n 


NS 


|| 263cd—264ab || 
On this point, it is said that dance does not indeed conform to any object? 
but it is meant to generate beauty (sobhā); that is why dance has come into 
use. 


|| 264cd—265ab || 
Generally, everybody likes dance in itself. Moreover, this dance is praised 
because it is considered auspicious (marigalya). 


|| 265cd—266ab || 
And on [occasions such as] weddings, the birth of a child, the welcoming of 
a new child-in-law (avaha), jubilation (pramoda), success (abhyudaya), 
and so forth, it is a cause of merriment. That is why this dance has come 
into use. 


ABh 


[6.2 The uttarapaksin = bhedapaksin:|!? With regard to this purvapaksa (= 
atra), it is said—one has to supply—in reply: the argument provided in the 
[ purvapaksa|—namely that forms of dance such as ragakavyas and others are 
no different from theatre!'^ since they contain dance (nrtta), which consists 
in throwing the limbs about (arigaviksepa), and songs (gita)—is inconclusive 
(anaikantika), since its logical reason is also evident! in the case of mundane 
forms of dance[, and not only in staged dance].!6 [6.3 The abhedapaksin:] But 


114 Ireadnaátyad abhedo, as conjectured by Ramaswami Sastri in Ej? and as accepted in E;. 

115 I follow the reading sphutatvat in Es. 

116 This is the refusal of the first argument put forward in the pūrvapaksa to claim the iden- 
tity of theatre and dance (1.3.1): arigaviksepanrttagitavattvenavailaksanyat. The reason is 
inconclusive since it is too general (see the remarks on anaikāntika-hetu in n. 28 above): 
not only does it apply to staged performances such as danced poetry (nrttakāvya), but also 
to worldly dances or to any kind of bodily movement connected with song. 
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pane tu laukike gatraviksepane pathyamanam giyamanam va yat padajatam 
tadartho nabhiniyate iti kim nanusamdhiyate. kim va na saksatkriyayogyatam 
niyate. 


[6.4] 


[6.41] prapyah kalpo ’siddhah. loke ‘pi saumanasyabhavad angopangapa- 


1 ‘viksepane] Ezo): ErP: E, “viksepam na D M, T1P*, *viksepana Ty?* "viksepanam Eza) E1(2)** 
Ej45** || pathyamanam] D Mj?" T, 2, padyamanam M;* || giyamanam] conj., haniyamanam 
D M; T, abhiniyamanam E; abhidhiyamano E; || va yat] T1** Ey), yavat D M, TyP5, và yavat Ejo) 
Ey4)E, 1-2 padajatam tadartho] conj., padajatadartho D M, T, padajatam artho E,, artho va E; 
2 nanusamdhiyate] X, nānusamdhyate D M, T, 4 prāpyah kalpo] DT), praptah kalpo M,, pra- 
pyakalpo E,, etena prakkalpo E; || saumanasyābhāvād ango'"] E1) Ej4), saumanasyabhavango* 
D M, TyP5, saumanasyadav ango' T,*° somanasyabhavad anīgo” Ej, ango°E, 4—314.1 "pānga- 
pariksepa’] E, Era Ez, 'pange pariksepā” D M, T; Ey 


117 Ireadgatraviksepane as conjectured by Ramaswami Sastri in E,(?, and understand gātra- 
viksepa as a synonym of dance. Cf. above, n. 5. 

118 I have conjectured the reading 'samgopane here in order to make sense of the initial 
sibilant found in the manuscripts, i.e. 'sahagapane, which makes no sense as it is. In Mala- 
yalam, the corruption of o to à is quite easy to imagine, since the vowel o is formed by the 
sign for e (which in Malayalam always precedes the consonant character with which it is 
read) and a (following the consonant). The editions have changed the text to "sahagopane, 
of which I am not able to make any sense either. 

119 I read va yat padajatam tadartho as a conjecture, partly corresponding to the reading in 
T,?5, where the syllable -tam in padajatam has been dropped, due—as I suspect—to the 
following tad- in tadartho. The corruption of và yat to yavat in D and M, can be explained 
as a case of metathesis. 

120 I conjecture giyamanam against abhiniyamanam in the edition, which makes no sense if 
we consider the following tadartho nabhiniyate. Moreover, the alternative between a sen- 
tence being enunciated or sung is perfectly in tune with the reason given in the following 
paragraph, with udirita- corresponding to pathyamana- and gāyat- to giyamana-. 
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can't you just keep in mind that in a mundane throwing of limbs,"” in which 
the characteristics of theatre and [staged dance] are completely out of sight,!!8 
when a group of connected words"? is recited or sung,7? its meaning is not 
enacted (nabhiniyate)? Or, in other words, that [the meaning] is not brought 
into the state of being directly perceived (sāksātkriyāyogyatā) [by a spectator, 
unlike in theatre and staged dance]?!?! 


[6.4 Dance does not conform to any 
object to be brought to direct perception] 


[6.4.1 The uttarapaksin:] The thesis that you want to establish[, namely that 
only in theatre and in staged dance are the meanings enacted,] is not real- 
ized (asiddha).!?? In fact, also in the world, we see that sentences are uttered!?3 


121 Faced with the fallacy of his inference, the abhedapaksin invokes the definition of theatre, 
whose main feature is acting (abhinaya) that aims at making meaning manifest [3.4]. 
This definition would, in his view, encompass staged dance—which, as a subspecies of 
theatre (avāntarabheda), is considered otherworldly (alaukika) (see above, n. 47)—but 
not mundane dance (laukikanrtta). The impatience of the abhedapaksin at this point can 
be imputed to his previous refutation of the bhedapaksin’s claim that dance contains no 
evident cognition of its content (sāksādbuddhyabhāva-, cf. 1.4). 

122 Here the reasoning of the abhedapaksin is taken to its extreme conclusion, by arguing 
that the claim that abhinaya is an exclusive property of theatre and staged dance, which 
would in turn be the basis for their non-difference, is contradicted by what we see in the 
world. 

123 I propose to emend vākyādīritasya to vakyodiritasya. The vowel o in Malayalam is formed 
with the prsthamātrā e (cf. n. 18) and ā following the consonant, so that if the first is 
dropped or overlooked, it can be easily read as a. The presence of the vowel e in T,*°, a 
transcript in Devanagari sometimes preserving better readings, might suggest an original 
prsthamātrā e, followed by ā in the Malayalam prototype. 
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riksepanuyatasya vakyodiritasya drstatvat. gayatam padarthasamvadakrtata- 
nmayibhavadagdhanam ca sphutam eva sattvikangatavalokanat. 

[6.4.2] athaparah paksas tu nrtte 'pi samanah. tatha hi—nrttakavye do- 
mbikadau varnacyutadav iva varnadiprayoge tavad abhinaye kathaiva nastiti 
kim tatra vicaryate. kevalanrttasvabhavamatram hi tat, kevalam bhavitakavya- 


1 vakyodiritasya] conj., vakyadiritasya D M, TP: X, vakye dirasya T,*¢ || drstatvat] D M, TjP* Ej, 
drstatvā T,*°, ca samafijasyabhavo drstah E, || gāyatām] Ey(2)P* E1(4)P*, giyada D M, T, giyatà Ej 
Erg Erg: || "samvādakrta"| Ej; Ej4; Ez, "samvādakrtam D M, T, E)1) 2 *dagdhànam] conj., 
"dagdhāyās D M; Ty Ey 2)*° Et” “baddhayas Ejo) Ey2)P° EjajP*, "dašāyām E; || ca] D M; T; Ep 
om. E; || 'ahgatàvalokanat| D M, T, E, "abhāvāvalokanam E; 3 samānah] E,P* E,, samanam 
D M, T, E?* | nrttakavye] D M; T, Zj om. KAV — 3-4 dombikadau] Dre TP: X, Kav, domavi- 
kādau D° M, T?* 4 varnacyutadav iva] conj., varnacyutàd iva D M, T, E,, varnacyutadau E;, 
varnacchata KAV || varņādiprayoge] D M, T7"! E, KAV, varņāprayoge T}, varnaprayogasyeva E; || 
abhinaye kathaiva] conj., abhinayas tathaiva D M, T,?°, abhinaya tathaiva T,*°, abhinayakathaiva 
Xg KAV || nastiti] Xj,Xg nàsti KAV 5 kevalanrtta^] KAv, kevalam nrtta' D M, T, E, yat kevalam 
nrtta” E; || "svabhāvamātram] Xy Z, 'svabhàvam Kav || hi tat] KAv, api tat D M, Tj"! Ey) Eja, 
ahitam T, api hi tat Eja; || bhavita^] Xj, bhavita D M, T, 


5-316.2 kevalam-etat] p.n.p. KAV 


124 The refutation of the first articulation of the abhedapaksin's proposal consists in pointing 
out the fallacies one can commit when the word abhinaya is understood in its conven- 
tional sense of bodily gesticulation (cesta) outside the dramatic tradition. On this non- 
technical meaning of abhinaya, see the discussion in $3.3. In this case, one would not be 
able to exclude the gesticulation that people use to accompany their speech, namely in 
order to convey their confused ideas, from the definition of theatre. In a similar vein, one 
may think of the English use of the adjective 'theatrical' as referring to a certain kind of 
people. Abhinavagupta's provocative reply, as uttarapaksin or bhedapaksin, is of course 
only a prima facie view, which aims at neutralizing the opponent's reasoning by pushing 
it to its extreme consequences. Note that the characteristic that triggers the use of gesti- 
culation in the world, namely the absence of mental clarity (saumanasya), can affect 
both the speaker and the listener. For a few examples of gesticulation outside theatre, 
see $3.3, n. 93 and 94. In the context of the dramatization of worldly behaviour in thea- 
tre, Abhinavagupta reports an opinion according to which an actor should use profuse 
gesticulation when enacting an inferior character, since their use of gesticulation is ana- 
logous to the confusion of their discourses: adhamas tu yathavacanam Slistam ahus tatha 
prakirnabhüyastvam abhineye sandihyamanasyabhinayayattam utkarsanam vikarsanam 
ityadi—evam kecit (ABh ad N$ 9.173, vol. 2, pp. 67—68). 

125 I follow the emendation given by Ramaswami Sastri in Ej): gayatam. 

126 Iconjecturally read "krtatanmayībhāvadagdhānām as a genitive connected with gayatam. 
This example definitely proves that one cannot say that staged dance and theatre are the 
same as both are endowed with an enactment following a speech or song, since this defi- 
nition would also include everyday gesticulations and the experience of vocal singing. 
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in combination with profuse movements (pariksepa) of the limbs and facial 
expressions (arigopanga) on account of the lack of mental clarity.!24 Moreover, 
because one clearly sees that singers,!25 who are consumed as by fire through 
the identification [with the subject matter] (tanmayibhava-) based on the 
attunement (samvada) [of their hearts] with the meaning of the lyrics 
[expressed in their songs], resort to the sāttvika [type of acting ].!26 

[6.4.2] Now, as to the other side of the argumentļ, namely that forms lack- 
ing abhinaya would fall outside the domain of theatre], it extends even to!?7 
[staged] dance[, which you claim to be non-different from theatre].!2$ To 
explain: in danced poetry (nrttakavya), such as in the Dombika and so on, no 
discussion about acting (abhinaye kathā) is ever possible, just as [no discus- 
sion is possible] concerning (tavat) the good usage of syllables and so on in 
poetry where [those very] syllables have been dropped or added (varnacyuta), 
or in other [kinds of poetic riddles].?? Therefore, what is there to debate on 


Singers, in fact, get involved in what they sing: they use gestures and even display sattvika 
states. For a telling passage about the involvement (avesa) of the singers on stage in the 
emotional content of the songs, see, for instance, the description of the lasyariga geyapada 
in ABh ad N§ 19.121, translated in Bansat-Boudon 1992: 307-309, and n. 149. A later text such 
as the twelfth-century Vātyadarpaņa also contemplates the emotional involvement of the 
singers while singing. Svopajrtatīkā ad ND 3.7, p.142: gayanas ca param ranjayantah kadācit 
svayam api rajyante. ‘Even singers themselves can sometimes be enraptured, while they 
are enrapturing somebody else[’s mind]. On such cases of emotional and ‘quasi-aesthetic’ 
involvement, see Cuneo & Ganser (forthcoming). 

127 I follow the correction proposed by Kavi in E,q) and read samanah. 

128 That is, the claim that worldly dance, or any other worldly movement, can be excluded 
from the definition of theatre since they do not contain enactment of the meanings, ends 
up extending to staged dance as well, thereby excluding it from the definition of theatre. 
The very argument put forward by the opponent to maintain the identity of theatre and 
staged dance is brought to an unwanted conclusion, and brings us a step closer to Abhi- 
navagupta’s understanding of the meaning of abhinaya. 

129 I propose to read abhinaye kathā instead of abhinayakathā, which the editions seem to 
borrow from the KAv, in order to have a series of locatives and thereby construe kathā 
with both sides of the comparison, i.e. varnacyutadau varņādiprayoge' and ‘dombikadau 
abhinaye’. The varnacyutaka or aksaracyutaka is a poetic riddle in which it is necessary 
to drop or add some syllables in order to understand the verse. In the Sahityadarpana, 
Vi$vanatha describes it as a variety of prahelika that hinders the rasa and should not be 
considered an alamkara (SD 10.13). For more on varnacyuta, see also Bansat-Boudon 1992: 
400, n. 60, where this comparison is first discussed. 
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rthagatarthatattvasaukumaryakrtam angasya tathatvam iti nirnesyata ity 
astam tavad etat. 

[6.4.3] tadanantaram tu dhārāparikramapūrvakalayaprayogāvasare *pāā- 
laalosasahini hu jaya jaya lacchi maccamaliay ityadi yad giyate tat kasyokti- 
rupam? yadi tavan nartitum agataya laukikya dombikapravrttanartakyah tada 


1 "gatarthatattva'] X, “gato "rthattva" D M,, "gato ’rdhatattva’ T,**, “gato 'rthatattva" TP — 3-4 
paalaalosasahini hu] Xz, và aga alase sahiņņi ca D M, TjP^ E,,2)™, āgu alase sahini ca T;?5, paalaale 
sesahini hu KAv, paalaale sesahi, nihu Bhayani 4 jaya jaya lacchi maccamalia] X japrajaala- 
cchimangadalamaliā E,Ma, ja aja alacchimangadalamali a D M, T1P*, ja aja alacchimamchadala- 
mali a T,**, jaya jaya lacchivatthalamalia Kav, jaa jaalacchivacchathalamalia Bhayani 4-5 yad 
giyate tat kasyoktirūpam] Xy Kav, yat kasyoktirūpam D M, T, yat kasyoktir iyam Ey)™ 5 
dombikapravrttanartakyah] X; Kav, dombikapravrttam nartakyah D M, T, 


130 [follow the KAv and read kevalanrttasvabhavamatram hi tat as an independent sentence, 
and the following one as a gloss of it. 

131 I think that this statement is supposed to echo and indirectly refute an argument presen- 
ted by the abhedapaksin at the very beginning of the purvapaksa, namely that dance and 
theatre are no different since dance makes use of abhinaya to bring into being the con- 
tents (bhavya) of a dramatic text, whose words and sentences are sung (see n. 6). Here the 
statement is revised: although some dance seems to express emotional content, this con- 
tent is in reality expressed by the song and not by bodily acting. The bodily movement in 
dance just adapts its quality to the poetic content, thus clearly differing from enactment 
proper. This is also hinted at in a passage that discusses the role of dance as variously 
constructed, as a principal or subordinate element, with music and song (cf. ABh ad N$ 
4.251cd, vol. 1, pp. 164—165). About the Dombika, it is stated: yada [conj., yathā T,, om. D M, 
X] gitam [Xz, gitim D M, Tj] eva pradhanam [T,, om. D M, Xz] tadā [D M, T, E, yada E;] 
‘nyartham tadanyagatvena nrttādi, yatha dombikadau. tatra hi parisvaūgakaraņādy [conj., 
parisvakaranady D M, T, pariskaranddy Ej, Ey)*°, parikramaņādy E,(2)P* E5] api suku- 
māreņaivāngena. ‘[To explain:] when a song is the principal element, dance and the other 
[subordinate] elements [are performed] for the sake of that other one, i.e. [dance and so 
on] follow that other [element that is principal]. This occurs in the Dombika and other 
[forms of staged dance], for in it even the circumambulations (parisvangakaraņa) and 
the other [parts of abstract dance are executed] with a delicate body movement [appro- 
priate to the amorous theme expressed in the song]. I suggest reading parisvangakarana 
as a synonym of parikramana, following ABh ad N$ 4.274, vol. 1, p. 184: rangapīthe yah 
parigamah samantatah parisvangakaranam. The expressions layaparisvaktakarana and 
layaparisvankitalayatalaparikrama are also found in the passage edited here with refe- 
rence to the part of the Dombika performed with abstract dance set to a variety of tempos, 
on which see n. 135 and 156 below. 

132 The distinction between the delicate and the vehement quality of dance as based on the 
poetic content of the song, be it love or the praise of powerful gods, is discussed below in 
8.4.1-3. 
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this point? In fact, the nature of [danced poetry] is just dance, and nothing 
else.!3° The way the bodily movement (ariga) appears just depends on a delic- 
acy (saukumarya) whose nature inheres in the meaning of the poetic text that 
is brought into being (bAavita) [through the song].!*! This will be discussed later 
on; therefore, let this matter rest for the time being.!?? 

[6.4.3] As for!3? the [text] starting with a [praise of Laksmī] T[...|1!3^ that 
is sung in its immediate contiguity on the occasion of the performance [of 
the dance] to [different] tempos (/aya) based on the stream-like circumam- 
bulation [of the stage] (dharaparikrama); whose speech is that?!35 To begin 


133 This refutes the second step in the reasoning of the purvapaksin/abhedapaksin, namely 
that in ordinary bodily movements, which accompany words that are sung or recited, the 
objects are not brought to the state of being directly perceived, while it is so in staged 
dance. 

134 According to Bhayani (1993: 25), the verse is in Prakrit and is a regular purva-dala of the 
gāthā metre. He attributes it to the Dombika Cūdāmaņī. For the sake of the present discus- 
sion, itis importantto keep in mind that this text appears to be sung first by the dancer, and 
then by the singer, whence the doubt about the attribution of the utterance to the char- 
acter, the dancer/performer, or the singer. My interpretation that this is a verse in praise 
of Laksmi is based on a very tentative reconstruction of the text, where /acchi stands for 
Sanskrit /aksmi in the vocative. 

135 This sentence contains some technical terminology which, as far as I can verify it with 
the e-text of the Abhinavabharati, is limited to this chapter. The performance called 
dhārāparikrama could refer to the part of a Dombika consisting in circumambulating 
the stage (parikrama) with dance steps, following a given tempo (/aya). Circumambu- 
lations of the stage in the Dombika are also referred to in an earlier passage (cf. n. 131). 
The term dhara- possibly refers to a gradual increase in tempo, and hence also of the 
bodily movements accompanying it, performed at three different speeds, just as in the 
performance of dance in the parivartas (musical cycles that also include circumambula- 
tions of the stage by the performers) described for the purvaranga. This practice could 
in turn account for the use of the term dhara-, literally ‘stream’, as another occurrence 
of the term dharaparikrama in ABh ad NŚ 4.318cd—319ab, vol. 1, p. 203, seems to suggest: 
dombikadisu |...] tālānusāreņa ca tripanilayasamyuktam' ityadyanusarena dhārāparikra- 
mādeh layaparisvankitalayatalaparikramadeh. ‘And [the performance] of the stream-like 
circumambulations etc. in the Dombika and the like, i.e. of the circumambulations [fol- 
lowing] the rhythm and tempo, embraced by the tempo, should conform to the rhythm, 
according to what was said [apropos of the use of circumambulations following some 
of the songs of the pürvaraniga |: “at that point instrumental music should be performed, 
connected with the triple tempo" (NŚ 4.301ab)* In this passage, some parallels are drawn 
between the structure of the songs of the pūrvaranga and the Dombika, where music, 
dance, and singing are found in different proportions and successively assume the lead- 
ing role. It appears that when the dancer is engaged in performing these (presumably) 
fast dance steps, the singer takes up the task of singing, just as it would happen in the 
gitakas in the purvaranga, where the first repetition of the song is performed by the dan- 
cer with abhinaya, and the remaining three with pure dance steps (cf. NS 4.299-301 and 
ABh thereon). This seems to be the context of the next sentence as well. 
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saivedānīm evambhūtam vasturüpam laukikam vacanam abhidhatte. gaya- 
nadisamkramitasvavakyata ekavakyatayeti kah saksatkarakalparthah. saksa- 
tkarakalpanuvyavasayagocarikaryatvam ca natyasya laksanam ity avocama. 
[6.4.4] tena yatha kascit kamcid anyapadesaganadikramena vastudbo- 
dhanakaranadvarena va chandanupravesitaya va kasyacin manasy avarjana- 


2 'samkramita"] T,?° Eja) KAV, "svakramika" D M, TP: Eio) Era) E; || 'svavakyata] D M, T, E, 
"svavākyāni E», svavakya’ KAV || ekavakyatayeti kah] conj., ekavakyah D M; T;, ekavakyatah Ej, 
tadaikavakyatah E», *tayeti kah kav 2-3 "ārthah. saksatkarakalpa"] T;P* X, KAv, "ārthasāksā- 
tkarakalpa" D M,, 'arthah. sāksātkārakalpo T,*« 3 "ànuvyavasaya'] X, X, "adhyavasaya' KAV || 
"gocarikaryatvam] D M, T, Ey) KAV, "gocarakāryatvam E1:2) Ei, "gocarakārthatvam E; || natya- 
sya laksanam ity avocama] X £r, pathyasya pradhano’msah Kav — 4 kascit] D T, Zs, kiscit Mj, 
loke kašcit KAv || anyapadesa'] D M, T, X, anyopadeša” KAv || "gānādi"| X, KAv, "tānādi" D M, 
T, EE," 5 'dvarena] X; KAV, 'vàrena D M, T, || chandanu’] DM, T, £p chando 'nu' E44 
KAV 


136 Thewhole passage is corrupt and its interpretation is uncertain. To get a coherent meaning 
out of this and the following argument, it is essential to keep in mind the distinction— 
implied though not explicitly stated by Abhinavagupta—between the ‘worldly’ or ‘real’ 
dancer performing the genre called Dombika and interpreting the character of the do- 
mbikā, and the dombikā as the ‘fictional’ or ‘enacted’ character, itself a dancer (see § 3.5). 
The adjective laukika in laukikī-nartakī- refers to the ‘real’ dancer who is interpreting the 
Dombika, and in laukika-vacana-, to the speech belonging to the ‘real’ dancer, and not to 
a fictional dialogue. 

137 Literally ‘transferred to’ (samkramita) the musical ensemble; cf. below, n. 152. 

138 The text is corrupt here, and something has fallen out. I conjecturally read gayanadi- 
samkramitasvavakyata ekavakyatayeti kah, which is close to the Kav version, where the 
part with ekavakya- has been dropped, possibly because of its similarity with the previous 
"svavākya-. 

139 My interpretation and understanding of this passage is based on a conjectural reading 
reconstructed on the basis of both KAv 8, p. 448, and the manuscripts. Besides being confir- 
med by T,**, the emendation of gayanddisvakramika’ to gayanadisamkramita’ conforms 
to the expression tanmadhyavartigayanamukhasamkramitanijavacaná, used by Abhina- 
vagupta later on as he elaborates on this phase of the Dombika and its ‘vocal’ aspects 
(cf. 6.4.4). Abhinavagupta here is discussing the possibility, evoked by the opponent, of 
attributing a theatrical nature to the Dombika and other genres of danced poetry, while 
at the same time excluding forms of worldly dance from the definition of theatre. Through 
an attentive scrutiny of the various means of representation displayed in the Dombika, it 
will be shown that this form does not meet the primary requirements of abhinaya. Speech, 
first of all, does not bring any content to a quasi-direct perception (saksatkarakalpa). If the 
speech of the dancer enacting the Dombika is considered to be that of the dombikā cha- 
racter, the fact that this speech is first pronounced by the dancer and then transferred to 
the singers as her steps grow faster does not give the spectator a direct perception of the 
character. 
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with, if it belongs to the worldly dancer who has arrived in order to dance 
[and] is engaged (pravrtta) in [performing] the Dombika, we must conclude 
that she must be the one pronouncing such a worldly speech, whose subject 
matter is [described in the Prakrit verse just mentioned].!°6 [But] since that 
same sentence is syntactically connected (ekavākyatā) with her own speech 
that has been taken up by!?? the singer and [the other members of the music 
ensemble],!°8 how could [its] content [ever be grasped] as similar to [the object 
of a] direct perception (saksatkarakalpa)?3? And we have already said that the 
characteristic proper to theatre isits being made into the content of a determin- 
ation (anuvyavasaya) that is similar to a direct perception (sāksātkārakalpa).!*9 

[6.4.4] Therefore, just as [in the world, |! someone attracts (avarjana) some- 
body else's mind to a greater degree through a succession of allusive songs 
(anyapadesagana)*? by causing narrative content to arise or by instigating 
desire, while dancing and singing, the same should be considered in the case of 
the Dombika and [the other forms of danced poetry]. That very dombika, who 


140 The reading ‘gocarikaryatvam is better and parallels ABh ad N$ 1.107, vol. 1, p. 37: tenā- 
nuvyavasayavisesavisayikaryam nātyam. "Therefore, theatre is made into the content of 
a special kind of determination (anuvyavasāya)” This passage explains the nature of 
theatre as the object of a cognition defined as anuvyavasaya, which has been trans- 
lated by Gnoli (1968: 99-101) as ‘re-perception’, although it is explained in the IPvv as 
an ascertainment of the order of discursive awareness following the perception, which 
is itself non-discursive (Torella 2002: 158, n. 7), thus a kind of recognitive cognition or 
subsequent determination. In theatre, the particularity of this cognition lies in the onto- 
logical ambiguity of its object, which is neither real nor unreal. See ABh ad N$ 1.19, vol. 1, 
p. 43, where the definition of theatre is laid down: ayam iti pratyaksakalpanuvyavasaya- 
visayah, lokaprasiddhasatyasatyadivilaksanatvat yacchabdavacyah. ‘Since it is different 
from [objects that are] well known in the world as real, false, etc., the object of [the rel- 
ative pronoun] yat [referring to "theatre" in the sentence yo 'yam svabhāva lokasya etc.] 
is the content of a subsequent determination (anuvyavasaya), similar to a direct percep- 
tion [having the form] “this” (ayam)? On the special status of the cognition of drama as 
anuvyavasáya, see also § 3.4.2, n. 164. 

141 The specification loke is added in the Kav. 

142 Anyapadesa, ‘allusion to another [topic], is a literary process that consists, as its name 
suggests, in alluding to a subject that is not explicitly mentioned, through the mention of 
a different subject by virtue of a common relation between the two. Also mentioned by 
literary critics as anyokti or aprastutaprašamsā (cf. above, n. 54), such a literary device can 
take the form of both praise and blame (see Filliozat 1967: 42—43; Bansat-Boudon 1998: 63— 
64, n. 20; Ganser & Cuneo 2012). In the plays, it often takes the form of an allegory where 
the stanzas have an image from the natural world as their topic, but allegorically describe 
the state of some character in the play (cf. n. 76 above on the function of dhruva songs). 
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tisayam vidhatte, nrtyann api gayann api, tadvad eva dombikādau dra- 
stavyam. *vidambidombītyādāv apif vacasi saiva dombika narapatiparito- 
sakarthabhidhayivacananisthena gitena nrttena vadyena ca rajanam anu- 
rafijayitum grhitodyamamantritvena pürvam sthitva, madhye kacid idrái 
cauryakāmukakelilālasamānasā, kapi punar evamvidhā, kascid evambhūtas 
cauryakamukah, ko 'py evambhūtas, tatra kacid evambhūtā praudhadūtīty 
evamādi rājaputrahrdayānupravešayogyam tatprasādena dhanarjanopayam 
abhidadhati tam eva rājaputram paratvena tathaiva va samuddisya, anyad 
api cestitam abhidhāyānte dombikākrtyam evopasamharati gunamalayam 


1 nrtyann api] %; KAV, nrttann avi D M, T, || gayann] D M, T, E, KAv, gayann api vadyann E; || 
"vad eva] D M, T,P X; KAV, "vareva T,* || 'àdau] Lp, "āryādau D M, T, 'akavyadau xav 2 
vidambidombityadav] E,, vidambidovityadav D M, T, vidambini dombityadav E,, hetthe vi do- 
mbityadav Kav || dombika] D M, E, Kav, dombitā T, dombikā yathā E; 2-3 °paritosakartha’] 
DM,T, Ej E14 E; KAV, paritosakakatha" Eja) 3 nrttena] D M, T; Xj, nrtyena KAV || vādyena] 
Tj? Ey" ErP" ErP? KAV, vanyena D M; TP: Eja, E1(2)** E?* || rājānam] D M, T; E, Kay, rajñā 
svam E; 4 grhitodyamamantritvena] conj., grhito mamitratvetvena D, grhito mamatritvena 
M; TPs, grhito mamantritvena T1**, grhitamantritvena E, grhito mantritvena E,(5) Ej 4), pürvam 
grhita madhye mantritvena E;, grhītodyamā vaktritvena KAv || pürvam sthitva] D M; T, E, sthitā 
E>, pürvasthita Kav || madhye kācid idrsi] D M, T, E, Kav, kāmcid īdršīm E; 5 "kelilalasama- 
nasa] KAv, "kelivasamanasadi D M, T, "kelilālasamānasādi E, "kelīvāsam anāsādya E,(2) Ey(4» 
"kelivasanam asadya E, || kāpi] D M; T, X; kācit Kav || evamvidha] E, KAv, esa vidha D M; Tj, 
evamvidha cauryakamuki E; 6 cauryakamukah] E; KAv, cauryakamukaih D M, T, E, || tatra] 
D M, T, E; KAV, tatra vitah E; || kacid] D M, T;?* X; KAv, kašcid TP: || evambhuta praudhadūtīty] 
Xp, evambhitapraudhamirtity D° M, evambhūtapraudhadūrtīty DPe Mj?", evambhütaprau- 
dhamü(dü)tity Tj, evam praudhadütity Kav 8 abhidadhati] D M, T, E, KAv, api vidadhati E; || 
paratvena] D M, T, E, KAv, patitvena manvānā E; || và samuddišya] KAv, vasanam uddisya D M, 
T; va dhanam uddisya Xj 9 cestitam] X KAV, vestitam D M, T, || abhidhāyānte] E,q)P° KAv, 
abhidhīyante D M, TP: Ej)“, abhidhayante T,**, abhidhiyate Ej? E45, abhividhatte. ityadau 
E; || gunamalayam] T, X; KAV, gunamalayam D M, 


143 As a conjecture, I read grhitodyama (+ āmantritvena) as a bahuvrihi connected with 
the feminine subject saiva dombikā. This conjecture partly follows the Kav, which reads 
grhitodyama vaktritvena, but maintains the long -ā of the manuscripts in māmantri- 
tvena, so that the corruption in the manuscripts—especially T,?°, which reads grhito 
mamantritvena—could be imagined to have taken place through the dropping of the 
aksara -dya. For a similar phrasing with infinitive + grhitodyama by Abhinavagupta, see 
ĪPVV, vol. 1, p. 18: viSesatah samastalokam abhyuddhartum parigrhitodyamasya. On the 
meaning of amantritvena, see the following note. 
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has taken upon herself the effort of charming!’ the king by means of [her] 
songs— based as they are on words conveying meanings most delightful to a 
prince—together with dance and music, first assumes the task of inviting [her 
audience to watch the performance], ^* with words such as 1[...] 1^5. In the 
middle [of her performance,] she narrates [the story] as follows: ‘There is a 
certain woman of this kind, her mind eagerly longing for a love affair with a 
secret paramour, "6 and another woman of some different kind, a secret lover 
having such [gualities],!*7 some [other character] who is such and such, and 
among them a skilled go-between’. All such [fictional characters and narrated 
events] are liable to find acceptance in the heart of the prince and, through his 
favour, [to become] a means of material profit [for the dombika]. And while 
[she utters this story], she reports on other deeds as well, addressing that very 
prince as somebody else or in his own guise.!^? Finally, she sums up? the pur- 


144 interpret the reading amantritvena pūrvam sthitvā as referring to the introduction of the 
theme of the Dombika executed by the dancer at the very beginning, as in the example 
quoted, provided that Bhayani's reconstruction is correct (cf. n. 38). If such were the case, 
the dancer herself could be seen to announce (amantrin-) the theme of her performance. 
In theatre, this role is assumed by the sūtradhāra who, in the last part of the purvaranga, 
called prarocana, provides hints about the play to come and its narrative. This phase 
is said to be an invitation (amantrana), as it arouses expectation in the audience. See, 
for instance, NŠ 5.29: upaksepena kāvyasya hetuyuktisamāšrayā | siddhenāmantraņā ya 
tu vijfieyà sa prarocanā || Another possible, but less likely, option would be to read man- 
tritvena pürvam sthitvā as a way to describe the function of the dombikā after the pratijria 
(introduction or declaration of intent). In this interpretation, which is based on a paral- 
lel in Bhoja's definition of the genre Durmilita, the dombikā would first of all dispense 
counselling on matters of clandestine love, and would then narrate stories illustrating it. 
Although the definition of the Durmilitā in SP u shows a striking similarity with the Dom- 
bika defined by the ‘ancients’ and illustrated profusely by Abhinavagupta, the counselling 
phase follows there the narrative and precedes a request for goods. See § 3.5, n. 201. 

145 According to Bhayani (1993: 21), this corresponds to the first part of the opening verse of 
the Dombika Cūdāmaņi, which was given a few pages above as a pratijfía, and which he 
reconstructs on the basis of Hemacandra’s text. See n. 38 above. 

146 The text is irremediably corrupt. I read it as in the KAv: cauryakamukakelilalasamanasa. 
To read "kelivilāsa" instead of *kelilalasa’ is also possible and does not alter the sense. 

147 I read E, which follows the Kav: cauryakamukah. 

148 This might refer to the practice of addressing the king or leader of the assembly as the 
hero of the story (nayaka), who could in turn be a god. Such practice was common for 
instance in the tradition of the Thumri, a courtly performance executed by highly skilled 
courtesans with songs and dance, accompanied by a musical ensemble (see Du Perron 
2007). 

149 This last part is reconstructed on the basis of KAv. 
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Tjami harardhatum giapunnam cisami’} ityadau. tatra sa nrtyanti dombika 
ca bahutaroparatijakagītādipatucetakaparivrtā tvam praty evam aham upa- 
slokitavatiti tanmadhyavartigayanamukhasamkramitanijavacana laukikenaiva 
rūpeņa tadgiyamanarupakagatalayatalasamyena tavan nrtyati. tadgiyamana- 
padarthasya ca sātišayam āvarjanīye rajadau hrdayānupravešitām daršayi- 
tum laukikavyavaharagatahastabhrükarmaromaficaksivikaratulyayogaksema- 
tayaivangavikaradisambhavam apy aksipati. 

[6.4.5] evam gitena rafijanam pradhanyena vidhāya tadupayoginam cā- 
ngavyāpāram pradaršya nrttena punas taccittagrahanam kurvati nrttam pra- 
dhanabhavam gitam ca tadupasarjanabhavam nayanti tata eva tadabhina- 
yam anadriyamana Ttadgiyamanad bhavad viksiptataduditabhavamT evanga- 


1 jami harardhatum giapunnam cisami] D M T, X; jami tara anudia punu navvisami KAv, jamiha 
rāa tudia punu naccisami Bhayani || tatra] D M, T, X tatra tu KAV || nrtyanti] E; KAv, nrtyati D 
M, T, E, || dombika] X; Kav, dombikās D M, T, 2 bahutaro’] X, Kav, hutaro* D M, hataro’ 
T, || °cetaka’] Xj "petaka" D M, T, Kav 4 "laya^] X; KAv, “vaya” D M, T, 4—5 tadgiya- 
manapada’] M, T," X; KAV, tadagiyamanasya manapada’ D T,P*, tadagiyamanasya padā' M5", 
tadgiyasya mānapadā” T,?° 5 ca] D T, Xc KAV, om. M, || avarjaniye] Xx KAV, āvartanīye D M, 
T, 7 'sambhavam] Xc KAV, 'samabhayam DM, T, 8 "upayoginam] D M, TjP* X; KAV, 'avayo- 
ginam T,*° 8-9 cāngavyāpāram] T, KAV, cānginam cangavyaparam D MjP* T"! X, canginam 
canginam cāngavyāpāram M,*€ g9 pradar$ya] D M, T) E, KAV, pradarsyam E; || taccittagra- 
hanam] T,*€ Xp, taccittagraham D M, TPs, cittagrahanam KAV || kurvati] X; KAv, kurvati D M, 
T, 10 "bhàvam] X; Kav, "bhàvah D M,T, || nayanti] Ez KAv, nayanti D M; T", abhinayantī T, || 
tata] DM, Tr! Z; KAv, ta T, 10-1 eva tadabhinayam] T, X; KAV, evābhinayam DM; T" n 
anadriyamana] X; KAV, anàdiyamana D M, TP‘, anadiyamana Ty** || “giyamanad] E;(2) E14) Es, 
"gītamānād D M, T, 'gryamananga' E,) KAV || bhavad viksiptatadudita’] E,(2) E,(4) Ez, bhavat 
ksiptatadudita" D M, T,P*, bhavaksiptatatsamudita’ T,**, "bhavaksiptatatsamucita" Ej; KAV 


150 As Bhayani (1993: 24) explains it, this passage from the lost Dombika Guņamālā is likely 
to be in the rāsaka metre, like the verses quoted above from the Dombika Cūdāmaņi. It 
seems, in fact to be a portion of a rasaka line, coming after the four initial matras, which 
are missing. Thus, according to his emendation, we would have: 4 mātrās + jāmiha raa 
tudia punu naccisami, with the caesura falling after the eleventh mātrā. This, according to 
Bhayani, is the concluding part of the Dombika Guņamālā. Note that the dancer speaks in 
the voice of the dombika, using the first person (naccisami; compare with naccami in the 
pratijfia reconstructed by Bhayani, n. 38), and addresses the king directly with the vocative 
raa. 

151 I follow Kav, followed by E;, and read nrtyantī. 

152 Note that the voice is always that of the dombikā, expressed in the first person (aham 
upaslokitavati), and the addressee is the king (tvam prati). Her words, however, are now 
transferred to the singer and rendered in Sanskrit. This feature is at odds with the lingui- 
stic convention of drama, where the status of the character and not that of the performer 
determines the language used, and is said to invalidate the possibility of the direct expe- 
rience of the character; cf. above, n. 139. 
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pose of the Dombika in passages such as the one from the Guņamālā +'[...|+.!50 
And at that point, the dancing! dombika is surrounded by attendants who are 
skilled in various types of alluring songs and [instrumental music]. Her own 
words [addressed to the king]—' have thus eulogized you'—are transferred to 
the mouth of the singer who stays in the middle [of the musical ensemble ],15? 
as she first dances in a mundane way (laukikena rūpeņa),*3 in keeping with 
the rhythm and tempo connected with the dramatic text (rūpaka) that is sung 
(gtyamana) by the [singer]. And in order to show that the meaning of those 
lyrics have to find acceptance in the heart of the king or [the sponsor of the 
performance], who has to be pleased to a higher degree, [the dancer] further 
exhibits visible changes to her body (argavikāra)!5+ and other [symptoms of 
love]. [This she does] in a manner in every respect resembling ordinary beha- 
viour, through the gestures of the hands, the movements of the eyebrows, the 
[display of] horripilation, and modified glances. 

[6.4.5] Having caused [the king's] allurement (rarījana) in this way mainly 
through singing, and having displayed the bodily movements useful to it,!5 she 
again captivates his mind through dancing. While doing so, she brings dance 
to the main role, and song is subordinated to it. For this very reason, at the 
time of the cirrumambulations [and the other movements of abstract dance], 
bound by the tempo, she throws her limbs about without engaging in the enact- 
ment (abhinaya) of the [contents of that song]. T The essence [of her dance] 
(i.e. its delicate quality) merely arises (udita) from the [song] and is projec- 
ted (viksipta) from the emotion (bhava) that is being sung by the [singer ].T156 


153 Le. she is no longer narrating stories, but just dancing in a way common to the world. 

154 Byangavikāra, the sāttvikabhāvas are usually meant, those bodily manifestations such as 
tremors, horripilation, tears, etc., that are the invariable external signs of an intense emo- 
tional state. See $3.3, n. 45. 

155 1 have corrected the text following the better reading preserved in T, and in the Kav: 
tadupayoginam cangavyaparam. 

156 Due to the corrupt state of the text, this passage is highly uncertain. If my inter- 
pretation is sound, this description alludes to the phase of the Dombika mentioned 
above as the performance of the tempo accompanied by stream-like cirrumambula- 
tions (dharaparikramapürvakalayaprayoga-), also referred to as layaparisvaktakarana (cf. 
above, n. 131 and 135). Here the movements of abstract dance maintain their delicate qual- 
ity as they conform to the content of the song and the whole performance, the subject of 
which is amorous. The latter lends its character to dance and provides emotional colour- 
ing, which is reflected in the quality of the body movements. However, it is emphasized 
more than once that no abhinaya of the contents of the song occurs in this phase. This 
'colouring' of dance in conformity with the contents of the songs to which it is performed 
will be clarified later on in connection with the distinction into delicate (masrna) and 
vehement (uddhata) performance (see §.2.3, and 8.4.1-3 below). 
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viksepam karoti layaparisvaktakaranadau. [6.4.6] tatreyaty amše laukikama- 
trasvabhava eva ramanatadivyavaharavat kva prayojyaprayojakabhāvāsankā. 
kasya va samajikasya vyutpadanam abhisamhitam. tadanantaram ca yathaiva 
sa gitanrttadi prayunkta tathaiva tatsadr$am nartaki prayunkte, na tu do- 
mbikam saksatkarakalpena darsayati, tadiyaharyadina svatmarüpapracchada- 
nadyabhavat. tata eva na dombikam saksatkarakalpena sa darSayati, api tu 


1 "parisvaktakaranadau] X, "parisvakrnnādau D° M, "parisvaktann adau D° T,, "parisvakva- 
nàdau KAV || tatreyaty] X; KAV, tatra yati D M, T, 2 "svabhāva eva rama] Eja) KAV, "sva- 
bhavarama’ D M, T, Ej?) E1 E; || kva prayojyaprayojaka"] E,(2) E14) Ez, mā prayojyaprayojaka” 
D M, T,?°, matraprayojyaprayogaka" T,P°, kvaprayojyaprayojaka" E,(1), kavyaprayojyaprayojaka" 
KAV || 'a$anka] X; KAv, 'am$aka D M, T, 3 kasya>abhisamhitam] om. kAv || abhi^] E; ati” 
D M; T, abhi’ E, om.KAV 4 sā gitanrttadi prayunkta] X; KAv, nrttadiprayuktam D M,P¢, sā 
gitanrttadiprayuktam M,**, sa gitanrttadiprayunktam T, || tatsadrsam] KAv, sadr$am na D M, 
T, E, tatsadráam eva E; 4-5 dombikàm] D M, T, Kav, dombikā E,, dombikā sā tu E, 5 
tadiyaharyadina] %; Kav, tad ihāryā na D M, tadiyaharyanam T,**, tadiyahāryā na T,P° — 5-6 
"pracchadanady'] D M, TP: X; KAV, 'pracchadanany' T?* — 6 tata>daršayati] D M, T, E, KAV, 
om. E, || api] D M; X; KAY, api iti T; 


157 The reading laukikamātrasvabhāva eva rāmanatādivyavahāravat preserved by Hemaca- 
ndra is definitely better, and it alone makes sense. The relationship between the performed 
character and the performer can be assimilated to the one between instigated (prayojya) 
and instigator (prayojaka), as in a causative relationship. The actor is in fact the one who 
makes the character perform some actions, which belong to the fictional world of the play. 
If, in the ‘narrative’ phase, one might wonder if the dancer is enacting the heroine, the 
hero, and the other characters in the story, as she might use gesticulation and some mimi- 
cry, in the phase of ‘pure’ dance no narrative content is interpreted, so no doubt arises 
about the dancer making an enactment of a character. 

158 Ireadabhisamhitam, as in E,. The sense, I think, is that there can be no instruction (vyu- 
tpatti, one of the two aims of theatre; cf. $3.4) for a spectator in the absence of narrative 
content enacted by an actor. In theatre, spectators learn to behave like Rama and unlike 
Ravana, since they are made to see the results of the actions of the enacted characters. 
But if no character is enacted, there can be no question of instruction through a narrative. 
Again, if the narrative phase of the Dombika might have been thought to provide instruc- 
tion in the means to attain love (as in the argument of the abhedapaksin presented in 
2.2), in the phase of abstract dance no instruction is aimed at. Interestingly, the KAv drops 
this sentence, most probably since Hemacandra is not at all interested in establishing a 
difference between theatre and dance, which the bhedapaksin’s argument aims at here. 

159 interpret tadanantaram as referring to the sequence of the reasoning. The bhedapaksin 
is now extending his argument about the absence of an actor-character opposition to the 
whole performance of a Dombika. 

160 Ihaveemended the text following the Kav: tatsadršam. The reading in E,, tatsadr$am eva, 
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[6.4.6] In such a part of the [performance], whose nature is simply worldly, 
how could one even suspect a relationship of a performer to a performed 
[character], just as when people refer to Rama and to the actor [enacting 
him as distinct entities]?!5” Or else, what sort of spectator could [such a per- 
formance] ever aim to instruct?!5% And it follows closely!? that the [worldly] 
dancer performs in a way similar! to that in which the [dombika] used to 
perform songs, dances, etc.!6! But she does not show the dombika!® as sim- 
ilar to a directly perceived (saksatkarakalpa) [character], since she does not 
conceal her own identity and [appearance] by putting on the costume and 
the other [accoutrements] of a [dombika].16? For this very reason the [dancer] 
does not show the dombika [character] as if she were directly present (saksa- 


is also possible. In any case, a negation is unwanted here because the opposition is bet- 
ween acting similar to a dombikā, and showing the dombikā as if directly present in front 
of a spectator. 

161 The imperfect prāyunkte has to be construed with the pronoun sā as referring to the 
dombikā, the implicit subject of the sentence. Abhinavagupta is usually aware of the 
semantic nuances implied by the use of certain grammatical forms, on which see Torella 
1987 and 1999. The three features attributed by Sanskrit grammarians to the imperfect are: 
reference to the past (bhüta), not pertaining to the present day (anadyatana), and being 
within the reach of experience (aparoksa). This means that the dombika’s performance 
pertains to the past, but not so remotely as to lie beyond the perception of the speaker. 
See also below the opposition between the aims of the dombikā's performance in the past, 
and those of the Dombika as a staged dance, marked below by the expression ‘adyatve tu’ 
(n. 193). The use of the imperfect here, as well as the use of the adverb tatsadršam, which 
implies similarity but no mimesis, confirms my hypothesis that the dombikā referred to 
here is a fictional character, which the dancer depicts, possibly in some kind of parodic 
manner. Yet, the depiction of the dombika by the dancer cannot be compared to that of 
anactor representing a character dramatically. This is explained immediately after, when 
sadrsa-prayoga is opposed to saksatkarakalpa-darsana, the latter being proper to dra- 
matic acting alone. 

162 I correct dombika into dombikam, as in the manuscripts and Kav, since we definitely want 
to keep the dancer (nartakī) as the subject, and have dombikā in the accusative as the 
object of darsayati. The reason given immediately after makes it absolutely clear that we 
are talking about the dancer, who does not put on the costume of the dombika. 

163 The condition for having a quasi-direct perception of the character is that the actor con- 
ceals his/her own identity by putting on a costume and by displaying the appropriate 
speech, gestures, and psychophysical reactions appropriate to the character (cf. § 3.4). In 
a similar vein, Abhinavagupta will say that the dancer in the purvaranga does not con- 
ceal herself by assuming the appearance of a character such as Rama, standing before the 
spectator's eyes, like in theatre. See ABh ad NS 4.278cd, vol. 1, p. 185: nartaki na tu nātya iva 
sāksādrāmādirūpatāpracchannātmikā. 
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tathaiva nrttam sabhinayam kevalam ca pradarSayati. [6.4.7] tena natyangataya 
yad drstam patākādi tad daršanamātratayā. ato natyam samskārakam nrtta- 
syety angādivyapadeša ity upacarad ucyate. 

[6.5] natyasya prastavanapranapratibimbakalpam nrttam ity ayam api vya- 
vahāras tatastya eva. nātyasyātra nāmāpi nasti madamurcchadau cāturašrya- 


1 sābhinayam] D M, X; KAv, sābhinam T,**, sabhineyam T;?* || pradarsayati] Xy X, pradaršaya- 
titi nālaukikarūpāntaraprādurbhāveneti xav 1-2 natyangataya yad] conj., natyangatayam yad 
DM, £p natyangata yah T,**, natyangatà yam TjP^ 2 samskarakam] D M, T1P* X, samskarakam 
T?* 4 ^pranapratibimbakalpam nrttam] E,q)P° Ej? Era» 'prànapratibimbakalpyanrttam D 
M; T, ^pranapratibimbakalpam nrtyam E455, "prāņasya pratibimbakalpam nrttam E; 5 tata- 
stya] D M, X; tatasya T, || nāmāpi nasti] conj., nāmāpy asti D M, T, X; || madamürcchadau] 
conj., padamürchadau D M,Pe, padamürdhnadauM;?*, padamürcchadau Tj, padam ürdhvadau 
Ep kim padam ūrdhvām ityadau E; — 5-328a cāturasryabhangābhāve] TP: E,, vatarasryabha- 
ngabhave D M, T;**, caturasryabhangabhave tu E; 


1-328.1 tena natyangataya>tadbhavadyayogat] p.n.p. KAV 


164 Despite the repetition, I would read dombikam as an accusative as before, keeping the 
worldly dancer (nartaki) as the subject (sa). As should be clear by now, dombika is both 
the name of the genre and of the main character it displays. It is hence necessary to distin- 
guish between the dancer showing the behaviour of a dombikā in a performance called 
Dombika, and the dombikā as a socio-cultural figure that has inspired and given the name 
to the genre. The dombikā as a character appears to be a woman who makes a living out of 
her activities as a courtly entertainer, alternating dance, songs, and storytelling, possibly 
a sort of courtly Devadasi antelitteram. On the dombikā as a historical figure described in 
the chronicles of Kashmir, Rājataranginī v.354—386, see § 3.5. 

165 I conjecture an instrumental of an abstract noun in the relative sentence, natyangataya 
yad drstam, in order to maintain the same construction as in the correlative tad darsana- 
mātratayā [drstam]. 

166 The upacara, or ‘metaphorical reference, consists here in saying that the Dombika and 
other forms of staged dance possess the features of theatre, since they display enactment. 
In these forms, however, no character is brought to direct manifestation as in theatre 
through acting. Cf. Bansat-Boudon 1992: 402, n. 70. 

167 Similarly translated into French in Bansat-Boudon 1992: 402, n. 70: ‘la danse est pour 
ainsi dire le prologue du nātya, sa vie méme, son reflet? The Madhusüdani reads nātya- 
sya prastavanapranasya pratibimbakalpam and interprets it differently: ‘dance is similar 
to a reflection of theatre, whose vital breath is the prologue: I follow Bansat-Boudon in 
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tkarakalpa) [on stage ].16* On the contrary, she makes a display of dance just as 
that [of a real dombika], along with enactment and without it. [6.4.7] There- 
fore those gestures, such as the pataka etc., which are commonly regarded as 
part of a dramatic performance,!® [should be considered in the Dombika] 
as merely for display. That is why saying that theatre provides refinement to 
dance, and that the latter should consequently be defined technically by the 
bodily and the other types of [acting] (arigadi), is [just] a metaphorical way 
of speaking[, since nothing in dance is really brought to direct manifesta- 
tion|.!66 

[6.5] Even this common way of saying that dance islike the prologue, the life, 
or the reflection of theatre!6? is metaphorical (lit. proceeds thence, i.e. from sec- 
ondary usage). With regard to [dance], one cannot even mention the name of 
theatre], let alone its nature! |!6° [This is so] because when [mental states such 
as] delirium (mada), swoon (mūrccha), etc. [are displayed in dance] without 
[provoking] any [consequential] break in the [line of the bodily posture called] 


taking the compound prastavanapranapratibimbakalpam as containing a dvandva with 
three coordinated members. In support of this, see other similar occurrences in ABh ad 
NS 4.320, vol. 1, p. 203: kavye vastvapeksatvan nātyaprastāvanāprāņapratibimbātmakatā 
trividhatvan, and in the commentary on the /dsyanga called trimūdhaka (cf. n. 22 above), 
which is said to be performed as a nātyāyitam (NS 31.357bc: kevalam paurusair bhavair 
vākyam nātyayitena yat ||). This is explained as follows by Abhinavagupta: paurusasūcakā 
bhavah sattvikadayo 'tra vakyarthe yojyah. tena nātyāyitā nātyakalpā na tu sarvathā nātya- 
rūpā eva. pratibimbaprāņaprastāvanākalpam hi nātyasya nrttagitam ity uktam prāk. tan 
nātyāyitam va. sthane dhruvāsv abhinaya iti tatsādršyāc cātra vyapadesah (ABh ad locum, 
vol. 4, p. 279). ‘In the [trimudhaka] the feelings, i.e. the psychophysical reactions and [the 
facial expressions] that are suggestive of heroism, should be connected with the con- 
tent of the sentences. Thus, the nātyāyitā is similar to a nātya, but it does not consist 
in a nátya in every respect. In fact, it has previously been said that a song that is dan- 
ced is similar to the prologue, the life, or the reflection of theatre. Alternatively, [one can 
say that it] behaves like a nātya. And since [the trimüdhaka] is similar to [the nātyāyi- 
tá], [defined in N$ 22.49] as “the enactment (abhinaya), carried out at the proper time 
during [the performance of] daruvā songs”, the technical designation of [natyayita] has 
been used here (i.e. in the definition of the /asyanga trimudhaka). Here the word "kalpa 
'similar to' is clearly emphasized: although it looks like theatre, it is actually not thea- 
tre. 

168 I read nātyasyātra nāmāpi nāsti as a conjecture, although it is not supported by the 
manuscripts. The expression nāmāpi nāsti/na bhavati is quite common in Sanskrit and 
is used elsewhere in the Abhinavabharati. See, for instance, § 3.4.1, n. 135. 
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bhangabhave tadbhavadyayogat. nātyarūpatve hi saksatkarakalpanuvyavasa- 


yasampattyupayoginah patram prati bhasaniyamasya, chandolankaradiniya- 


1 hi] Xy £p hi tasya E; — 2 *upayoginah] X; "upayoginama” D M, T, 2-3304 "niyamasya 
rupodyogopa’] conj., "niyamo 'vasarüpad yoga’ D M, T, E,**, "niyamo 'va$yarüpad yoga” E,P*, 


"niyamasya rüpodyoga' E, 


1-330.1 nātyarūpatve hi saksatkarakalpanuvyavasayasampattyupayoginah pàtram prati bhā- 
saniyamasya, chandolankaradiniyamasya] kim ca pathye sāksātkārakalpānuvyavasāyasampra- 
tyu(sampratyayo)payoginah patram prati bhasaniyamasya niyatasya chandolankarades cabhi- 
dhanam dr$yate KAV 


169 


170 


By cāturašrya is meant the quality of the limbs assuming the caturasra, a stylized bodily 
stance described in NŚ 10.94cd-95ab: katīnābhicarau hastau vaksas caiva samunnatam 
| vaisnavam sthanam ity aūgam caturasram udahrtam || "When the body assumes the 
posture called vaisnava, with the two hands moving at the waist and navel, and the chest 
is raised, it is called caturasra: This ‘quadrangularity’ of the body must have been funda- 
mentalin dance, as Abhinavagupta explains in his commentary on the nrttahasta bearing 
the same name, i.e. the caturasra-hasta: tatra caturasryamilam nrtte "rigasya jīvitam [...] 
(ABh on N$ 9.184, vol. 2, pp. 70—71) ‘There, i.e. in dance, the life of the limbs is based on 
caturasrya [...]. A tentative comparison could be made with the basic position of Bhara- 
tanatyam, called aramandi (ardhamandala in Skt.), from which almost every movement 
originates and into which a sequence of movements usually culminates in a composition 
of abstract dance. When the meaning of the text is enacted, on the contrary, more variety 
is to be found in the bodily postures and in the hand gestures. These follow the sense of 
the lyrical lines on the whole; however, the basic symmetries of the lines are never broken. 
In theatre, on the contrary, the overarching principle is that characters affected by strong 
emotions modify their bodily movement accordingly. Specific prescriptions advising the 
actor not to rely on hand gestures when affected by mental states including delirium and 
loss of consciousness are provided in NS 9.186187. Therefore, we cannot possibly speak 
of theatre when there is no break in the symmetry of the basic bodily stance, particularly 
when certain emotional states are enacted. 

My understanding of the passage rests on a conjecture, partly agreeing with the manu- 
scripts in reading ^mürcchadau. The change of pada’ into mada’ is supported by a reading 
later in the same chapter, i.e. ABh ad NŚ 4.320, vol. 1, p. 203: madamuürcchadau tattvā- 
pattyayogad. This sentence immediately follows the one quoted in n. 167 above, which 
furthermore confirms that the sequence of performative practices quoted in N$ 4.320— 
itself a summary of the different referents of the word nrtta—follows the same order 
discussed here. The state called mada, ‘delirium’, or ‘intoxication’, is listed among the 
thirty-three vyabhicaribhavas, the temporary states accompanying the eight stable sta- 
tes. Although mürccha, 'swoon' or 'loss of consciousness; is not part of the same list, it is 
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cāturašrya,? it would be inappropriate [to assign to it] the nature of [theatre, 


its characteristics, | and so on.!”° For if [dance] had a dramatic nature, a restric- 


tion on the actor concerning the language—namely, a restriction concerning 


the [use of] metres, ornaments, etc.—would ensue, useful for bringing about a 


cognition [of the character] similar to a direct perception.!” Moreover, a par- 


ticular costume useful to the effort of [bringing about] the external form (rūpa) 


171 


mentioned in N$ 7.99 along with mada as one of the causes of the psychophysical reac- 
tion (sattvikabhava) called pralaya ‘fainting’. These two states are mentioned together 
on other occasions too, for instance in N$ 8.36 in the application of a rolling gesture 
of the head, and in N$ 19.46 in the application of certain ornaments (alamkara) of the 
voice. Mada and mūrcchā appear as a couple also in the Carakasamhitā as symptoms 
of various diseases. See for instance CS 1.24.27, 42, 58, and 60. Since the mental states 
of unmāda and mūrcchā are listed in the Kamasutra as visible signs of the eighth and 
ninth stages through which a lovelorn woman goes, the so-called dasakamavastha cul- 
minating in death (marana) (cf. Insler 1988: 311), I suspect that Abhinavagupta here is 
hinting at those very stages where the heroine is supposed to completely lose control of 
her body. The list also appears with slight differences in N$ 20.154156: unmdda (‘lunacy’) 
is the seventh stage, followed by vyadi (‘sickness’) and jadata (‘paralysis’, loss of consciou- 
sness’). 

In the chapter devoted to dhruva songs, detailed explanations of the different metres 
(chandas) used in each song and in connection with particular characters are provided 
(NS 32.387 ff.). Ornaments (alamkaras) of the voice are similarly explained (NŚ 32.8 ff.), 
as well as rules about the use of languages in connection with the characters portrayed 
(NS 32.381-382). The general language of dhruvás is, according to Abhinavagupta, Saura- 
seni; however, in theatre it has to be adapted to the different characters. What is more, 
among other opinions on the use of language, he claims that according to the Muni, the 
language of the song of a certain character should correspond to that of his lines ( yasya ya 
pathe bhasa tasyaiva gitam iti munimatam ity apeksyam, ABh ad NŚ 32.382, vol. 4, p. 384). 
As noticed by Bansat-Boudon (1998: 52) with regard to the actual practice of dramat- 
ists, in some of the transmitted dhruvas, even superior characters can express themselves 
in Prakrit, while Sanskrit is reserved for the evocation of characters or things of divine 
essence. 
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masya, rupodyogopayogina aharyavisesasya jatyamsakader gatiparikramades 
ca sarvasyaivopayogo bhavet. na caivam asti. 

[6.51] mūlabhūtasya ca pathyasya sambhavananusaktam akasabhasitam 
api syat, pādatāditakādibhāņarūpaka iva. iha tu mūlata eva na kenacit kimcid 
ucyate. 'aho gane' tyadi gayanam. 

[6.5.2] yac coktam ‘pramada saivanukaryatra' iti, tad apy anena pratisama- 
hitam, nartakyah svarūpānācchādanāt. kalahantariteyam khanditeyam nrtya- 


1 "višesasya] D M, T, Ey) Era) E2, "visayasya Eja; || "amšakāder gati”] conj., 'amsakadeti D M, T, 
Eia Erg Eras, 'am$akader iti E(P: Ej4)P*, "amšakāder ati” E; 2 sarvasyaivopayogo] conj., 
sa nāsyaivopayogo D M, Tj** E, sa nasyaivopayogo T,*°, kim natrevopayogo E; || na caivam asti] 
conj., na vaivam asti DM, T; E, om.E; 3 sambhavana'] Xgsambhavata' DM,T; 4 syat]DM, 
T, E, na syat E; || bhànarüpaka] E,q)P° Ej(?, Ex), bhasa rūpī D M, T, bhāsārūpaka E, || iva] 
D M; T, E, iva nātraivam asti E 7 "cchadanat] Ug, 'cchadanyat DM, T, 7-3321 nrtyatiti] Xe 
T°, nrtyati D M, nrtyatim T;P* 


1-332.5 rūpodyogopayogina> tāvantam] p.n.p. KAV 


172 My reading is a slightly modified version of E,: chando'lamkaradiniyamasya rūpodyo- 
gļopļayogina. On the term rūpa used to indicate the external form of the character on 
stage, which is revealed by the costume of the actor (aharya, nepathya), see Bansat- 
Boudon 1992: 395 and n. 38. 

173 Iconjecture jatyamsakader gatiparikramadeh in order to get rid of the iti, which makes 
no sense to me here. The formulation, however, is not completely satisfactory. Jatis are 
melodic modes, like their later counterparts, called ragas. They are described technically 
in N$28, while in N$ 29 their application to the different rasas is explained. These melodic 
modes, each of which is characterized by amša, a particular note that plays the role of the 
dominant in them, are said to be used in theatre in the dhruva songs, in conformity with 
the particular situation they hint at (cf., for instance, NS 29.4). On jāti and raga, see Te 
Nijenhuis 1970: 169—193. Jatyamsaka and gatiparikrama are also used in the purvaranga, 
when the dhruva called avakrstā is sung. However, unlike in theatre, in the purvaranga 
they are just used conventionally and not in combination with all the other features—the 
sense I give to the conjecture sarvasyaivopayoga—that aim at enacting a character, i.e. 
the particular language, metre and costume. This could possibly be the implied context of 
the dance described here. The term prastavana in the expression prastāvanāprāņapratibi- 
mbakalpam nrttam' and the parallel phraseology noted in the section on the lasyarigas of 
the purvaranga (cf. n. 167 above and n. 177 below) strongly suggest that the dance talked 
about here is the one that is performed in the purvaranga. The reference, however, could 
be to dance more generally, including independent staged dance, since the allusion to the 
presentation of mental states such as mada and mürccha without using the correspon- 
ding bodily expressions is exemplified below (cf. n. 188) in the context of danced poetry 
(nrttakavya). 

174 Iread na caivam asti, which is a very common way of dismissing a hypothesis on the basis 
of experience. The confusion of ca and va is indeed very common in Devanagari trans- 
cripts of Malayalam prototypes, and our manuscript M, is certainly one of these cases. 
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[of the character ],!”2 the melodic jātis, and other [musical accompaniments], 
as well as circumambulations with gaits and other [types of movements appro- 
priate to the character and the situation], would all be used.!7? But this is not 
the case.!74 

[6.5.1] Further[, if dance were dramatic in nature], [the convention called] 
'speaking to the sky' (akasabhasita) would also be [used in it], just as in the 
Padataditaka (‘The Kick’) and [other plays] belonging to the dramatic genre of 
the monologue play (Bhana).!”° [This convention] relies on the imagination of 
a dramatic dialogue (pathya) [taking place between two or more characters], 
which is rooted in the [dramatic] text (mula).!”6 But here (i.e. in dance) nobody 
says anything as grounded in a [dramatic] text (mūlatas). [The text] starting 
with ‘Oh, Gana’ etc.[, belonging to the lāsyānga asinapathya], is [indeed] a 
song|, not a dramatic dialogue ].!7? 

[6.5.2] As to the statement that ‘that very woman in love (pramada) has to be 
enacted (anukarya) here"! it also stands refuted by this [very reasoning]. The 
dancer, in fact, does not conceal her own appearance [by putting on the cos- 
tume appropriate to a character]. [ Moreover, ] the common way of saying that ‘a 
heroine separated [from her lover] by a quarrel (kalahantarita) is dancing' [or] 


175 The Pādatāditaka, belonging to the dramatic genre of the monologue play (Bhana), has 
been critically edited by Schokker (1966) and translated by Schokker & Worsley (1976). See 
also Dezsó and Vasudeva 2009 for the text and translation of 'The Kick. On the character- 
istics of the Bhana, see n. 11 above. 

176 On the functioning of the convention called akasabhasita, see n. 10. 

177 This quotation brings us back to the arguments put forward at the beginning of the 
purvapaksa, according to which the four types of acting that are proper to theatre 
would be found even in dance [1.6.2]. The opponent claimed that a text such as 'aho 
ganaganabullibhana’, belonging to the lasyariga of the purvaranga called asinapathya, is 
sufficient to prove that we also find vocal enactment (vacikabhinaya) in dance, just as in 
theatre (cf. above, n. 32). The reference to the akasabhasita suggests that, in this lasyariga, 
a dialogue is reported through this convention by the woman alone on stage. However, 
there is a basic difference here: the dancer does not report the speech of another charac- 
ter, whose replies she gives echo to, but simply puts the words of her lover in a song. This 
is described by Abhinavagupta while explaining the reference to pathya or ‘recitation’ in 
the name dsinapathya. See ABh ad NŚ 31.342, vol. 4, p. 275: uktam hi purvam purusasya 
pathe traiva striyà gitam iti; "The speech of the man [delivered] earlier through recitation 
becomes here the song of the woman. 

178 This is the end of the quotation, possibly from the Varttika, that was used by the 
abhedapaksin while concluding his argument about the presence of abhinaya in dance 
[1.4.1]. For the possible reference to the lasyariga trimudhaka in this quote, see above, n. 22. 
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titi vyavahara aupacarikah, tadarthagryamanarüpakagatagitavadyanusaritvat 
tannrttasya. na tu mukhyah, lambalakatvavenidharanamangalavalayaparigra- 
haditaducitavesadiparigrahavaikalyat. 

[6.5.3] yac ca natyayitatvam asankitam, tad asthane bhrantam, sahrdayair 
natyayitam iti hi tavantam gryamanam nābhinīyate, asangatyapatteh. api tu 


1 “gatagita’] D M; Xy, "gita T, 2 "nrttasya] T, Ej; Era) Eg, "nrtyasya D M, Ej || “dharana’] D 
M,T,E,'dharana' E; 2-3 "āparigrahādi"] D M, T, E, 'adiparigraha' E; 3 "vaikalyat] DM, T; 
E, ‘vaiphalyat E; 4 yac] Xj, yar D M, T, || sahrdayair] D M, T1”! Xj hrdaye T, 5 nātyāyitam 
iti] Up, natyayite D, natyayiteti M; Tj, natyayita iti Ejo) || giyamanam] X £p gryamanam ca KAV | 
nàbhiniyate] KAv, abhiniyate D M, T, X; || asangaty”] D M, T, Kav, asangaty' E, ity asangaty” E; 


179 The reference is to the same argument of the abhedapaksin, who claimed that in the 
lasyangas, we identify the dancer as a certain type of heroine [1.4.1]: in reality, the dan- 
cer just follows the music, whose narrative contents are about those heroines (cf. n. 21), 
but she does not enact them as a character in theatre. Slightly different is the French trans- 
lation in Bansat-Boudon 1992: 402, n. 71: ‘la voici en heroine repentante; la voici en heroine 
brisée; elle joue. L affirmation est au sens second— parce que sa danse se conforme au jeu 
des instruments et au récital vocal qui interviennent dans la piéce oü l'on chante [pour 
communiquer] ce sens là—, pas au sens premier: 

180 The Nātyašāstra prescribes a simple costume for the heroine separated from her lover. NŚ 
21.74cd—76ab: tathā prositakantasu vyasanābhihatāsu ca || veso vai malinah karya ekaveni- 
dharam Sirah | vipralambhe tu nāryās tu $uddho veso bhaved iha || natyabharana samyukto 
na capi mrjayanvitah | ‘Similarly, those [women] whose lover is departed and who are 
afflicted with misery should wear a filthy dress and a single braid of hair [falling] from the 
head. But the dress of women who are separated from their lover should be white, and 
they should not wear many jewels, nor maintain cleanliness. On the hairstyle of women 
distanced from their beloved, see also Kālidāsa's description of the Yaksi in Meghadūta 
81: nūnam tasyāh prabalaruditocchünanetram priyaya, nihsvasanam asisirataya bhinna- 
varnadharostham | hastanyastam mukham asakalavyakti lambālakatvād, indor dainyam 
tvadanusaranaklistakanter bibharti || ‘Doubtless her face, eyes swollen from intense cry- 
ing, lower lip discoloured by the heat of many sighs, will be resting in her hand, only partly 
visible behind her hanging curls, and as pale as the moon when your approach obscures its 
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‘a deceived heroine (khandita) is dancing’ is metaphorical, since [her] dance 
[merely] follows the vocal and instrumental music connected with the dra- 
matic text that is sung and has those [heroines] as its object.!”9 [When people 
say that a certain heroine is dancing, this is] not [to be understood] literally, 
since [the dancer] has not taken up the costume (vesa) and [the other charac- 
teristics] proper to those [heroines], such as the fact of leaving her hair with its 
curls hanging [loose] or in a [single] braid, the avoidance of auspicious bangles, 
and so on.!80 

[6.5.3] As for the doubt about the nature of natyayita [being attributed to the 
lasya dance], it has been misapprehended in the wrong place.!*! For what con- 
noisseurs (sahrdaya) consider a ‘simili-drama’ (nātyāyita) is when that which 
is sung is not enacted to its full extent, because incongruity (asangati) would 


brilliance’ (translation based on Mallinson 2006: 76). See also Vallabhadeva’s commentary 
on this verse: lambālakatvāt, na hi virahini kešān sammarjayati. Behind her hanging curls 
(lambālakatvāt), since a woman separated from her husband does not comb her hair’ 
That is, if such types of heroine were to be dramatically represented on stage, the dan- 
cer would have had to wear a costume appropriate to the specific character, and not the 
hairstyle, bracelets, and other ornaments typical of a dancer. Bansat-Boudon interprets 
differently, based on the reading vaiphalyāt at the end of the compound, conjectured by 
Madhusudan Shastri, against the vaikalyāt (= "abhāvāt) of the Gos edition confirmed by 
the manuscripts: ‘la dombikā est-elle ou non imitation? La danseuse qui I’ exécute joue-t- 
elle un róle ou ne présente-t-elle qu' elle méme? La dombika n'imite rien, répond AG; la 
danseuse n'interpréte aucun personnage. Si, malgré tout, le spectateur en vient a trou- 
ver un sens à cette danse, s'il reconnaît dans la danseuse une héroïne brisée (khaņditā) 
ou repentante (kalahāntaritā), ce peut être que secondairement, parce qu'il se souvient 
d'avoir vu au théátre l'une ou l'autre de ces héroines. Pourquoi? “En raison de l'inutilité 
[qu'il aurait, en ce cas] à faire usage [au théâtre] des bracelets auspicieux et du costume 
appropriés au róle, à porter une tresse ou à laisser retomber ses boucles"' (Bansat-Boudon 
1992: 401, n. 67). 

181 In theories of error, bhranti is an illusion that consists in seeing a property in the wrong 
substratum, the typical example being silver in mother-of-pearl. The property of nātyāyi- 
ta, consisting in the union of a dramatic text delivered through song and dramatic acting, 
was erroneously attributed to dance by the abhedapaksin, who most probably had in mind 
some type of lāsyāriga in the purvaranga, combining a dhruvā and its enactment by a 
dancer [1.5.1]. On the possibility that the /asyariga trimūdhaka is the dance providing the 
grounds for confusion with the natyayita, cf. n. 167 above. As the bhedapaksin will demon- 
strate, the nature of nātyāyita cannot be attributed to this lasyarga. 
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yadrsa layataladina yadrg arthasūcanayogyābhinayah, sattvikadih pradhana- 
rasanusaritaya prayogayogyas, taducitarthaparipuranam dhruvāgītena kriyate. 
sucya hy ami pallavaprakara ankuradayo nivrttyankuranta ye. vighnayitavac ca 
natyayitam. etac ca svaksetra eva vitanisyamah. 

[6.5.4] evam nātyāyitāšankā 'py atra na kacit, mūlabhūtasyābhinayasyai- 


1 yadrg artha’] X; KAv, yadrsa° M, D T, || *yogyabhinayah] D M, T; X *yogyo ’bhinayah Kav || 
sattvikadih] KAv, sattvikadi' DM, T; X; 2 'yogyas] D M, T,P X, KAV, 'yogyam T,*¢ || "paripüra- 
nam] Ei Era) E; KAV, "paripūrņa D, "paripūraņa" Mı T; Eja) 3 sūcyā] E12) Er Eg, sūcya D 
M; T, sūcyo Eja» sūksmā Ez)”: Ej45* || pallava^] D M; T}: £p, vallava" T,*€ || nivrttyankuranta 
ye vighnāyitavac ca] D M, T; E, nivrttiparyanta yair E; 4 natyayitam] T, X;, natyayitavac ca 
nātyāyitam D M, Tj" 5 natyayita’] D M, T, nātyāyita” Yp 


3-340.4 sūcyā=šivab || iti ||] p.n.p. KAV 


182 [interpret tavantam as an adverb governed by the verb abhiniyate, which I read with a 
negation as in the Viveka ad Kavyanusasana: tavantam giyamanam nābhinīyate. I have 
also restored the reading asarigatyapatteh from the manuscripts. The presence of a nega- 
tion is justified contextually, and through the parallel in ABh ad N$ 22.49, in a gloss 
on the second type of nātyāyita under discussion here (cf. n. 26): yo 'bhinayah šārīro 
nātyāyitam. nanu kim pratipadam abhinayata, nety aha harsādibhir iti tatsūcakair ango- 
pangasattvair ity arthah. (vol. 3, p. 172). C'est ce Sarirabhinaya qui est le nātyāyita, Mais, 
dira-t-on, est-ce qu'[il est exécuté] par l'acteur jouant les mots un par un (pratipa- 
dam)? Non, dit [Bharata], mais au moyen [de l'expression] de la joie, etc. C'est à dire 
au moyen de I’ [abhinaya] du corps (anga), du visage (upariga) et du sattva, indicateur[s] 
(sücaka) de cela (la joie, etc.). Tel est le sens' (translation Bansat-Boudon 1992: 384). The 
nātyāyita, in fact, is a type of bodily acting in which the actor interprets the meaning 
of a song in the way that it affects the character he enacts. The song is a dhruva deli- 
vered by a vocalist, and its enactment by an actor consists in showing the character's 
reactions upon hearing that song. Abhinavagupta explains the meaning of the name 
nātyāyita (‘pseudo-drama’) as follows: aprayujyamanapi dhruvā kakataltyena prayogam 
upāmšurūpā "nātyam api nātyam iva šāsata iti tathavidhanatyayitatvapadakah šārīrābhi- 
nayo nātyāyitam iti darsayati. (ABh ad N$ 22.49, vol. 3, p. 173). ‘Although not a nātya (anā- 
tyam api), the dhruva nevertheless rules (šāsate) the performance (prayoga), as would a 
nātya (nàtyam iva), [always] synchronized with it (kākatālīyena), since even when it is no 
longer being performed, the dhruvd is [taken up by the actor] in the form of a whisper. 
This is why the sarirabhinaya, which enables [the dhruva] to rise to that particular sta- 
tus of a simili-drama, is called natyayita' (translation Bansat-Boudon 1995: 158). On the 
necessary coordination of text and enactment in the various phases of the sarirasama- 
nyabhinaya despite their non-necessary simultaneity, including in the natyayita, see § 3.5, 
n. 186. 
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ensue.!82 On the contrary, some kind of enactment—as for instance the psy- 
chophysical (sattvika) [enactment], which is suitable to the performance since 
it conforms to the main rasa— [will be used] following a particular rhythm and 
tempo, insofar as itis apt to suggest the meaning.!8? [And] the dhruva will bring 
to fulfilment the meaning suitable to that [enactment].!9^ For these [types of 
bodily acting], starting from arikura up to nivrttyankura, are suggested to func- 
tion in the manner of blossoms.!$5 Moreover, a 'pseudo-drama' (natyayita) is 
[in any case] analogous to a ‘pseudo-obstacle’ (vighnayita)|, i.e. it is not a real 
one]. We will expatiate on this [topic] in the proper place.!56 

[6.5.4] In this way, there is not even the slightest doubt that [dance] could be 
[equated with a] natyayita, since acting as grounded in a text|—be it recited 
or sung— ]is totally absent [from it]. If that were the case, it would be similar 


183 Isplitthe compound, as in KAV, into sattvikadih pradhānarasānusāritayā. 

184 This echoes the function of the dhruva evoked above by the abhedapaksin, according 
to which its use is to make explicit what the dramatic text does not say (cf. n. 76). Its 
psychophysical enactment (sāttvika) through the nātyāyita aims to show the charac- 
ter's reaction to the meaning of the song by reflecting the main rasa required contextu- 
ally. 

185 The acting in the nàtyayita does not adhere precisely to the meaning expressed by the 
lyrics, but aims at unfolding what is implicit in them, and gives voice, by means of silent 
gestures and psycho-physical expressions, to the characters' reactions to the meanings of 
the dhruva, thus revealing their emotions. Among the different phases of the acting pro- 
tocol, the first two registers, vakyabhinaya (‘verbal acting’) and sūcā (‘indicative acting"), 
connect closely the text and its abhinaya, as grounded in the same dramatis persona, while 
the remaining phases—arikura (‘sprout acting’), sākhā (‘twig-limbs acting’), natyayita 
(‘simili-drama’ or ‘pseudo-drama’), and nivrttyankura (‘sprout at the cessation") —convey 
the reactions of a character to the words of somebody else, be they spoken or sung (on 
these phases of the sārīrasāmānyābhinaya, see § 3.2, n. 53). That is why they are compar- 
able, as their names also suggest, with the blossoms of a flower, which indeed point to the 
seed from which they develop. This also explains their being performed after the delivery 
of the text from which they sprout. 

186 The discussion of the nātyāyita in the chapter on sāmānyābhinaya is organized around 
the derivation of the term (see Bansat-Boudon 1992: 351), namely on the value conferred to 
the denominative construction of this substantive through the secondary suffix -āya. Mor- 
phologically, it is the past participle of a denominative root, expressing a state of being. 
In it, the characters of the drama become the spectators of a play within the play, or of 
a show within the show. This drama is a real nātya just for the characters, but for the 
real audience it is a fake one, a nātyāyita or 'pseudo-drama' Hence, however one tries to 
conflate nātyāyita and dance, it will nevertheless remain only a simili- or pseudo-drama, 
not a fully fledged one. On the natyayita, see Bansat-Boudon 1995. Cf. also n. 168 and 182 
above. 
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vabhavat. tadbhave, yatha }‘mumcai valaviam a airo a guhamsi nalina agni 
ci dimja’} ityadau murcchadisaksatkarah Sayyayas canganipatanadibahulyam, 


1 valaviam] D M, T, kalaviam %; || airo] D M, T, E, airau E; || “hamsi] D M, T, ‘hamsa’ X; 2 
ci dimja] D M, T, cinja X; || 'saksatkarah] D M, T, E, 'saksatkarah 'hošam danasaka hamahu- 
māisaka' ityadau E, || Sayyayas] D M, T, Ej; E4» šayyāyāti Eja) E> || canga"] Lp, cagayi' D M, 
T", caganayi’ T, || "báhulyam] E,, "bāhus D M, T, E, 


187 The Prakrit text is highly corrupt, but it is nevertheless possible, I think, to identify in 
this passage part of another passage, quoted as an example of nātyāyita in the chapter on 
sāmānyābhinaya: yatha—*nalinidalae nisahasukadehim à tathā muccai | palai viabbhai 
vijjai hamst nalinivane vi natthijjai || (ABh ad NŚ 22.49, vol. 3, p. 17). The text is given by 
the editors as a verse, however I would rather see them as two different fragments, the 
second of which is separated by the tathā (following from the yatha) and corresponds 
to the passage quoted here. We would have: 1) yatha—nalinidalae nisahasukadehim à, 2) 
tatha—muccai palai via bbhai vijjai hamsi nalinivane vi natthijjai (here: mumcai valaviam 
a airo a guhamsi nalina agni ci dimja). The first fragment looks very similar to another 
passage quoted as an example for the lasyariga uktapratyukta in ch. 19, which is descri- 
bed by Bharata as a dialogue born from the appeasement of anger, based on words of 
contempt and associated with the meaning of a multifarious song (see Bansat-Boudon 
1992: 333). The Prakrit text forming the basis of the song in this lasyariga is given in ABh 
ad 19.35, vol. 3, p. 76, supplemented by a Sanskrit chaya added, presumably, by Ramakri- 
shna Kavi: nalinidalanisahamuttadehia | aidullahapadibamdhanuraia | (nalinidalanihsa- 
hamuktadeha atidurlabhapratibandhanuraga). Now, the first part of the verse, despite the 
evident corruptions, undoubtedly looks the same as the first fragment of the text of the 
nātyāyita given by Abhinavagupta in the sāmānyābhinaya chapter. Lyne Bansat-Boudon, 
who has studied in detail and translated the whole section on the theatrical lasyarigas 
in ABh ch. 19, translates as follows: 'Elle abandonne son corps sans force sur les péta- 
les de lotus, elle qui connait une passion contrarié pour un amant extraordinairement 
inaccessible, etc.’ (ibid.: 335). According to Abhinavagupta, this is the text of a dvipadika 
song, and in this /asyariga the enactment of the meaning of the song (gitarthabhinaya) 
should occur along with the interpretation of the sense of the poem (kavyarthasya ca), 
i.e. the dramatic text, given in this particular case as hiaa samāssasa (Skt. hrdaya samā- 
Svasihi. My heart, take courage!). Following the indications of the Indian editor, who 
assigns the quotation hiaa samāssasa to the play Sakuntald, Bansat-Boudon maintains 
that this /asyariga must have been embedded in the seventh act (21+) of Kalidasa's play, 
when Šakuntalā recognizes Dusyanta after many years of separation, and accordingly pro- 
nounces the words hiaa samassasa samassasa as an aside (Vasudeva 2006: 344). Although 
we cannot rule out the possibility that such a lasyariga could have been embedded there, 
the mention of a lotus-leaf bed at that point in the play does not really suit the context. 
The text ofthe dvipadika, on the contrary, perfectly matches the opening of the second act 
of Sri Harsa's Ratnāvalī, in which the heroine Sagarika, suffering from the pangs of separa- 
tion from king Udayana, draws a portrait of him. Seeing her in such a lovelorn condition, 
her worried friend Susangatà proposes gathering lotus leaves from the nearby pond, and 
makes a bed out of it for Sagarika to lie on and cool down. She utters the words: sahi, 
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to [the text of a dhruva] such as the one in [the second act of the Ratnavali] 
T L.-.] FL that is enacted as a natyayita, |'®’ with [psychophysical states] such as 
the loss of consciousness (mürccha) and so on, and [physical reactions] such as 


the frequent falling of the limbs from a bed.188 Just so would [the appropriate 


188 


samassa, samassa. java imāo digghiāo nalinivattàim muņāliāo a ginhia lahum āacchāmi. 
‘Courage, my friend, courage. I'll go quickly and gather lotus leaves and stalks from this 
long pond’ (text and translation Doniger 2006: 129). Sagarika rejects the comfort of the 
lotus leaves and asks her friend to remove them. She loves someone out of reach (dullaha- 
jananurao), she says in a verse, and invokes death as the best refuge for her lovesickness, 
after which she finally faints (iti mūrcchati). Note that mürccha, according to the ten sta- 
ges of desire listed in the Kamasutra, is the penultimate phase, followed by death (see 
n. 170 above), and it is quoted by Abhinavagupta in the passage under discussion as the 
state to be brought to manifestation by enacting the limbs falling from a bed (cf. following 
note). It is thus possible that the natyayita hinted at here was part of the enactment of the 
madanāvasthā, announced twice in Sagarika’s monologue through stage directions. The 
falling of the limbs onto the lotus bed is certainly suggested by the first fragment, quoted 
in full in chapter 19 with the Sanskrit chaya. The second part of the same passage (aidu- 
llahapadibamdhanuraia) indeed echoes the words pronounced by Sagarika—using the 
expression dullahajananurao (Doniger 2006:130)— just before fainting, which represents 
the climax of the scene. Also in the beginning, however, immediately after her entrance, 
Sāgarikā starts her monologue as follows: hiaa, pasida, pasida! kim iminaa āāsamettapha- 
lena dullahajanappatthananubandhena? ‘Be still, my heart, be still. What's the use of this 
obsessive longing for a person impossible to get?' (Doniger 2006: 124—125). This monolo- 
gue corresponds to a series of broken sentences marking a sort of inner dialogue, in which 
the heroine addresses her heart, then herself, and finally even the god of love, Kama. As to 
the second fragment of the dhruva/dvipadika given here and in chapter 22 (muccai palai 
via bbhai vijjai hamsi nalinivane vi natthijjai), I can see a similar wording in Susangata's 
reference to the female royal swan: kaham, bhatta alihido! saarie, sadhu! aha và na kama- 
laaram vajjia raahamsi annassim ahiramadi! "What's this? She's drawn the king! Bravo, 
Sagarika, bravo! But, of course, a female royal swan wouldn't be happy anywhere but in 
a lotus pond!’ (Doniger 2006: 126—127). It is not entirely clear whether the two fragments 
formed the text of a single dhruvā that was enacted as part of the lasyariga uktapratyukta 
by way of natyayita, since these were usually added at the initiative of the stage direc- 
tor and were not part of the script. It seems to me, however, that many of its elements, 
reconstructed with the help of the Abhinavabharati, point to the beginning of the second 
act of the Ratnavali as their immediate context. The enactment of Sagarika's monologue 
might have been triggered by the song and executed in immediate contiguity to it, as the 
uktapratyukta requires, with the lyrics of the song continuing to echo in the heroine's and 
her friend's words until the climax, Sagarika's fainting (mūrccha), and her limbs falling 
lifelessly on the lotus bed. 

Falling or loose limbs are prescribed as consequents of sorrowful states, and are used for 
their enactment (see for instance N$ 7.21, describing soka). These states, among others, 
include loss of consciousness (mūrccha), delirium (mada), and so on (see n. 170). 
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tatha nrttakavye 'pi syat +‘hosam danasaka hamahumaisaka’} ityadau. na cai- 
vam astity uktam asakrt. 


[6.6] 


[6.6.1] etena prayojanabhedo ’pi praptah. na hi samajikah priyantàm vyu- 
tpadyantam vetyabhisandhina nrttaprayogah. tatsampattis tu nāntarīyakatvād 
bhavatu. jyotistomadiprayoge samgītavinodādivat, adrstavišesoddešenaiva hi 
tasya prayogah. [6.6.2] dombikader drstoddešena rajaputradipritaye yady api 


1 tatha nrtta”] E; tathānyātta” D M, tathanyatra' T,, nrtta” E; || hošam] D M, TP: X, hochan 
T,*€ || *^màisaka] D M, T,P€ Xy "māyisaka Ti?* 2 astity uktam] D M, T; Xz, uktam astīty Ej". | 
asakrt] T, X, asat D M, T Ey" 3 praptah] conj. pratyaptah D M, T, E; Er) Eq455, pra- 
tyuktah ErP: Ei.: Ey || priyantam] Ej Ej4; E2, pīyikām piyitam D M, T, pīyikām piyatam 
(Er; — 4 nrtta^] Eia: Ey) Era) Eg vrtta^ D M; T, tta^ Ea 5 "prayoge samgitavinodadi- 
vat] conj., "prayogasamgītāpanodādivat D M, T, E,, ^prayogavat E; || adrstavi$eso"] E1) Ex) Ez, 
drstam viseso’ D M, T, Ejo || hi] D M; T, E, hi samgitamanovinodadau E; 


189 According to Bhayani (1993: 31, n. 9), this passage is hopelessly corrupt. Although it is 
impossible to reconstruct it, we can infer that it possibly dealt with a lovelorn heroine, 
just as the nātyāyita described for theatre, the difference being that, in dance, there is no 
direct perception of her emotional states, since the dancer does not enact the psychophy- 
sical reactions. 

190 I conjecture the reading praptah, which is closer to the manuscripts, and a typical way to 
mark an inevitable consequence in the reasoning. Cf. Angot 2017: 744—746. 

191 Abhinavagupta now takes up the question of the purpose of dance, testing it against the 
twofold purpose of theatre, i.e. pleasure (priti) and instruction (vyutpatti), a leitmotiv 
across the whole Abhinavabharati (see § 3.4). 

192 Iconjecturally read jyotistomadiprayoge samgītavinodādivad in order to construe a paral- 
lel between sacrifice and dance: just as music is performed in solemn sacrifices like the 
Jyotistoma with a specific invisible result (adrsta) in mind but, owing to an invariable con- 
comitance, also brings about secondary results—entertainment, in this specific case—so 
too does dance aim at a specific invisible result—to please the gods and thereby obtain 
transcendental rewards—although it can also bring pleasure and instruction, the primary 
results typically attributed to theatre, since these are invariably connected with dance 
and its narrative content. The jyotistoma, a soma sacrifice normally lasting over five days, 
includes many different operations (cf., for instance, Kane 1941: n131ff.). The term sam- 
gita might refer to a phase where several priests sing together, forming a sort of choir 
(ibid.: 167-1168). The Abhinavabharati ad NŚ 28.33 confirms that various types of songs, 
such as sama, rk, and gāthā, were used in sacrifices of the yajria type to praise the gods. 
Their result for the performer was considered to be invisible, consisting for instance in 
deliverance from sin or the attainment of Rudraloka. See, for instance, vol. 4, p. 3o: agni- 
stomikasamena šivam stutvā tatphalam iti ca prayoktur adrstam šrūyate. tathā sadasyam 
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consequents and accompanying states] also be found in a poem to be danced 
(nrttakavya), in a passage such as T'[...] 1/8? But this is not the case, as we have 
stated more than once. 


[6.6 Dance does not conform to any object to be taught] 


[6.6.1] By the same token[, namely through the difference in the characteristics 
of theatre and dance just stated], a difference in purpose is also obtained,!%° 
since dance is not performed with the aim of pleasing or instructing the spec- 
tators.!?! [Pleasure and instruction], however, may be attained, since they are 
invariably connected (nantartyaka) [with dance that has a narrative content], 
just like the entertainment [produced] by singing in the performance of the 
Jyotistoma and other sacrifices. The performance of [dance], in fact, aims only 
ata specific invisible result (adrsta)[, namely the satisfaction of the deities].!9? 
[6.6.2] Although, aiming at a visible result, the activity of the dombika [and 
her entourage] has the delight of princes and [other wealthy men] in view, 
that [activity] is of a worldly order[, i.e. it belongs to the dombika, as a char- 
acter embedded in the story, who used to perform in royal courts in order to 
gain material benefit ].'?? However, in today’s [performance, be ita Dombika or 
other danced genres], the two aims [proper to theatre, consisting in pleasure 


agnistomasama srnvatah ‘patakair mucyate lokān jayati' iti. ‘Authoritative sources affirm 
that the fruit of praising Siva with the samans of the agnistoma is invisible and goes to 
the performer. Accordingly, one who listens to the samans sung at the agnistoma during 
a sacrificial session is said to “be freed from sins and win the [three] worlds”’. The passage 
quoted immediately after, daksaproktam pathed yas ca šrņuyāc chuddhasadjaya | pratya- 
ham sandhyayos tau tu rudralokam gamisyatah || ‘One who recites or listens every day at 
dawn and sunset to the [samans] proffered by Daksa with the pure scale will go to Rudra- 
loka’, is explained by Abhinavagupta as indicating that the performer achieves happiness 
via merit, or the invisible result of music, while the listener obtains happiness through the 
variety of scales sung by the performer. On the production of visible and invisible results 
through music and dance in theatre, see Ganser 2016, and on the use of the performing 
arts for religious merit in early Saiva sources, see Ganser (forthcoming). 

193 That is, the case of the Dombika does not hinder the reasoning concerning the difference 
between dance and theatre, since it is only the worldly dombikā, the subject of the genre 
called Dombika, who aims at pleasing the king. See n. 136 and § 3.5 on this subtle but cru- 
cial distinction. The next sentence also points in this direction, with adyatve referring the 
Dombika as a danced genre. See above, in n. 161, the contrast with the imperfect used to 
speak about the dombikā as a historical figure, whose performative practices are recorded 
for instance in the Rājataranginī v.354—386 (cf. § 3.5). 
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pravrttir, laukiki sa. adyatve tu na dvayam. [6.6.3] nartakyah pravrttih prava- 
rtana va devataparitosanaphalaiva. yathoktam tatra— 


‘yatkimcil lasyam etena devi tusyati nityasah | 
yatkimcit tandavam tena somah sanucarah $ivah || iti || 


[6.6.4] mule ca sudader iva vastubhūtarūparasādimadhyapātivisayavišesayo- 
janaya krta prītih sadhyà, dombikāvarņanagatasyaivālaukikarūpāntaraprā- 
durbhavanaya vyutpattyabhisandhanam canubhavatiti [6.6.5] keyam sambha- 
vana geye ’pi. natye tu tad eva pradhanam, bharatamuniprabhrtinam tathaiva 
mulatah pravrtteh. anyatve tu jivikaparyavasitatvam iti purusasumatipurusa- 


1 pravrttir] Xp, vrttir D M, T1P*, vrtti" T,?° | sā] Ey) Eia» tusāD M,T,E,q) 3 devi] E,P°E,, devas 
DM,T,E;** 5 mile] D M; T; Xp geye KAV || 'rüparasadimadhya'] E; KAv, "rūpasādimadhya" 
DM,T,'madhya E, 6 krtā] D M, T,P¢ E, Kav, lata T,*°, rüparasader iva nrttyah E; || dombi- 
kāvarņanagatasyaivā”] Xy, dombikarnanagasyaiva' D M,** TP‘, dombikāvarņanagasyaivā” M,P°, 
dombikārnanagasyaivā” T;?c, dombikader na natasyevā” KAV || "rūpāntara"| D M, T, Xp, 'rūpa" 
KAV 7 "bhāvanayā] Kav, "bhāvāntarayeti D M; T, Eja» bhavantarasyeti E,(2) E14, "bhavasyeti 
E; || 'abhisandhanam] X; Kav, 'atisandhanam D M, T, || cānubhavatīti keyam] D M, T, X, ca 
KAV 7-8 sambhavana] Xy, sambhāvanādi D M, Tj, om. KAV 8 geye] Mj? XX KAV, ye D M, 
T, || pi] D M; T, Xp nasti Kav || natye] D M, T, Xp pathye kAv || tu] DP* M, T; X; KAV, api D° 
9 mülatah] X; Kav, dūtah D M, TP: Ej5,"2, mütah T;?* || pravrtteh] D M, T, X; pravrtter ity 
alam bahuna aprastutaprapaficeneti KAV || anyatve tu] T1** E, anyatve D M, T,P*, nrttam tu E; || 
jīvikā”] Eio EjoP* ErP: Ey, jīvitā” D M, T, E1(2)** Era? 973424 purusasumatipurusadaura’ | 
E, purusam iti purusadaura' D M, T, Ej; Er? Ej4)?5, purusamatipurusadaurā” Ey(2)P* E,4)P* 


9-366.5 anyatve tuosücitam] p.n.p. KAV 


194 (Interestingly, Abhinavagupta makes a difference here between the aim of the performer's 
activity (pravrtti) and the aim of the patron or sponsor of the performance, the one who 
sets in motion or instigates the activity of the performer (pravartana). As we have seen, the 
aim of the worldly dombika was to gain material benefit in exchange for her performance 
by pleasing the king [6.4.4], which might have been a common practice in a courtly con- 
text. The aim of the dancer, in turn, might be differentiated from the aim of the sponsor 
of the performance, namely to be entertained. 

195 [read devi as in E,P-. 

196 Untraced source. The purpose of this quotation is to show that any dance can be used as 
a means to satisfy the deities, independently of its being performed in a religious context. 
It is also possible that, by the time of Abhinavagupta, the temple and the court were both 
venues of dance and theatre performances alike, and that no strict divide was perceived 
between the two spheres in terms of a purely religious and a secular one. 
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and instruction, ] are not given [as principal]. [6.6.3] The activity (pravrtti) of 
the dancer, or the activity she is instigated to perform (pravartana) [by a pat- 
ron],!% has as [its] only result the satisfaction of the deities. As has been said 
in this connection: 


By whatever is lāsya, the goddess is always satisfied;!95 
By whatever is tàndava, Siva, along with Uma and his retinue[, is satis- 
fied ].196 


[6.6.4 The abhedapaksin could further argue:] As in the case of a [bitter] root 
(müla) [to which] a sweet syrup and other [pleasurable substances are added 
in order to obtain the benefits of the medicine], pleasure can be realized [in 
dance] as it is determined through the addition of a special ingredient dropped 
in the middle of the forms (rūpa), tastes (rasa), etc., which are the subject 
matter [of the poetic text] (vastu). Moreover, through the manifestation of 
the various otherworldly forms [i.e. the embedded characters],?? [a spectator] 
experiences a pedagogical intention only with reference to what pertains to 
the depiction by the dombika.!°8 [6.6.5 To this, we answer:] If this were the 
case, [shouldn't we conceive] the same possibility also in the case of [nar- 
ratives| delivered through singing?!?? In theatre, however, [the intention of 
instruction] is indeed primary, since [dramatic] action (pravrtti) was conceived 


197 I have changed the text following the Kav, which reads the compound as ending in prā- 
durbhāvanayā, so as to have an instrumental paralleling *yojanayā in the line before. The 
first instrumental thus corresponds to the way in which pleasure is achieved in narrat- 
ive dance, and the second to the way instruction is attained. This argument recalls the 
one put forward in the pūrvapaksa, according to which a Dombika teaches the supreme 
secret of love (one of the four aims of man) and should be therefore considered eligible 
for vyutpatti along with priti, just like theatre [2.2]. 

198 This passage draws on the well-known parallel between aesthetic and culinary exper- 
ience. The name rasa in fact originally means ‘taste’, ‘flavour. NS 6.37 famously reads: 
vyarijanausadhisamyogo yathannam svadutam nayet | evam bhava rasāš caiva bhavayanti 
parasparam || Just as the combination of condiments and herbs imparts a good taste to 
food, so too do the emotional states and the rasas bring one another into being’ The men- 
tion of a root to which a sweet syrup is added echoes the famous dictum by Asvaghosa on 
the pedagogical function of poetry, which is compared to a bitter medicine mixed with 
honey. See § 3.4, n. 118. 

199 Again, the bhedapaksin takes the opponent's argument to its undesired end: if itis enough 
to have a narrative in the form of a poetic text delivered through some pleasurable media 
in order to obtain a theatrical form, then one could not possibly distinguish it from sung 
poetry, which everyone understands to be different from theatre. 
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dauratmyam etad dharmadicatustayopadesi purakalpopadesanam iva pusta- 
kavacakanam mülena pravartanāt tatra vyutpattyabhisandher eveti phalabhe- 
dah. 

[6.7] anyo ’pi laksanabhedo nātyarūpatāšankāparākaraņahetugranthavyā- 
khyanavasare vaksyate. 

[6.8] tan natyalaksanaprayojanabhedad ity asiddho hetuh. [6.8.1] tad aha 
nrttam kartr kamcid artham arthyamanam saksatkaram prapyamanam natya- 
vad napeksate yena laksanabhedah syat. [6.8.2] tatha na kagcid arthah sāmā- 
jikān prati vyutpādanīyam dharmadyupayanyatamam vyapeksate yena prayo- 


4 "karaņahetugrantha”| Xp, "karaņam hetugraha" D M, Ts, "karanam hetugrantha’ T 26, "karana- 
hetugraha' E; 6 tan natyalaksana'] D M, T, Ez tan natyam nrttadibhinnam laksana’ E, || 
tad aha] T, jy tad āham DM, 7 nrttam kartr] T, Xj nrttakartr D M, T7”, nrttam akartr T, || 
arthyamanam] X, aryamana T4, aryamanam D M, T, || prāpyamānam] D M, T1P* T, E, aprā- 
pyamānam T,**, prāpyamānam prati E; — 7-8 nātyavad] T, nātyavedam D M, T;" X, natyam 
T, 8 napeksate] T, Ej4, apeksate D M, T, Ej; Ejo; || laksanabhedah] E; laksanabhedah 
Xu E10) Ey) E; || syat] Xy Ej katham syat E; || na ka$cid] Zy Xg, ka$cid T, | 8-9 arthah sama- 
jikàn] Z4, Eg arthasāmājikān T??? 9 vyutpadaniyam dharmady’] X, vyutpādanīyadharmādy” 
X;  9-3444 prayojanābhedo] X, prayojanabhedo X 


200 This refers to the narrative of the origins of theatre in NS chapter 1, where it is said that dra- 
matic art is created in order to instruct men who have fallen to the vulgar norm, since the 
Vedas are no longer accessible to them. The twofold nature of theatre as imparting plea- 
sure and instruction is conceived in such a narrative as being particulalrly appropriate to 
an era of decadence. 

201 Ihave given the text of the compound purusasumatipurusadauratmyam as in E,, which is 
close to the manuscripts if one imagines that a syllable su must have been dropped, and 
the following ma later replaced with mi in an attempt to correct the text, i.e. purusa[su]m 
i[«ma]tipurusadauratmyam. 

202 This most probably refers to the public recitation of the Puranas, texts of ancient lore. 
Despite the comparison here between the teaching of theatre and that of professional 
narrators, we know from other textual sources that Abhinavagupta, possibly following 
Bhatta Nayaka, considered the category of itihdsa as different from drama in the way it 
instructs. See, for instance, DhvAL 2.4, p. 190: vyutpādanam ca šāsanapratipādanābhyām 
šāstretihāsakrtābhyām vilaksanam. yathà ramas tathaham ity upamānātiriktām rasāsvā- 
dopāyasvapratibhāvijrmbhārūpām vyutpattim ante karotiti kam upalabhamahe. '[We fur- 
ther admit that] the educative effect (vyutpadana) [of poetry] is different from that which 
comes from scripture through its mandates and from history through its narrations. For in 
addition to the analogy which it furnishes that we should behave like Rama [and not like 
Ravana], it produces in the final result an expansion of one's imagination which serves as 
the means of tasting the rasas. With this view we find no fault' (translation Ingalls et al. 
1990: 226). On the distinction between the instruction of theatre and that of the Vedas and 
itihāsa, see also § 3.4, n. 120. 

203 This possibly refers to the commentary on NS 4.266cd—267ab, on the use of the word abhi- 
naya, again with a different sense, in the context of dance performed together with songs 
in the purvaranga, translated below [7.2.3]. 
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from the beginning by the sage Bharata and his troupe with this very [aim in 
mind].2° If it were otherwise, [theatre] would [only] be a means [for the act- 
ors] to make a livelihood. Therefore, the [dramatic depiction of] the good and 
the evil of man, which instructs in the four purposes of man, such as dharma 
and others,?“ is similar to the instruction [imparted] by professional narrat- 
ors (pustakavacaka) by means of ancient stories (purakalpa), since their prac- 
tice was instituted (pravartana) from the beginning as aiming at instruction 
alone.??? And thus the result [of dance] is different [from theatre]. 

[6.7] One further difference in the characteristics [of dance and theatre] will 
be pointed out in view of the commentary on the textual portion [stating] the 
cause setting aside the doubt about the theatrical nature [of dance ].203 

[6.8] Thus, the logical reason 'since the characteristics and purpose 
[of dance] are no different from [those of] theatre’[, put forward by the 
purvapaksin to prove the identity of theatre and dance, is not estab- 
lished.?9^ [6.81] This is what [Bharata] says [in NS 4.263cd—264ab]: unlike 
theatre??5, dance—[to be understood as] the logical subject (kartr) [of the 
sentence |—does not??? conform to any object (artha), i.e. to what is aimed 
at (arthyamana), or attained as directly manifested [in front of the spectators]. 
If that were the case, there would be no difference in [their] characteristics.207 
[6.8.2] In the same way, [in dance, ] no object (artha) depends on (vyapeksate) 
any of the means for [attaining the aims of mankind, such as] dharma and so 
on, to be taught to the spectators. If that were so, there would neither be a dif- 


204 The asiddha-hetu (unestablished logical reason) is technically a type of hetu-abhasa 
(resemblance of logical reason), where the logical reason (hetu) is never coexistent with 
the subject of the inference (paksa), and therefore does not lead to the property to be 
established (sad/ya). In this case, the inference would be: ‘dance is identical to theatre, 
since [its] characteristics and purpose are no different from [those] of theatre" The prop- 
erty to be established (sadhya) is ‘identity with theatre, the subject of the inference 
(paksa) is dance, and the logical reason (hetu) is the identity of their characteristics (/a- 
ksana) and aim (prayojana). Since the previous reasoning has shown that the logical 
reason is not established, it follows that dance is different from theatre. Indeed, this is 
the way in which Abhinavagupta interprets Bharata's statement in N$ 263ab: atrocyate na 
khalv artham kamcin nrttam apeksate |, where artha means both laksana and prayojana. 
Cf. above, n. 112. 

205 Iread nátyavad as in Tj. 

206 Iread nāpeksate as in T4, since a negative particle na needs to be added to maintain the 
parallel with Bharata's text, which Abhinavagupta is glossing: na khalv artham kamcin 
nrttam apeksate. 

207 Iread laksanabhedah, as corrected in E,(4), since this has to be an unwanted consequence, 
marked by syat: if dance required the meanings of the dramatic text to be brought to dir- 
ect manifestation, which has been said to be the characteristic proper to theatre achieved 
through the medium of abhinaya, it would end up having the same /aksana as theatre. 
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janabhedo ’pi syad [6.8.3] ity ato hetor etan nrttam pravartitam nrttavacoyu- 
ktyaiva vyavahrtam, na tu natyam iti, kimcid api suddham natyangam purvara- 
ngadikam veti patho va yada praptyartham ityadi pratisamahitam. 

[6.9] nanu bhavatv evambhūtam nrttam, nātye tu katham asyopayoga ity 
uktam. [6.9.1] gitakasyapi katham upayogah. [6.9.2] uktam—‘yani vakyais tu 
na brūyāt' iti ‘yat tu kavyena noktam syat’ iti. [6.9.3]dhruvayas tu sampa- 
thamātram evastu, alam varnalankarayojanatmakaganakriyadiprasarayasena. 


1 hetor] £z, gahator D M, T;, hotor T, || pravartitam] T, Xj pravartitah DM, T, 1-2 “yuktyaiva] 
Zm Zp, “yuktyevaT, 2 natu] EjgP* ErP: Ez, nanu DM, TP: Eyqy Ero Erg, om. T° 3 vā] 
DM,T X, vàguT, || yada] T, E10) E19 E; yathà D M; Ty", iyatā tadanu T, E,4) || prāptyartham] 
D Mr” T; T, X, prāptārtham M; 4 nrttam, natye] X, nrttanātye DM; T; 5 upayogah] D M, 
T, Ej, om. E, | uktam] M5" Xj naktam DM, T, 6—7 sampatha’] DM, TP: Zg pàtha' T?* 7 
"prasārāyāsena] D M, TjP* X, "prasāre yase T,*€ 


2-3 na tu natyam iti, kimcid api $uddham natyangam pūrvarangādikam veti patho và] p.n.p. T, 
4-346.8 nanu bhavatv-tad etad aha] p.n.p. T, 


208 I follow the manuscripts in reading prayojanabhedo as an unwanted consequence parallel 
to laksanabhedah (cf. previous note). As stated above (cf. n. 112), Abhinavagupta's interpre- 
tation of Bharata's answer to the purvapaksa consists in proving the difference between 
dance and theatre on the basis of their characteristics and aim, by taking the word artha 
in the two different senses of 'object/meaning' and ‘goal’. Since Abhinavagupta wants to 
avoid saying that dance has no purpose at all, in the second interpretation, he slightly 
alters the structure of Bharata's verse, taking artha in the nominative as the grammatical 
subject of the sentence: the goal [of dance] does not depend on any of the means of attai- 
ning the aims of man to be taught to the spectators, which entails a difference in their 
prayojana. 

209 This refers to the fourth hemistich in the verse: iti nrttam pravartitam (= N$ 4.264b). 

210 [read na tu nātyam iti, as corrected by Ramaswami Sastri in E, (5)P*. 

211 The text is not completely devoid of problems. Although the word patha normally refers 
to a variant reading in the text, here it seems to refer to the various interpretations of the 
word ‘dance’ in the pūrvapaksa (cf. n. 11 above). Accordingly, the ‘non-narrative limb of 
theatre' refers to the use of abstract dance within theatre (cf. above: yat tv abhinayadi- 
šūnyam kevalam valanavartanabhrüksepataracalanacaranadharanakampasphuritakati- 
cchedarecakadi tad asmakam nrttam bhavisyati), and dance as a ‘part of the purvaranga’ 
refers to dance performed in the preliminary rite in order to make it variegated (purva- 
raūgaprayogasya vaicitryasiddhyai tad etad iti). In their case, no separate refutation is 
needed to demonstrate that they cannot be assimilated to theatre on the basis of their 
characteristics and purpose, since they display no narrative content. 

212 Theopponentis referring to the previous objection about the role of abstract dance within 
theatre [3.2], which was formulated in the second interpretation of the purvapaksa [3]. If 
independent dance can be said to be different from theatre and endowed with its own 
purpose of pleasing the deities, it still needs to be established what independent function 
dance can have within a theatrical performance, if not that of communicating meaning 
in the form of bodily acting. 
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ference in [their] purpose.?98 [6.8.3] That is why (iti), i.e. for this reason, this 
dance has come into use (pravartitam),??? i.e. it has indeed been designated 
by the word ‘dance’, and not by the word 'theatre'?!? The objection expressed in 
the verse ‘Given that [dramatic acting has been devised by the experts] for the 
sake of attaining [the objects], [why indeed has this dance been devised, etc.]' 
stands refuted also in the alternative interpretations [of the word 'dance'] asa 
non-narrative part of theatre, as [a part of] the purvaranga, and so on.?!! 

[6.9 The purvapaksin might insist:] Let the nature of dance be as [you main- 
tain, i.e. different from theatre]. Nonetheless, it has already been asked, how 
would this be used in theatre??!2 [6.9.1 The uttarapaksin:] And how, then, would 
song be used??? [6.9.2 The purvapaksin:] This has already been said: ‘Those 
[things] that cannot be expressed by the sentences [of the literary text, he 
should illustrate through songs], and 'That which is not stated by the literary 
text, [he should accomplish with a song].? [6.9.3 The uttarapaksin retorts:] 
Then, let a dhruva simply be read out, and let the effort [of the singers] in 
bringing out the melody (ganakriya) and so on, consisting in the use of the 
tonal structures (varna) and the embellishments of the voice (alamkara), not 
be pursued any further.?!5 


213 The reading of the manuscripts and E; is better: gitakasyapi katham upayoga. 

214 This function of dhruvà songs within drama was argued before with the same quotations 
[3.4.2]; c£. n. 75 and 76. 

215 Abhinavagupta is definitely being ironic: if, as you (the opponent) maintain, songs (gita: 
the union of a poetic text with melodic singing) are only meant to supply what the dra- 
matic text does not say, why don't we just read out their text, without making an effort 
to render them through the devices proper to singing? Varnas and alamkaras are men- 
tioned one after the other as part of the definition of the dhruvā given in NS 32.8: dhruva 
varņās tv alaūkārā yatayah panayo layāh | dhruvam anyonyasambaddha yasmad tasmat 
dhruvā smrtā || ‘The dhruvā is so called since [in it] tonal structures (varna), ornaments 
(alamkara), progression of speed (yati), pani, and tempo (laya) are fixed, and firmly con- 
nected with one another’ The varnas are the tonal structures described in NŚ 29.14—19ab as 
ascendant (arohin), descendant (avarohin), stable (sthayin), and variable (saficarin). The 
alamkaras are the thirty-three embellishments of the voice, described in NS 29.19cd—45. In 
other passages, Abhinavagupta establishes a distinction between singing and reciting on 
the basis of the notes (svara). ABh ad NS 17.100, vol. 2, p. 384: yadi hi svaragata raktih pathye 
prādhānyenāvalambyeta tadā gānakriyāsau syāt, na pathyah [corr., pathah E,|. ‘For if, in 
the text to be recited, the pleasure connected with the notes was especially endorsed, then 
it would become an activity of singing, not of reciting” See also ABh ad NŚ 17.107, vol. 2, 
p. 390: pathyayoge kāvye svarasya raktibhagam apahaya varņā eva vaktavyah. raktibhāgā- 
bhiniveše tu gānayogo na pathyayogah syad ity avadisuh. ‘With respect to a poetic text 
connected with prosody, one should mention only the tonal structures (varna), leaving out 
the pleasurable part [endowed with] the notes (svara). On the contrary, when [the notes] 
participate in the part [of theatre that produces] pleasure, there ends up being a connec- 
tion [between the poetic text] and the singing, not the prosody. So the [experts] said.’ 
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[6.9.4] nanu rāmarāvaņādigatagrāhyatyājyarūpacaritārthadambarasya hr- 
dayānupravešadvārabhūtam hrdyam tat sücikalpam svayam hrdayānupraveši- 
tvad ity uktam prak. [6.9.5] sa eva tarhi nrttasya valanavartanader antarangasya 
nātya upayogah. visesato hi tadvina 'lātacakrapratimatve tair buddhigrahyam 
eva natyam na syat. tata eva vimalabhinayamanikyagumphavidhayisütrastha- 
niyam valanadirüpanrttam samajatiyatvan nikatatvad antarangagitadivyapi 
natyam. 

[6.10] tad etad aha—kim tu $obham prajanayed iti nrttam pravartitam | 
prakrstam atrutitam vartanavilasavalanadidaksinam yad vartitam kayavayava- 


1 “gatagrahya’] conj., "gatagramya" D M! T; Eio** Ex, “gatagramya” Et) ErP: ExayP* E; | 
"rūpacaritārtha"| D M, T, E, "caritarüpartha E; 2 hrdyam] D My?" T, E, om. M, hrdya- 
tvam E; || tat sūcīkalpam] DP* M” T, E, sücikalpam E», tatsüvikalpam Dec, tatsuvikalpam M, || 
hrdayā”| Ej qyP° Ej, Erp Ex, hrdyā” DM, T, Ey? 3 sa] DM, T, E, tata E, || nrttasya valanā”] 
DM, T, E, nrttasyangavalana’ E, || antarangasya] conj., antarango 'sya D M, T; Ej, antarange 
'sya E,(2) Eja, om. E; 4 tair] Xj; kair D M, T, || *grahyam] £p, 'grayatvamD M, T, 5 na]DM, 
T,P¢ Zz, om. T;?* || *mànikya'] Zp, "māņikka" D M;P* Tj, "māņikta"M,*« 6 "nrttam sama”] D M, 
T, "nrttasa" Xy || “tvad antaranga”] E,(2) Ej 4; E, 'tvavantaranga' D M; T, "tvād antaranga' Ejo) || 
"vyāpi] D T; Xj 'vyapya M, 8 prajanayed iti] Xç, pracchannayed iti D M, Tj, prajanayeti T, 
9 prakrstam atrutitam] X, Xy, om. T, || vartanavilasavalanadidaksinam] D M, T, iti vartama- 
navilavalanadi T4, varnanavilasavalanadidaksinam L, || vartitam] E,, varnitam Xy E, 9-3481 
kayavayavanam, kāyasya] D M, E,(?* Ej? Ey(4) E2, kayavayava nakayasya T;?*, kavyavayavanam 
kāvyasya? E,q)P* 


216 I propose to read ramaravanadigatagráhyatyajyarupa', with the correction of 'gramya* 
to ‘grahya’, in order to preserve the opposition between the actions of Rama as an ethi- 
cal model to be followed (grahya), and those of Ravana to be abandoned (tyajya). This 
is more commonly expressed, in the context of discussions about the pedagogical func- 
tion of theatre, by the two opposites heya and upādeya. See, for instance, ABh ad NŚ 1.119, 
vol. 1, p. 45: tena heyopadeyavyutpattih phalam. ‘Therefore, the result [of theatre] is instruc- 
tion about what has to be accepted and what has to be abandoned.’ This is explained in 
DhvAL 2.4, p.190, in connection with the deeds of Rama and Ravana, the ideal protagonist 
and antagonist in a play (see n. 202 above). 

217 To understand this passage, one must refer to the first chapter of the ABh, where the role 
of the pleasurable elements such as songs etc. is explained with reference to the aesthe- 
tic process leading to instruction. These elements, in fact, are helpful for inscribing the 
teachings in the mind of the spectator, since they enter it without any conscious effort 
on the part of the person in need of instruction (this is the meaning I give to svayam, 
'spontaneously'). See, for instance, ABh ad N$ 1.107, in § 3.4.2, n. 166. The connection bet- 
ween the pleasurable elements and instruction is also mentioned as a characteristic of 
theatre (and of poetry more generally) in ABh ad N$ 1.1, vol. 1, p. 4: api tu svarasata eva 
tāvan manojfiavisayasvadapravrttasyáta eva vedasastrapuranadibhiruhrdayasya tanma- 
nojfiavastumadhye tādrg idam vastv anupravesitam yadbalad eva pumarthopāyāvagatim 
karotiti vaksyamah. ‘Rather, [in theatre,] the subject matter (vastu) has been introduced 
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[6.9.4 The purvapaksin might reply:] As has previously been stated, the 
pleasurable [part of theatre] is the door of access into the heart for the multi- 
tude of meanings [related to] the conduct, whether to be accepted or rejected, 
belonging to [characters] such as Rama or Ravana.?!6 [What is pleasurable] is in 
fact akin to a needle, since it has the quality of penetrating the heart spontan- 
eously.?!7 [6.9.5 The uttarapaksin:| Then this is indeed the use of dance (nrtta) 
in theatre. Consisting of spinning (valana), whirling (vartana), and the like, it is 
a part??? [of it]. For in particular, without [dance], theatre could not be mentally 
grasped by the [spectators] in the image of a fire-wheel (alatacakrapratimatve). 
For this very reason, dance—consisting of spinning, [whirling], and the like— 
is similarto a thread (sutra) that strings together into a bracelet the clear rubies 
of abhinaya. Due to [its] proximity to [dance], [namely] the fact of being homo- 
geneous [with it, since both display bodily movement], theatre encompasses 
the songs and the other [pleasurable elements] that are part [of it].?'9 

[6.10 Bharata] indicates all this [with the words]: ‘But it is meant to gener- 
ate beauty (sobhā); that is why dance has come into use*2?? That dance, which 
is an exalted (pra = prakrsta) and unbroken (atrutita) activity (vartita) of the 
bodily limbs, pleasing with its whirls,??! playful spinning, etc., and which is an 


among those charming objects [such as music and dance] specifically for the sake of 
those who, out of their own sensibility, are moved and prompted to act by the relish of 
such charming objects, thus for the sake of those whose hearts are afraid of Vedic texts, 
treatises, ancient stories, and so forth. By force of this, [theatre] makes [such a specta- 
tor] understand the means [of attaining] the goals of mankind. We will expatiate further’ 
(translation based on Cuneo 2008—2009;: 126). On the psychagogic power of dance and 
the other pleasurable elements of theatre, see § 3.4.1. 

218 Iconjecturally read antararigasya in order to have a genitive connected with nrttasya. 

219 Unlike in my translation and analysis of this passage in Ganser 2013: 184, for which I 
had not been able to consult the available manuscripts, here I adopt the reading vala- 
nadirüpanrttam samajattyatvan, confirmed by all manuscripts, which seems better to me 
as it makes dance, and not theatre, akin to a thread, as Bansat-Boudon has interpreted it 
(1992: 62, n. 50) on the basis of the reading of the editions. This function makes a stronger 
argument, I think, for the independent use of dance within theatre, and accords with the 
alatacakra image, whereby the various abhinayas are connected with one another like 
pearls on a bracelet (another image of theatre as a Gesamtkunstwerk), namely through the 
thread that is dance, described here as a revolving movement made of spins and whirls 
(valanāvartanādi), which accounts for the continuity of the image of the alatacakra. For 
an in-depth discussion of this crucial passage and its metaphors, see § 3.4.2. 

220 Cf. NS 4.264ab: kim tu $obham prajanayed iti nrttam pravartitam | 

221 I follow the manuscripts (except for T4) and read vartanā”. 
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nam, kayasya ca vilasacestavasthanatmakam vartitam, tadatmakam yan nr- 
ttam, tac chobham rafijanayogyatvam šobhānāntarīyakacamatkāram praka- 
rsena ganadina vailaksanyena janayed iti nrttam pravartitam ity antenabhi- 
sambandhah. hetau lin. 

[6.1] nanu rafijakatvam bhojanadinam apy asti. [6.11.1] tat tadanupravesa- 
niyamo 'trety asankam madhye ’pakaroti—prayeneti. vivahaprasavavahadisu 
sarvasya lokasya svabhavatah svabhavesv atmabhimatesu svadehenatmana 
nartanam istam vallabham. sarvo 'pi jano vivahadau nrtyati, yo 'pi vadayan 
nrtyati tenapi dardurārūdheņāpi. mangalyam iti. vivaho vadhva anayanam. 
tatpurvakah sarva utsavah. putrajanma prasavah. tato jamatuh savadhūka- 


1 avasthana’] D M, TP: Eio) Era) E2, āvasthāpanā” T,?° T, Eiq || tadatmakam] D M, T, £p 
tadatmaT, 2 chobham] Xj, chobha' D M, T, chobhanam T, || rafijanayogyatvam] D M; T,% x 
rafijanayogyatam T, || sobhanantariyakacamat’] E,(;P* E1) E14) E2, Sobhanantariyakas camat” 
Xy Sobhanantariyakacamat’ Ej4?* — 3 gānādinā] D M, T, Eja) E12) E gānādi” T4 E4 3-4 
ity antenabhisambandhah] DM, T; £p, om.T, 5 rafijakatvam] D M, T, Zg rafijakatva T, 5-6 
"pravešaniyamo 'trety] D M, T; Eyq Ey) Ez, ‘pravesaniyamatrety T}, "prave$iniyama 'trety T4 Ey4) 
6 āsankām] D M, T; X; āšanīkya T,, āšanīkā T, || pakaroti] T, Xg, và karoti T,, avakaroti D M, || 
vivahaprasavavahadisu] X, vibha(...)hadisu D M, vibhahadisu T, 7 'abhimatesu] Eio) E1% 
E> 'abhimate D M, T, Ejo) || 'atmanà] Xj "ātteno na D M, T, 8 vallabham] £p, vallam D M, 
T, || pijano] D M, T, Eja Ej, janasvabhavatah svābhimate T, Ej; "pi jano yo 'pi E; || yopi] 
Ly E, om. E; | vadayan] %g, vadam DM, T, 9 dardurārūdheņāpi] conj., dardurüdhena" D 
M, Tr: Eja Es, dardarūdhenā” T,*, dardureņā” Ejas, daridrena’ E,(2)P*, dardurūtenā” Ezg) 
E; || iti] T, Up, iti $reyakatrayasyasambandhah. etac ca ‘kaisikim api yojaya' ity atra dar$itam D 
MT, 10-3504 savadhükasya] D M, T, Xy svavadhükasya E," 


6-8 vivahaprasavavahadisu-vallabham] p.n.p. T, 8-9 yo "pi vadayan nrtyati tenapi dardurā- 
rūdheņāpi] p.n.p. T, | 9-350.3 vivaho>sambandhah] p.n.p. T4 


222 I read vartitam in both cases, along with Madhusudan Shastri in E;, although the manu- 
scripts support only the second occurrence. This looks in fact like a double gloss on the 
word pravartita (separated by ca), referring to nrtta in the verse, which is typically regar- 
ded as an exalted, continuous, and playful movement of the limbs, or of the body alterna- 
ting dynamic movement and still postures. The two terms cestā and avasthāna correspond 
in fact to gati and avasthana/sthiti, which were referred to in ABh ad N$ 4.59 as defining 
the karanas in their broadest generality. (Cf. § 2.2, n. 41). 

223 Camatkara is one of the key terms informing the conceptualization of the aesthetic expe- 
rience. It indicates the aesthetic pleasure experienced in the act of relishing the rasa, 
which creates a sense of wonder or rapture. Abhinavagupta glosses the term with the follo- 
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activity (vartita)??? of the [whole] body, consisting of playful movements and 
still postures, is meant to generate ( janayet) beauty. [That is to say that dance 
creates] in an exalted way (pra = prakarsena), i.e. distinctively by means of 
songs and [musical accompaniment], the capacity of allurement, i.e. a rapture 
(camatkara), which is invariably connected to beauty.?23 That is why dance has 
come into use. Thus the optative [in prajanayet] is meant to indicate the reason 
[and] is syntactically construed with the end [of the verse]. 

[6.1 Someone might argue:] Well, even [activities] such as eating etc. 
are pleasurable. [6.11.1] Therefore in the middle [of his refutation of the 
purvapaksa], [Bharata] dispels the doubt concerning a restriction [aiming to 
prevent] the inclusion of [other pleasurable activities] in the case under discus- 
sion: ‘Generally, [everybody likes dance in itself], etc.’ On [occasions] such as 
weddings, the birth of a child, the welcoming of a new child-in-law (avaha), 
and so on, everyone likes (ista) the act of dancing with one’s own body in 
itself (svabhavatah). [That is, dance] is beloved among the natures desired 
for themselves], i.e. without any practical goal in mind]. Each and every man 
dances on the occasion of weddings and other [festivities]; even the one who 
is playing [the drum] dances as he rides on the dardura.??^ '[And because 
it is considered] auspicious. Wedding (vivaha) [means] bringing the bride 
[home]. All festivities are preceded by it. The birth of a child (prasava) is the 


wing words: bhufijanasyadbhutabhogaspandavistasya camatah karanam camatkara iti 
(ABh ad rasasūtra, vol. 1, p. 273, with the emendation proposed by Gnoli 1968: 14): 'Rap- 
ture (camatkara) is the action of tasting (camatah karanam) on the part of an enjoying 
subject, immersed in the vibration of a marvellous enjoyment. Camatkara or camatkrti 
are terms that also occur in the context of the Pratyabhijfia philosophy, where they corre- 
spond to the fruition of one's own unlimited consciousness. As this experience rests on the 
cognizing subject, it is compared to the experience of the person savouring a dish, which 
is dissimilar to that of a glutton jumping towards food at the impulse of his unrestrained 
senses. The term camatkara, difficult to render in translation, epitomizes the three dimen- 
sions of ‘cognition, ‘bliss’, and ‘wonder’, on which see Torella 2002: 118, n. 23. Cf. also $1.4, 
n. 95. 

224 [conjecture the reading dardurārūdheņāpi, which is closer to the manuscripts than Kavi's 
conjecture. The dardura or dardara is a big drum with one face, similar to a pot in shape. 
See ABh ad NS 28.5, vol. 4, p. 2: darduro mahaghatakarah ‘The dardura has the shape of a 
large bell” In NS 33.u1ab it is said to be covered with leather, just like the mrdangas: carmaņā 
cavanaddhams tu mrdangan dardaram tathā | A semantic analysis of the word dardara 
is given in NŚ 34.286cd: daram šabdam dārayati tasmād bhavati dardarah || ‘It is called 
dardara since it splits up (darayati) the sound *daram"" We may surmise that the dardura 
had to be played while sitting, such that here the dancing of a musician while seated on 
his drum seems to be suggested. 
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sya sarvatra $vasuragrhagamanam avahah. pramoda rajfiam arthakaranada- 

yah. abhyudayo manorathapraptir abhilasitasyodaya iti. adigrahanenanaka- 

nksitasubhapraptyadi. etena mangalyam iti slokatrayasya sambandhah. 
[6.11.2] etac ca ‘kaisikim api yojaya’ ity atra daršitam. 


[7] kam svabhavam apeksata iti pratisamadhatum aha—atas caiveti. 
(NS) 


ata$ caiva pratiksepad bhutasamghaih pravartitah || 266 || 
ye gitakadau yujyante samyannrttavibhagakah || 


1 sarvatra] Xç, sarvasya D M, T,P*, sarvatra sya T,*€ || $va$uragrhagamanam] conj., $vasurahr- 
dagamam D% M}, svasurahrbhagamam Dr* Tj, švašurabhavanagamanam E,, $va$uradibhavena 
gamanam E; || avahah] X, avabhah D M, T; || pramodā rajfiam] X; pramodajfiam D M, T, || 
artha”| Xp, athā” D M, TPs, adhā” T° 2-3 "nànakanksita'] L,, "nānākrtānksita"M,*, "nānā- 
krkanksita’ T,*°, “nana tu kanksita’” D M,P°T,P° 3 etena] M, T; Xp nana tu D || mangalyam] 
conj., ninim D M, T, E;**, vinim E,)P°, vinodanam EP: Eis, vinodakaranam E, 4 api] 
Ey Zp, apy atra Eg || yojaya] D** M, Tr*€ Zp, yojayed DP: TP* T, 5 kam] T4 Zz kaļ D M, T; | 
pratisamadhatum] D X; pratisamadhatum’ M, pratisamasatum" T,, pratisamāsātum T, 


a Nš1.42cd—43ab: athāha mam suraguruh kaisikim api yojaya || yac ca tasyah ksamam dravyam 
tad brühi dvijasattama | 


225 (conjecture the reading svasuragrhagamanam in order to make sense of the semivowel 
r in the manuscripts, which alternate between *hrda’/*hrbha’. Note that da, bha, and ha 
are easily confused in Malayalam. On the sense of avaha as the giving away of a son or 
daughter in marriage, or as acquisitive marriage by the in-laws, see Meyer 1953: 56, n. 1. 

226 Iconjecturally read marigalyam, although the only manuscripts containing this passage, 
basically M, and T,, present a corrupt reading. However, they seem to have miscopied this 
line above, where they present a corrupt version: mangalyam iti $reyakatrayasyasamba- 
ndhah. Something might have been lost from the text, given that the word vinodakaranam 
in Bharata's verse is not glossed anywhere, which is why, I believe, the editors have con- 
jectured the reading vinodanam here. 

227 The whole verse reads: athaha mam suraguruh kaisikim api yojaya || yac ca tasyah ksa- 
mam dravyam tad brühi dvijasattama | ‘Then the master of the gods (Brahma) told me: 
“Employ also the gorgeous (kaišikī) [manner], and name the material adequate for it, oh 
best among the twice-born”” In the first chapter, the gorgeous manner is introduced in 
the play—along with the other manners already in use—for the sake of creating beauty 
in it. The kaisikīvrtti, whose essential elements are dance, songs, and other charming ele- 
ments, is especially stated to be an activity useful for creating beauty (saundaryopayogi 
vyaparah kaisikivrttir, ABh ad N$ 1.41, vol. 1, p. 20). On the introduction of dance in the 
performance through the kaišikī, see 81.3.3. In other passages, the kaisiki is said to gua- 
rantee that every spectator has access to the meanings of theatre, irrespective of their 
social or mental condition, through that very beauty that causes allurement. Abhinava- 
gupta links the widespread use of dancing during festivals, and its generally recognized 
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delivery of a son. Then there is the welcoming of a new child-in-law (avaha), 
whenever the son-in-law goes with his bride to the house of the in-laws.?25 
Jubilation (pramoda) is the acquisition of riches and other goods by kings. 
Success (abhyudaya) is the attainment of a wish, the occurrence (udaya) of 
something desired (abhi = abhilasita). The word ‘etc.’ (adi) [in the verse] is 
used [to indicate] the attainment of unexpected goods and other [auspicious 
occasions]. For this reason, [dance] is considered auspicious.??6 This is the con- 
nection between the three verses. 

[6.1.2] Moreover, this [role of dance in beautifying the performance] has 
been [previously] illustrated while commenting on the verse: ‘the gorgeous 
manner (kaisikī) should be used [in theatre] as well’ (NS 1.42d).227 


[7] In order to reply to the question ‘what is the nature (svabhava) to which it 
(i.e. dance) conforms?’ [Bharata] utters the next verse: ‘And [dance has come 
into use] because, etc.’ 


2 


NS 


|| 266cd—267ab || 
And [dance has come into use in the pūrvaranga] because, due to [their] 
rejection [by the gods], the [dry syllables of the nirgita] which, used at the 
beginning [or end] of the gitakas, supply the sections for dance proper, 
were employed by the hosts of beings (bhuta).27° 


auspicious nature, with its lack of any practical purpose. This is indeed a characteristic of 
activities that are beautiful in themselves, different from activities that are pleasurable, 
such as eating etc., but aim at some practical result, for instance bodily sustenance. The 
mention of the kaisiki is meant to remind the reader that the context of the discussion 
here is dance as used within the dramatic performance, and its psychagogic role in the 
aesthetic experience, on which see especially § 3.4.1. 

228 My rendering of Bharata's verse is based on Abhinavagupta's commentary. M. Ghosh 
reads: atas caiva pratiksepah bhūtasanghaih prakīrtitāh || ye gitakadau yujyante samyan 
nrttavibhagakah | and translates: ‘Hence, the hosts of bhütas have ever praised the 
pratiksepas which are used in songs and in regulating the division of dances. Unni (20145: 
501) has the same text as Ghosh, but reads pravartitah instead of prakirtitah, and translates 
quite freely: ‘That is why the Bhütas have given rise to Pratiksepas (laudatory songs full of 
panegyrics) which are used as introductory songs by the actors’. The reading pratiksepah 
is also a possible alternative reading for Abhinavagupta, which suggests that he had 
manuscripts with both variants in front of him. In the latter reading, one does not need to 
supply suskaksarah (‘dry syllables’) as the subject of pravartitah, as Abhinavagupta does. 
Cf. below, n. 248. 
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[7.1] ata$ ca kāraņān nrttam pravartitam, prarambhe pūrvarange laksaņa- 
vartitam yojitam iti sambandhah. evakaro hetau. yasmat pratiksepat. jha- 
ntumadayah šuskāksarā devaih pratiksiptatvat bhutasanghais ca daityadi- 
bhih pravartitah. 'nirgītam tu savaditram idam grhnimahe vayam |” iti va- 
ksyate. 

[7.2] ata evambhüta gitanam madrakadinam adau samyannrttasyabhineya- 
padārthābhāvenābhinayašūnyatayā 'na$ankitanatyangatvasya $uddhasya vi- 


2 ata$]YXgita$X, || kāraņān] %,%;,karaņān E;()** 2-3 laksanavartitam] D M, T, E, laksanam 
vartitam E, 3 yojitam] D M, T;P* Eg ayojitam T,*€ — 3-4 jhantumadayah] conj., ndumada- 
yah D M, dundumadayah T1*<, dundumadayah Trs, jhantumadyah Xg 5 nirgitam] X, nijatan 
D, nijitam M, T, || savaditram] X;, vāditram D M, T, || idam] Z,, om. D M, T, || grhnimahe] X 
grhnisva yem abhiye D M; T, 7 ata] D M, TjP* Xz, om. T,*¢ || "bhütà] D M, TP: Xp, "bhūta 
Tj?* || madrakā”| Zg mudrakā” DM, T, 7-8 'abhineyapada'] Xj "ābhineye pada' DM,T, 8 
'nàsankitanatyangatvasya] conj., na$ankità natyangam kasya D M,T| nasankita natyangasya E, 
Eg Eq45?5, nāsatayāšankitā natyangasya E,(2)P* Ej4P*, nasyankita natyangasya E; 8-3541 
vibhagaka] X,, vibhāparāga D M, T, 


2-354.2 pravartitam—nrttam] p.n.p. T4 
a NŚ 5.34cd: nirgitam tu savaditram idam grhnimahe vayam || 


229 By connecting this verse with the conclusion of the previous one, 4.265d (iti nrttam etat 
pravartitam), Abhinavagupta avoids the repetition in 4.263d (iti nrttam pravartitam). He 
in fact interprets the verse at stake as providing another reason why dance has been put 
into use, in this specific case in the purvaranga, and not in the performance of the play 
as before. This allows him to explain how dance is different from bodily acting also in the 
purvaranga, where it is used in connection with songs. 

230 Although the reading jhantumadyah in the editions is also possible, I read jhantumada- 
yah, as it is closer to the manuscripts. Jham and tum are often given as examples of ‘dry 
syllables’ ($uskaksara), which are produced by strokes on the vind, but can also possibly 
be reproduced by the voice, as an example of the āšravaņā bahirgita of the purvaranga 
suggests: jhantum jagati yavalitaka jambuka jhantum titi ca laghu ca jhantum (titi cà) | 
dingle ganapatipasupatijambuka dingle varabhuja diginigi cà | (NS 29.88). The principle 
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[7.1] The connection [with the previous verses] is [as follows]: and dance has 
come into use, it has been put to use (vartitam) according to the definitions, i.e. 
it has been added at the beginning (pra = prarambha), in the preliminary rite 
(purvaranga), because of the reason [given in the present verse].229 The word 
eva [is used] in the sense of reason: [dance was put into use in the prelimin- 
ary rite] because the dry syllables (Suskaksara) [making up the nirgita], such 
as jham, tum, etc.,23° were rejected by the gods. And due to this rejection, they 
were employed by the hosts of beings (bhuta) such as the demons (daitya) 
and others. As will be said [in NS 5.34cd, the demons said]: ‘Let us accept this 
nirgīta together with the instrumental accompaniment.??! 

[7.2] Therefore, [those dry syllables] that were [accepted by the demons] are 
used at the outset, i.e. at the beginning of the gitakas, such as the madraka and 
others, supplying the sections (vibhagaka) for dance proper (samyak). [That 
is to say, | they provide the sections for abstract ($uddha) [dance] which, due to 
the absence of words to be enacted, is devoid of dramatic acting and is therefore 


regulating dry syllables is explained in NS 34.31-33: the sounds produced by the wooden 
viņā are based on those produced by the bodily vind, i.e. the human voice. Both in turn 
are based on the mnemonic patterns derived from the strokes of the percussive instru- 
ments and the strokes of the strings of the vind. Examples of these basic sounds are jham 
and tum, which recalls the practice of dancing on rhythmical syllables, as for instance the 
Sollukattus of Bharatanatyam, or the bols of Kathak and Odissi. On dry syllables in ancient 
Indian music, see Lath 1978: 16-117. 

231 The term nirgita, or bahirgita (external song), refers to those songs that are executed in 
the purvaranga behind the curtain (antaryavanikā) and are devoid of meaningful text. 
Their origin is narrated in NŚ 5.3141, which is the immediate context for the quotation 
here. During the preliminary rite, the demons were provoked to jealousy on hearing the 
various songs performed in praise of the gods, and demanded that only the nirgita—the 
meaningless song performed with the dry syllables (Suskaksara) produced by strokes of 
the lute (vina)—should be performed. The gods were enraged and asked the divine singer 
Narada to stop the nirgita. But Narada said that the nirgita should not be stopped. On the 
contrary, combined with the upohana and embellished by the notes produced by strokes 
of the strings of the lute (dhātuvādya), the nirgīta should be produced in seven forms, just 
like the seven songs (gitakas) in praise of the gods. Satisfied with the nirgitas, the demons 
would not create any obstacle to the performance. According to N. Ramanathan (1999: 
350), by the time of Abhinavagupta, the nirgitas were no longer performed as part of a liv- 
ing tradition of practice, since all the commentators—Sri Sankuka and Kirtidhara among 
them— interpret their definitions exclusively on the basis of the various readings of the 
Nātyašāstra, without adding anything new. 
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bhagaka vibhagaprapaka adau prayujyante. etad uktam bhavati—gitakanam 
yany upohanani tatra tavan nrttam suddham eva kartavyam. yad vaksyati— 
‘tatravataranam karyam nartakyah sarvabhandakam. ksepapratiksepakrtam |’? 
iti. [7.21] tadgatas ca gitakangamadhye tu pravešābhāvo ’siddhah. vicāraņīya- 
sya cavapaniskramader gitakangatvam asty eva. [7.2.2] yady api ‘mahagitesu 


1 vibhagaprapaka] E,, vihagaprāpakā D M, T, vibhagapramapaka E, || ādau] D M, T, E,, om. E; 
2 tāvan] D M, X kava T,**, tava TjP* || eva] T4, ekam D M, TPs, eka T?v, evam %; 3 ksepa'] 
DM, TP: £p, aksepa” T,*°, upaksepa” T, 4 tadgatas] D M, T, Eja) Ej 2,*€ E,45?* Eg tata$ E, (5)P* 
EP: || 'ànga'] D M, TP: Zp, "àngaka" T,?¢ || pravesabhavo] X, pravešabhāvo D M, T, || ’sidd- 
hah] T, Eia; Ey2)*° Eq)", siddhah D M, ErP: EaP E; 4-5 vicarantyasya] D M; Ej, E14; E», 
vicaniyasya T, vicārīņām yasya Egg 5 "krāmāder] D M, TjP* X "kramade Ty?* || gitaka’] conj., 
agītakā” Xp, atītakā” D M, T;P*, gatītakā” T,** || asty eva] Ej; Eja) Ez, asyai D M; T, Eja; || yady 
api] D M, T; Ei Erp Ep yavapi Ey) || mahāgītesu] D M, £g, mahannitesu T;?c, mahanitesu TjP* 


4-358.6 tadgata$ ca>anugrahakam] p.n.p. T, 


a NS 4.293cd-294ab: tatravataranam karyam nartakyah sarvabhandikam | ksepapratiksepa- 
krtam tantriganasamanvitam || 


232 I conjecture the reading anasankitanatyangatvasya instead of the manuscript reading 
nasankita natyangam kasya. The negative particle has probably been joined with the pre- 
ceding à and given as a nominative plural nāšankitā due to the following word, vibhagaka. 
However, it does not make sense to have this adjective outside the compound. What Abhi- 
navagupta wants to say here is that the dance performed on the dry syllables does not raise 
any doubt as to its being a part (ariga) of theatre, since there is no content to be enacted 
here. The corruption of "nātyānigatvasya to *natyarngam kasya is easy to imagine through 
the similarity of the syllables ta and ka in Malayalam script. Bharata is now dealing with 
abstract dance as it was originally introduced in the purvaranga, applied to its musical 
parts, which will be also the topic of the rest of N$ chapter 4. Although the suspicion of 
abstract dance being identical to theatre does not arise, it certainly needs to be taken into 
account to answer the question in N$ 4.261d: kam svabhavam apeksate? ‘What is the nature 
to which it conforms?' As pointed out in the avataranika, Abhinavagupta considers the 
present verse to be an answer to that question. 

233  Theupohana is explained by Bharata in the chapter on tāla as a melodic prelude preceding 
asong, executed with conventional sets of syllables without any meaning, technically cal- 
led ‘dry syllables’ (Suskaksara) (cf. n. 230). NS 31.138—139: upohyante svarā yena tena gitam 
pravartate | tasmād upohanam jñeyam suskaksarasamanvitam || athavopohyate yasmāt 
prayogah sücanadibhih | tasmād upohanam hy etad gānabhāņdasamāsrayam || ‘The song 
begins with that [part] by which the notes are introduced (upohyante). Therefore it is 
known [by the name] upohana, [and] is connected with the dry syllables (Suskaksara). 
Otherwise, it is [known as] upohana, since the performance is introduced (upohyate) by 
hints and the like, based on singing and drumming’ 

234 read eva as in T, instead of evam as corrected in the editions. 

235  N$4.293cd-294ab: tatravataranam karyam nartakyah sarvabhandikam || ksepapratiksepa- 
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not suspected of being a part of theatre.?3? This is tantamount to saying that, in 
the melodic preludes (upohanas) of the [songs called] gītakas,?*3 dance should 
be first of all executed only??^ as abstract. This is what [Bharata] will say: ‘At this 
point[, when the gitaka begins], the dancer should execute the entry (avatara- 
na), along with all the percussions, after the ksepa and pratiksepa [executed 
with strings and singing] (NS 4.293cd—294a).?*5 [7.21] And [so] the fact that 
[dance] should not be included?36 among the elements of a gītakaļ, lest it be 
considered a kind of bodily acting,] is not established.23” Moreover, [the ges- 
tures of the hands in keeping the time (Kriya),] such as avapa, niskrama, etc., 
which are yet to be discussed, are certainly elements of the gitakas|, although 
they consist of pure movements executed with the hands, having no connec- 
tion with the meanings of the songs].23% [7.2.2] Even though it has been said 


krtam tantriganasamanvitam [E,(2)'*, bhandopohanasamskrtam Ey) ||| Note that the 
variant sarvabhandakam in the quotation of this verse in the commentary here in no way 
affects the meaning or the metre. The reading given as variant in E)” for the last pada is 
preferable according to Abhinavagupta's commentary on this verse. In it, ksepa and pra- 
tiksepa are given as synonyms of upohana and pratyupohana. The upohana is the musical 
prelude to the first sections or theme (vastu) of the song (cf. n. 233), while the pratyupo- 
hana fulfils the same function in the other sections or vastu of a song. In N$ 4.272, it is said 
that the dancer enters after the upohana, accompanied by the sound of drums, which is 
how Abhinavagupta interprets the entry of the dancer here. On the structure of the upo- 
hana in the different songs, see Te Nijenhuis 1970. 

236 1 follow the manuscripts and read tadgatas ca, as an adjective of pravesabhavah, taking 
tat’ to stand for nrtta’. 

237 Ibelieve that this is a hint at the previous discussion in the purvapaksa, on the connection 
of dance and music [4.6], and I therefore supply the rest of the argument accordingly. The 
previous argument of the abhedapaksin was as follows: if a connection between dance 
and the songs to which it is performed in the purvaranga is established, it would be diffi- 
cult not to consider it as bodily acting aimed at conveying the meanings of the songs [4.8]. 
The use of dance in parts of the gitakas where only instrumental music is used, however, 
invalidates such an argument by pointing to a connection between music and dance inde- 
pendent of a textual portion to be enacted. 

238  Avápa, niskrāma, viksepa, and pravesa are the four nihšabda-kriyās, hand movements that 
were used in ancient Indian musical practice to mark time measurement. See Te Nijen- 
huis 1970: 328-331 and Lath 1988: 133—136. I think that a positive statement is needed here: 
kriyās can be connected, subordinated, or even included (all meanings denoted by the 
term ‘arigatva) among the elements of a gitaka. Kriyās are in fact an essential part of 
kala, a notion central to tāla, the rhythmical part of songs. I have thus emended the text 
to gitakangatvam, in spite of the manuscripts. The whole passage is corrupt and lacun- 
ose, which I think justifies the emendation here on the basis of the sense. Moreover, T,?*, 
which on other occasions has proved useful for reconstructing the original meaning, reads 
gatitakangatvam without the negation. The kriyās, meaningless movements used to mark 
rhythm in a visible form, are a further example of bodily movement connected with music 
without being a form of enactment. 
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caivarthan’@ ity uktam, vaksyate ca ‘tato 'bhinayam àcaret'^ iti prathamatve 
"bhinayane ’syapi, tathapi tatra na mukhyo natyaprasiddho ’bhinayartha ity 
uktam. 

[7.2.3] kim cābhineyatvena natyangatvadasayam avalokanat tathāvācoyu- 
ktih, laukikakathasv ivangavyavaharadav. abhimukhībhāvamātranayanas capi 
svartho yathavacyam abhinitah. na hi tatra saksatkarakalpatapadanam abhina- 
yarthah, kim tu tallayadyaharitvamatram. evam atrapi tadarthanusaritvama- 
tram parapratipattimatram syat. 

[7.2.4] t(...)dasthenaivrangabhütatve 'py anugiyamanakalat prthagbhūta 
evādau prayujyamano lokaprasiddhaprathamagīyamānfāksiptikāfprāyah 


1 “arthan] D M; T° £p, "ārdhānn T,*¢ || vaksyate] X; laksyate D M, T, || iti] E,(2) E14) E2, om. 
DM, T, Ej || prathamatve] D M, T,” E,, prathame tv T, prathamatvam E, 2 ’bhinayane] 
Er Exa Eg ‘pi nayane D M; Ty", api nayane T, 'vataraņe Eja) 4 cābhineyatvena] D M, T,P° 
Zp, cābhinayatvena T1* || nātyā”] D M, T! Ej4,?€ Eig Eira) Ep na syān nātyā” T, Eyre 5 
laukikakathasv ivanga’] D M5" TP: X; laukikaka(...)vanga" M,, laukikathasthivanga" T?^ 6 
abhinitah] E,(2) E14 abhinītam D M, T, Ejo» abhidham nitah E, || saksat^] D M, T,P* Zz, sarasāt” 
T?* 7 "āhāritva"| X5 'aharitva" DM, T, || atrapi] D M; T,P* X, ātrāpi T° 7-8 "sāritvamā- 
tram] D M, T,P* X; “saritvam mātram T;** 8 "mātram syat] Ej? E1 E2, "mātrasya(...) D M, 
T,'mātra syāt E)) 9 (...)dasthenaivāngabhūtatve 'py] E, (...)dasthenaivangabhütatvety D M, 
T, pracurastutipadasthenaivāngabhūtatve 'py E; || "gīyamānakālāt] E,, "gīyatakāntālāt D M, Tj, 
"gayitekālāt Ej; Ej5)?€ Eras, "gamitakālāt E,?P* Ej4jP*, "gīyalakāntālāt Ej5,"? 10 'aksipti- 
kaprayah] conj., "āksipta(...)kāprāyah D M, "āksiptakā prayah T,, 'aksiptidombikaprayah Ej, 
"aksiptadombikaprayah E,(2) E1(4) E2 


a NŠ 415ab: mahagitesu caivarthan samyag evabhinesyasi | 
b NŚ 4.276ab: pranamya devatabhyas ca tato 'bhinayam acaret || 


239 The same half-verse was quoted in the purvapaksa to argue that dance should work as 
dramatic acting [4.2.2]; cf. n. 89 above. 

240  NÉ$4.275cd-276ab: puspafijalim visyjyatha rangapitham parītya ca | pranamya devatabhyas 
ca tato 'bhinayam acaret || ‘She should release a handful of flowers, circumambulate the 
stage area, and pay homage to the gods. After that, she should perform the acting. 

241 I take this to refer to what is stated in NŚ 4.294cd—295ab, which is the verse immediately 
following the one quoted previously on the use of abstract dance when the dancer makes 
herentrance (see n. 235): prathamam tv abhineyam syad gitake sarvavastukam || tad eva ca 
punar vastu nrttenàpi pradaršayet | ‘First of all, the complete vastu in the gitaka should be 
enacted, then it should also be shown with dance. The text of the ABh is not fully satisfac- 
tory here, and I suspect it might have been corrupted from an original quotation of the 
verse just quoted, in which case the text should be restored to prathamam tv abhineyam 
syad ity api. 

242 Here, Abhinavagupta explains those statements where dance is explicitly prescribed in 
the Natyasastra for use in the purvaranga as an enactment (abhinaya). In such cases, the 
word abhinaya does not have to be taken in its primary, stronger sense of dramatic acting, 
but secondarily. This is elaborated upon in the commentary on N$ 4.276ab, on which see 


$3.5, n. 2n. 
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that ‘moreover, in the mahagitas, [you will properly enact] the meanings’ (NS 
445ab),?3? and it will be said that ‘after [the entrance] she should perform the 
acting’ (NS 4.276b),2% i.e. [even though dance] is first of all [used] in connec- 
tion with acting,?® still it is said that in [all those uses], the meaning of [the 
word] 'acting' (abhinaya) is not to be taken in its primary sense, which is well 
known in [the context of] drama.?*? 

[7.2.3] Moreover, the same way of speaking [about abhinaya] occurs when [a 
text] is considered to be dramatic by being enacted, just like when bodily ges- 
tures and so on are used in ordinary storytelling. And one's own content is [said 
to be] enacted along with [one's own] speech, although it is merely carried out 
in front [of another person]. For in [storytelling] the word 'acting' (abhinaya) 
does not mean bringing [the meanings] to the condition of being as if directly 
manifested (saksatkarakalpa), but just bringing out the tempo, [rhythm, etc.] 
in connection with the [story]. In the same way, also with regard to this [dance 
in the purvaranga], [the word abhinaya] should be [considered] as the simple 
adequation of [the bodily movement to] the content of the [song], resulting 
merely in causing another [person] to understand something.?43 

[7.2.4] [Somebody] maintains that the pratiksepa is a particular melody,2^^ 
connected with plentiful words of praise (stuti), performed at the beginning 
[of a musical composition], similar to the Tinserted melodyT that is sung ini- 
tially and is well known in the world.?%5 Although [a pratiksepa so conceived] 


243 The parallel between storytelling and dance, in which abhinaya is present but has to 
be taken in a secondary sense, is not straightforward. Some clues might be found in 
KAA 8.8, where an example of narrative (kathā) endowed with enactment (abhinaya) 
is given, while defining kathā among other literary genres: prabandhamadhye parabo- 
dhanartham naladyupakhyanam ivopakhyanam abhinayan pathan gayan yad eko granthi- 
kah kathayati tad govindavad akhyanam. ‘A sub-tale (upakhyana) within a larger narrative 
(prabandha)—just as the sub-tale of Nala told by a bard while he enacts, recites, and sings, 
for the sake of causing somebody else to understand [something] (parabodhanartham)— 
is called an akhyana, as for instance the Govinda’ Note that the term paraprabodhana’ 
used by Hemacandrais parallel to Abhinavagupta's parapratipatti". It is possible that Abhi- 
navagupta knew of such cases of narrative texts to be enacted, which, similarly to dance, 
do not produce the same type of direct cognition one has in theatre through dramatic 
enactment. On the ordinary account of abhinaya in contexts outside of theatre, see § 3.3, 
and on the limits of dramatic mimesis in narrative dance, see $ 3.5. 

244 I follow Kavi and read gitivisesah pratiksepa iti. 

245 The text is lacunose here, and for reasons unknown to me, Kavi filled up the lacuna and 
read 'aksiptidombikaprayah, though the available manuscripts do not contain hints to the 
Dombika, nor do other passages dealing with the Dombika suggest such a context. I tent- 
atively read āksiptikā(gīti) as a reconstruction closer to the manuscripts, in the light of 
ABh ad NŚ 4.293cd-294ab (cf. n. 235 above), vol. 1, p. 191: prathame vastuny āksiptikām 
upohanam ca prayujya nartakipravesah. 
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pracurastutipadayukto gitivisesah pratiksepa ity aha. idam bharatamunina na 
kvacil laksitam. 

[7.2.5] anye tu gitante prayojya$ chandakadayah. evam nrttavaicitryasraya 
yatharuci pratiksipyamanangakah pratiksepah. adigabdas ca vyavasthayam 
asaritadisangraharthah prayuktah. satīti cadhyahara iti. 

munimatam cadya tayor anugrahakam. 

[7.3] evam nātyāngatā nrttasya gitangadyupayogas ca samarthitah. 


[8] adhuna nrttapradhanaragakavyadivisayah kavyam ca natyangam iti da- 
r$ayan purakalpacchayaya prakarantaram api nrttasya samarthayitum aha— 
devenetyadi. 


1 pracurastutipadayukto] D M, T;P* X;, pracura iti padayukto T,*¢ || "višesah pratiksepa] E10)» 
"vi$esapratiksepa D M, T, Eio) Ej4; E2 || idam bharata’] D M, T;P* X4 dam saradu' Te 3 
gītānte] D M, T,P¢ X, gikante T,?¢ || chandakadayah] T; Ez, chandadayah D M, Tj", chandadyah 
Ex»' | evam] D M; T; Eig Eia eva Eig, evamvidha E; || "aéraya] D M; T^ Xp 'aguya T; 4 
pratiksipyamanangakah pra'] X, praksipyamanangatvapra" D M, T, || “Sabdas ca vyavasthayam] 
Ex) Era) E2, “Sabdasthavyavasthayam D M, TPs, "$abdasthavyavasayam T,?°, "šabda vyavastha- 
yām Ea) 5 '"sangraharthah] Ej) Ej4; E2, "sangrahāyārtham D M, T,, "sangrahās tathartham 
Eja || prayuktah] Ej; Ej 4; E2, prayunkte DM; Tj prayukteEjq, 7 'angata] T4 Eja) Ej), 'anga- 
nam tvam D, 'anganam(...) M; Ej) E 'anganatvam T,P*, 'àanganatvam T1** || nrttasya] T4 Ejo) 
Ej, (...) M; Ejo om. D T, nrttanam E; || 'àngadyupayogas ca] D M, TP: Eio) "āgātyupayogas 
ca T,*°, "àdivad upayogas ca T, Eja) Eq4,, 'ahgade$ copayoga E; — 8 "kāvyādivisayah] D M; Tj, 
"kavyadivisaya" T, Ey, "kāvyādir visayah Ej?; E1 E2 || kavyam ca] Ejqj?* Eio) Exa E2, kavya$ 
ca D M; T; Ejj?5 "kavyasya T, 8—9 natyangam iti darsayan] X, nānāgamitrī daršaya D M, Tj, 
nanagam iti daršayanM;" T, 10 devenetyadi] Xç, NŚ 4.267cd—268ab X, 


246 The purport of the entire passage is not crystal clear and the text is lacunose. I suppose 
that the context is whether the pratiksepa is part of the gitaka or not, if it is performed at 
the beginning of it but separately from the main composition. I read anugiyamanakalat 
as conjectured in E,, although another possibility would be to read anugītakālāt ('sepa- 
rate in time from the following song’). This interpretation seems to read pratiksepa as a 
musical segment inserted at the beginning of the gitaka but independent from it. Unni's 
understanding ofpratiksepas as laudatory songs full of panegyrics which are used as intro- 
ductory songs by the actors' (cf. n. 228 above) is probably based on the passage here under 
discussion. 

247  Chandakas are songs that are performed at the end of gitakas or other musical composi- 
tions in the preliminary rite, and accommodate dance. see $ 2.3.2, n. 96. See also Ramana- 
than 1999: 265. 

248 The adhyahara is a hermeneutic strategy for interpreting a sentence by supplying some 
words in it. In this case, if the word sati is added, gitakadau is reinterpreted as a locative 
absolute. The sentence would read: ye [pratiksepah] gitakadau [sati] yujyante. 

249 It seems that different interpretations of the verse at hand (N$ 4.266cd—267ab) were pos- 
sible, all based on the lack of agreement over the term pratiksepa, read in connection with 
the compound gītakādau either as an ablative pratiksepād or as a nominative plural pra- 
tiksepah, and interpreted accordingly as ‘rejection’ (ablative), ‘a particular melody added 
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would be [considered] tan element [of the gitaka]T, [it would be performed] 
separately in time from [the composition] sung thereafter.* This [interpreta- 
tion] has not been suggested anywhere by Bharatamuni. 

[7.2.5] Others, on the contrary, maintain that the chandakas and the like 
can be performed at the end of the songs. In this manner the limbs [called] 
pratiksepas, inserted (pratiksipyamana) according to one's pleasure [in a 
song], become the support for the multifariousness of dance.?4” And the word 
adi [in the compound gitakadau] would be employed [with the meaning of 
‘and so on'] for the sake of including the āsāritas and other musical composi- 
tions in the rule. The word sati should be then supplied [to complete the sen- 
tence: 'the pratiksepas that are performed when there is a gitakas an asarita, 
and the like ].248 

At present, the view of the sage [Bharata] supports both these [interpreta- 
tions].249 

[7.3] In this way, the fact that dance is a part of theatre,?9? as well as its use 
in [connection with] the various limbs of the songs [of the purvaranga], have 
been justified 25! 


[8] At this point, [Bharata] illustrates the scope of those [genres] in which 
dance is predominant, such as melodic poetry (ragakavya)|, danced poetry, | 
and so on,?5 as well as the poetic text [on which these genres are based], which 
is a part of theatre. While doing so, in order to justify another kind of dance 
through the expedient of a story of the past, he utters [the next verse, starting 
with] ‘The god himself [said to Taņdu], etc.’ 


before the beginning of a musical composition, and 'an additional segment added to a 
song in the pūrvaranga. The indeclinable adya might point to a practice current at the 
time of Abhinavagupta, or to the interpretations of Bharata by authoritative commenta- 
tors. 

250 I follow the reading of Ty, natyarigata nrttasya, since the manuscripts are lacunose here. 

251 As the sequence of the arguments suggests, the previous verse about the auspiciousness 
and beauty of dance (NŚ 4.265cd—266ab) justified the insertion of dance into the body 
of the play through the kaisikī (6.11.2, n. 227), while the present verse (NS 4.266cd—267ab) 
justifies its use in connection with the songs of the purvaranga. Both uses of dance had 
been questioned in the purvapaksa, along with the use of dance as an independent genre 
[5], which is dealt with next. 

252 I have tentatively restored the reading of D, M, and T), with the compound ending in a 
nominative singular (nrttapradhanaragakavyadivisayah), which I understand as a bahu- 
vrihi construed with ...'upayoga in the previous sentence, where the use of dance in 
connection with the various limbs of the musical compositions of the purvarariga was 
established. Now, the focus is on another variety of dance, which determines a new cat- 
egory of staged genres (cf. §2.3)—i.e. danced poetry (nrttakavya) and melodic poetry 
(ragakavya)— both depending, as their name indicates, on a poetic text (kavya). 
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devena capi samproktas tandus tandavaptrvakam || 4.267 || 
gitaprayogam āšritya nrttam etat pravartyatam | 


(ABh) 


[81] cakara evakararthe. devenaiva mahešvareņaiva tanduh santosapūrva- 
kam prakarsenadarenoktah. kim ity aha—giyata iti gitam kavyam. tasya 
yah prakarsena yogas tadarthānupravešalaksaņas tam āšritya, na chayam, à 
samantac chritva. angaviksepitangatvam samarasyalayasattvadina nrttam. ta- 
cchabdasvabhavam api yad abhūt tandavaprabhrtinrttam, tad giyamanarupa- 
kagatavarnalankaralayapadarthavakyarthasammilitam sat pravartyatam. [8.2] 
tad uktam kohalena— 


2 tandus tàndavapürvakam] D M, T1P* E, tandus santosapürvakam E,, tandutandavaptrvakam 
T4, tandur tāņdavapūrvikam T,*° 5 tanduh] £p, tandulah D M, T, || santosa”] M, T; £r, satusa’ 
D 6 gīyata] D M, T; X; ... yata (broken off) T, || gītam] T, Xj gītakam DM, T, 7 yogas] 
D M, T, £r, prayogas T, || “laksanas tam asritya] E1(2)P* Ei: Eg, “laksanam āšritya D M, T, Ei 
Eg Eras, laksanatah tayāšritya T, 8 samantāc] D M, T,P¢ X, samantrac Tj?* || sāmara- 
syalaya'] Xp, vyamararthalasaya" D M, samamrarthalasaya' T,*°, sāmarārthalasaya” T,P° 8-9 
samarasyalayasattvadina nrttam tacchabdasvabhavam api] (samarasyalayataladina nrttam ta- 
cchabdasvabhavam api?) E; || nrttam tacchabda’] Ej) E45, nrtvaitacchabda" D M, T1”, nrtyai- 
tacchu(bda?ddha)' T,, nrtyaitacchabda’ E,1) 9 tandavaprabhrtinrttam] E,(5; Ej 4) E2, tandava- 
prabhrtinrtta" D M, TP: Eio, tandaprabhrtinrtta" T,” 10 "padàrtha'] Xç, "pādārtha" D M, T, || 
sat] D M; T, yat tat X; 


5-6 mahe$varenaivaoaha] p.n.p. T, 7-10 a samantàco pravartyatam] p.n.p. T4 


253 Abhinavagupta takes pürvaka to mean ‘prabhrti. E; changes the text to santosapürvakam, 
since this expression appears in the immediately following commentary. However, I do 
not think that this is how Abhinavagupta read Bharata's verse. 

254 I read the text as corrected by Ramaswami Sastri in E)(P": tadarthanupravesalaksanas 
tam āšritya. 
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n 


NS 


|| 267cd—268ab || 
The god himself (i.e. Siva) said to Tandu: this dance, i.e. the tāņdava and 
the like,**3 should be put into use based on the performance of songs. 


ABh 


[81] The word ca [in the verse] means 'himself' (eva): the god himself, i.e. 
Mahe$vara himself, out of satisfaction, addressed Tandu with great (pra = 
prakarsena) respect. | Bharata] explains what [Mahe$vara said to him]: A song 
(gita) is that which is sung (gtyate), i.e. a poetic text (kavya). Based on an 
intense (pra = prakarsena) use (yoga) of that [song], characterized as being 
permeated by [its] meaning,*+ [one should connect dance with song,] not as 
a shadow [of it], [but] as completely (a = samantat) based (sritvā) [on it ].255 
Dancing (nrtta) is characterized as depending upon the fact that somebody 
is throwing their limbs about in conjunction with a coordinated action of 
the tempo (laya), the psychophysical reactions (sattva), and so on.2*6 [This] 
dance, such as the tandava and the like, whose nature also came to be [con- 
veyed] by the same word [‘nrtta’], should be put into use as being intermingled 
with the tonal structures (varna), the embellishments of the voice (alamkara), 
the tempo (laya), the word meanings (padartha), and the sentence meanings 
(vakyartha), which are inherent in the dramatic text that is sung (gtyamana- 
rūpaka).257 [8.2] This is what Kohala said: 


255 This practice stands in opposition to the previous uses of dance in connection with the 
various parts of the musical compositions in the purvaranga. In those uses, dance was 
in fact said just to bring out the rhythmical and melodic parts, and to simply follow the 
meaning of the song lyrics without presenting it as vividly as if directly perceived. Here, 
as we shall see, dramatic acting in the fullest sense is still lacking, but the quality of the 
dance movement strictly depends on the poetic text. 

256 This looks like a general definition of dance in accordance with the sense of nrt- in the 
Dhātupātha (cf. n. 5 above), while tandava is the name of the dance that was connected 
with vocal and instrumental music in theatre by Tandu (cf. $ 2.4, n. 118). Here the third 
and last step in the expansion of the field of nrtta is envisaged, namely the connection of 
dance with a poetic text, which will give rise to the new genres (cf. $2.4, n. 127, and 8.6 
below). 

257 We find in this long compound all the aspects typically attributed to music: the melodic, 
the rhythmical, and the meaningful part (cf. above, n. 97). On varnas and alamkaras as 
technical terms concerning the melodic aspect of songs in musical terminology, see above, 
n. 215. 
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‘sandhyayam nrtyatah $ambhor bhaktya 'rdro naradah pura | 
gitavams tripuronmatham taccittas tv atha gitake || 
cakārābhinayam pritas tatas tandum ca so 'bravīt | 
natyoktabhinayenedam vatsa yojaya tandavam ||’ iti || 


athašabdān na kevalam idam $uddham eva, napi ganakriyabhandavadyama- 
trasambandham eva yavad gityadharapadanusary api. tadarthanusaranac ca 
tadanusaranam iti. 

[8.3] nanu kim tat tandavapravrttinimittam ity asankyaha—prayeneti. 


(NS) 


prayena tandavavidhir devastutyasrayo bhavet || 4.268 || 
sukumaraprayoga$ ca srngararasasambhavah | 


(ABh) 


[8.4] tandavam iti sarvam nrttam ucyate. lasya$abdena samnidhau, gobaliva- 


1 bhaktyā 'rdro] D M, T7”! Ty Ej, Eia Ez, bhaktyendro T,, bhaktyādrau Ej, || naradah] D M, 
T, Lp, nāradam T, | pura] D M, T, Zg om. T, 2 "mātham taccittas tv atha] T, Xg, "mātha 
dantacittvatha D M, T,P*, *mathadantacittas tv atha T° 3 'abhinayam] T, Xp, 'abhinaya' D, 
"abhinayah M, T, || pritas tatas tandum ca] X; “pritah(...)s cam D My prītas(...)$ cam T,P-, pritas 
tatas tandu(...)$ cam T,**, prītas tatas tandu$ ca T, 4 natyokta’] %,, natyoktya’ X, || vatsa] T, 
Xj vatsam D M, T, || yojaya] T, %x, yojana? DM, T, || tāņdavam] DM; T; Xj tàndam T, 5 atha- 
Sabdan] D M, X; asabdanT, || eva] DM; T; E, evaganam E; || "kriyabhanda"] T; "kriya. bhanda* 
D M, Ex) Erap» 'kriyaya bhāņda” Ejo, “kriyayam bhanda’ E, 6 "padānusāry] D M, T; Ei; 
Ep Eg, "pādānusāry E,(1) || 'ànusaranàc] D M, T1P* Lp, "ānusāraņāc Tj? — 7 tadanusāraņam] 
DM,T, E, tadabhinayam E, — 8 tandavapravrtti’] %g, tandavaprabhrti^ D M, TPs, tànda pra- 
bhrti^ T1**, tavatprabhrti" T, || asankyaha—prayeneti] X, aéankya D M; T, aéankyaha— prayena 
T, 10 devastutyāsrayo] D M, TP: T, Xz, devah stutyasrayo Tj?* 13 tandavam] D M, T, Ej; 
Eia Ey, tāņdavidhir T, Ejo) || lasya$abdena] D M, T,” E, lasyagabda’ T;, tena lāsyašabdas tat” E; 
13-3644 "vardanyayena] Xp, "varda(...) D My, "va(...)tyo(...)yena Te, "varda(...)tyo(...)yena T;P* 


5-7 athasabdan-tadanusaranam iti] p.n.p. T, 13—364.2 lasyasabdena- casrayati. tena] p.n.p. 
Ta 
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In the past, Narada was filled with devotion for Siva, 
who was dancing at the twilight hour, 

and sung the destruction of the three cities. 

Then, with his mind intent upon [that story], 

he carried out an enactment (abhinaya) of the song.?58 
Pleased with that, [Siva] said to Tandu: 

‘My son, connect this tandava with 

the acting (abhinaya) that has been taught for drama..%59 


Since [Kohala] says ‘then’ (atha) [‘with his mind intent upon that story, he 
carried out an enactment of the song'], this [dance] is not only meant to be 
abstract, nor is it just connected with the activity of singing and the playing of 
drums,2% in so far as it also conforms to the lyrics (pada) that are grounded in 
a melody (giti). And it is said to conform to the [lyrics] by conforming to their 
meaning. 

[8.3] Someone might ask: 'But what is the semantic scope of the word tanda- 
va?’ Anticipating this doubt, Bharata utters [the next verse]: ‘Generally, etc.’ 


n 


NS 


|| 268cd—26gab || 
Generally, the performance of the tandava should be based on the praise of 
the deities, while the delicate performance (sukumaraprayoga) is the 
receptacle of the amorous rasa [and originates from it]. 


ABh 


[8.4] The word tandava is taught to designate the totality of dance. When it 
[occurs] in the proximity of the word /asya, it behaves following the manner 
of ‘the cattle and the bull’[, i.e. it indicates that tandava is the general cat- 


258 Contra Varma (1957: 32), I take the person performing the abhinaya to be Nàrada him- 
self and not Tandu. His singing and dancing at the same time, out of devotion, provides a 
reason for Siva to be pleased and ask Tandu to connect singing with dramatic acting. 

259 Iread the text as natyokta" instead of natyoktya following the manuscripts. This text was 
also preferred by Varma (1957: 32). 

260 I read ganakriyabhandavadyamatrasambandham as in T). The opposition is between a 
dance that conforms only to the rhythmical and melodic structure of a song, and one that 
conforms to the meaning as well. The first is given in the commentary on the same verse 
as one of the seven types of dance: ganakriyamatranusari vadyatalanusari ca [8.6]. 
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rdanyayena pravartate. [8.41] tatra vidhīyate 'smin nrttam iti vidhih, vi- 
dhiyamanam kavyam. sa devastutim varnaniyatvena caSrayati. tena dha- 
rmavirapradhanam tatra kavyam ity uddhatarūpatāsūcanenānyarasaparigra- 
hah. [8.4.2] prayujyata iti prayogah kavyam sukumaro masrno 'nusrto yasya 
tam daršayati. $rhgararasasya sambhavo vidyamanatvam asmin, $rügararasac 
ca paripurnat sambhavo yasya. kamavastha manaso 'sminn astiti $rhgarena 
pūrņāpūrņarūpeņa masrnaprayogopalaksanam. 


1 pravartate] Xg, vardhate D M, T, || 'smin] D M, Tj** Xz, tasmin T,?° || vidhih] g, om. D M, Tj 
1-2 vidhiya’] DM, TyP^ X, vijīya” T* 2 sadevastutim] T;?* Ej), sadaiva stutim D M, T;P* E,(5?€ 
E,45?5, yad devastutim E,(2)P* Ej4)P* || 'tvena] DM, T; Zg 'stutvena T, 2-3 dharmavīra”] DM, 
T; E, sukumaraprayogo lasyam tandave dharmavira' T4, dharmavirarasa' E; 3-4 tatra kavyam 
ity uddhatarūpatāsūcanenānyarasaparigrahah] D M, T, E, Ey) Ex, kavyam tatra rasāntaram 
apy astu Ty, tatra kavyam E,9)™, tatra kavyam. tatra rasantaram apy asti. nātye $rhgàrah Ej, 
4 prayujyata] D M, Eç, prayujya T, || 'nusrto] Xg anusato DM, T, 6 "avasthà] Lp, 'avastham D 
M,T,s5'avasthan T?* 7 pürnapürna'] D M, T, E, pürnapürna' E, 


4-7 prayujyata>masrnaprayogopalaksanam] p.n.p. T, 


261 This maxim is explained in Apte 1965 (Appendix E, sub voce) along the lines of the brahma- 
navasisthanyaya and the brahmanaparivrajakanyaya. This last is explained as follows: ‘In 
such a sentence as brahmana bhojayitavyah parivrajakās ca, the separate mention of the 
mendicants, who are included in the class of brahmanas, merely emphasizes their posi- 
tion as a special part of the general body’ (ibid.). As for the gobalivardanyaya, Apte quotes 
the Vacaspatya, according to which the mention of cattle and bull is simultaneously used 
to express that the bull is cattle, though we know that it is a particular kind of cattle. In 
the same way, this rule is used to immediately convey the general (samanya) and the par- 
ticular (visesa) denoted by two juxtaposed words. When two similar words are mentioned 
together then the maxim of the cattle and the bull avoids the fault of redundancy (Kullüka 
on Mānavadharmašāstra 8.28, quoted in Apte, ibid.). The difference is that in the bra- 
hmanavasisthanyaya a part is mentioned separately since itis considered more important 
than the others, while in the gobaltvardanyaya, something unknown is placed in relation 
to something known. See also Jacob 1983: 25. In the case in hand, when the words tandava 
and lāsya are used together, it is to point out that lāsya is a particular instance of tandava, 
the general category that is already known. It has to be noted that Abhinavagupta here 
takes sukumaraprayoga as a synonym for /dsya. In ABh ad NŚ 4.302, vol. 1, p. 196, the fol- 
lowing expression occurs: sukumāre purvarange lasyapradhane. ‘[The song called panika 
is used] in the delicate preliminaries, which have /dsya as their main element’. The expla- 
nation of the combined mention of lāsya and tandava suggests that Abhinavagupta was 
aware of such a juxtaposition of the two terms, as they occur for instance in Dasarüpaka 
1.4 and 1.10. For a discussion of tandava, sukumara, and lasya, see § 2.3. 

262 The correction Ramaswami Sastri proposes in E,(5)*, yad devastutim, is not required if we 
take the manuscripts’ pronoun sah to refer to vidhi. 

263 See NS 6.79: danaviram dharmaviram yuddhaviram tathaiva ca | rasam viram api prāha 
brahmā trividham eva hi || ‘Brahma also declared the heroic rasa to be threefold: heroism- 
in-giving, heroism-in-duty, and heroism-in-battle’ 

264  Thisalludesto the possibility of subsidiary rasas accompanying the main one, in this case 
heroism-in-duty, which is the rasa typically attributed to gods and heroes. 
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egory, whereas /asya is a particular case of it].2%! [8.4.1] In the [verse], that 
to which dance is performed (vidhiyate 'smin) is called performance (vidhi), 
ie. the poem that is performed. And that [performed poem] is based on the 
praise of the deities, since [the deities] are depicted [in it].2° Therefore, the 
poem to which [tandava is performed] has heroism-in-duty (dharmavira) as 
the main [rasa ].?53 Thus, by suggesting that [the performance] has a vehement 
(uddhata) nature, other rasas are included as well.26^ [8.4.2] [Then Bharata] 
illustrates that performance (prayoga)— that which is performed (prayujya- 
te), i.e. the poetic text (kavya)?55— that is accompanied by the delicate (suku- 
mara), i.e. mild (masrna) [dance]. It is a receptacle (sambhava) for the amor- 
ous rasa ($rngararasa), i.e. [the amorous rasa] abides in it. And [that poem] 
originates (sambhava) from the amorous rasa in its fully fledged [form].266 
Given that in it the mind [of the hero or heroine] is in a desiring condition 
(kāmāvasthā), [the presence of] the amorous [rasa], be it in its fully fledged or 
partial form,?%7 is an indicator of the mild performance. 


265  Abhinavagupta takes both vidhi and prayoga in Bharata's verse as karmakaraka, i.e. ‘that 
which is performed’ (vidhīpamāna, prayujyate), which he understands to mean the poetic 
text (kavya). As he will clarify in the next paragraph, the mention of rasa necessarily 
involves the presence of a poetic text, not just a bodily movement. The quality of the per- 
formance, be it vehement or delicate, is in its turn determined by the quality of the poetic 
text. 

266 Abhinavagupta interprets the compound srrigararasasambhavah in two different ways: 
first, as a tatpurusa meaning ‘a receptacle of the amorous rasa, in which the amorous rasa 
exists, and secondly, as a bahuvrihi meaning ‘which originates from the amorous rasa’. A 
poem, in fact, is thought both to originate from the rasa, to contain it, and to culminate in 
it (cf. $3.3, n. 62). 

267 Here a difference between a fully fledged and a partial form of srrigára rasa is hinted 
at. The fully fledged form refers to reciprocated love between two persons, whereas the 
partial one is found in cases in which desire is unidirectional or unrequited, where no 
reciprocity or acknowledgement of the sentiment by both parties is required. A typ- 
ical instance of the second case is the depiction of the lovelorn heroine going through 
the ten stages of desire (cf. above, n. 20). This distinction builds on the one theorized 
in the section on srrigararasa, in ABh ad N$ 6 (prose after v. 45, vol. 1, p. 296), while 
commenting on the word stripurusahetuka, given as an adjective of srngārarasa: strīpu- 
rusašabdena parasparābhilasasambhogalaksaņayā laukikyā ‘asyeyam strī iti dhiyā [E\2)P% 
vyabhicārirūpānīti ya Ey(2)** Ex(4)] vilaksaņaiva iyam sthāyirūpā prārambhādiphalaprāpti- 
paryantā vyāpinī paripūrņasukhaikaphalā ratir uktā [E,(2)P*, Saktà E,(2)*] bhavati hetur 
asya. ‘Through the expression “men and women’, i.e. through the worldly idea "this is 
his woman’, defined as the union caused by reciprocal longing, delight (rati) has been 
taught as a stable [state] (sthāyin) that pervades [the dramatic action], extending from 
the commencement up to the obtainment of the result, and its only fruit is a fully fledged 
pleasure. This [delight] is completely different from the one that, conforming to the stages 
of desire (kāmāvasthā) and consisting of mere longing, is arrived at through a mere trans- 
itory [state] (vyabhicarin) (translation based on Cuneo 2008-2009; 341). 
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[8.4.3] yady api ca natyan nanyatra rasa iti vaksyate tathapi kavyam natya- 
nisyanda evety asti rasanupravesah. anena ca rasangatvan nrttasya nātyam. 
[8.5] prayeneti vacanan narapaticatukady api sangrhitam. cakaran masr- 
nam apy uddhatamisram uddhatam ca masrnamisram ityadikam api sangrhi- 
tam bhavisyatiti sarvam laksyam anena sūcitam. 


[8.51] tatha hi—dombikasu narapaticatukapradhanyena pravrttasu suku- 
maram eva suddham rüpam. bhanakesu nrsimhadicaritavarnanam uddhatam 
eva. yat punar masrne 'py uddhatam pravisati tat taducitam eva. tato 'py alpa- 
tvabahutvakrto bhedah. pürvah prasthanaprabandhah. uttarah sidgakabhe- 
dah. uddhate tu masrnanupravesad bhanikabhedah. anyad api preranarama- 
krīdakarāsakahallīsakādikam alpatvabahutvavaicitryakrtam ihaiva pravistam 
veditavyam. 
[8.5.2] tad uktam cirantanaih— 


1 yady api ca] D My?" T, Xy yady api M, lāsye srngara ... yady api (broken off) T, || nānyatra 
rasa] Mj? T, X; to 'nyatrāsa D M, T, | kavyam] T, Ty Ey(4), kāvyān D M; Ty! Eja Ey) E2 1-2 
nàtyanisyanda] T, T, Ey4), nātyam nispadyata D M; Tj! Eio Ey) E; 2 evety asti] T, Xj, evety 
asmin D M, Tj", evāsti T, || rasanupravesah] T, T, Ej, nānupravešo D My, kāvye rasanuprave- 
Sah E; || rasangatvan] E,, rathangan D M, T,P*, rathanga Ty?5, rasanga" Ty, rasangan Ey) Ej2?€ 
Ej45?*, rasangam E,(2)P* Ej4; | natyam] X, E, nātyatvam jieyamE, 3 vacanan] D M, T° T, 
Xp vacanan T,*¢ || *catukady] D M, T,P° T, Lp, "catukādy T?* 4 uddhatam] Zz, uddhataš X, || 
masrnamisram] T4P* Xj masrnam D M, T, T?* 5 laksyam anena] D M, T, Xz, laksyamanena 
T, 6 '"catuka'] D M, T, Xp KAV, "cātu” T, 6-7 sukumāram] D M, T, X; KAv, sukāmaram 
T, 7 ‘caritavarnanam] T, Èp, "parītavarņanam D M, T,, "caritavarņane KAV 8 tat] X Ej! 
Ej Eja) E», om. Ej) KAY || tato 'py] D M, T, Eig; E1 E», ato "py Ty, atrāpy” Eja, tatrapy KAV 
9 purvah prasthanaprabandhah] X; KAv, pürvasthanaprapafica D M, T, p.n.p. E,(2)"*2 || uttarah 
sidgaka”] Eja, uttarpitagataka' D M, T, uttarah singataka” Ej"! KAV, uttarah sidgaka iti dvi’ E; 
10 bhànika'| T, X; KAv, gànikà^ D M, T, n 'adikam alpatva”] D M, T, X “adikalpa’ T4, 'adim 
alpatva’ KAV || “bahutvavaicitrya’] T, X; KAv, "vaicitrya' D M, T, || ihaiva] X, Kav, iti haiva D M, 
T, itīhaiva T, 13 uktam] D M, T; Xj, aktam T, || cirantanaih] D M, T, £p cintarai T, 


6 tathā hi] trividho hi geyakavyasya prayogah. masrna uddhato mišras ca. tathā hi kav 9—10 
pürvah^sidgakabhedah] p.n.p. T, || purvah+bhanikabhedah] p.n.p. E17)” 13 tad uktam 
cirantanaih] padarthabhinayasvabhavani dombikadini geyani rüpakani cirantanair uktani. tad 
yathà KAA 


268 I have privileged the reading of T, and T4, kavyam nātyanisyanda, although the reading 
of D and M, i.e. kavyan nātyam nispadyata, is also possible and would be translated as 
'[nevertheless] theatre arises from poetry’. The first sense is preferable, in my opinion, 
since theatre is regarded by Abhinavagupta as the paradigmatic form from which other 
forms of literary compositions are imagined to derive. For instance, while discussing the 
possibility that rasa might also be found in other literary genres, Abhinavagupta says that 
courtly epics (sargabandha) are overflowings (abhisyanda) of theatre (see the next note, 
and n. 45 above). The same idea, that rasa is a prerogative of theatre and that it can be 
found in poetry only by its being akin to drama, was attributed to Bhatta Tauta's com- 
ments on the compound nātyarasāļ in ABh ad NŚ 6.33. See § 3.3.1, n. 12. 
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[8.4.3] And although it will be said that rasa does not arise anywhere but 
in theatre, nevertheless, poetry is a distillate of theatre.2%% Therefore, [danced 
poetry] is permeated with rasa. And for this reason, since dance is subordinated 
to the rasa [by being connected with the poem], it [has been called, metaphor- 
ically, ] ‘theatre’.269 

[8.5] By the word ‘generally’, words in praise of kings and so on are also 
included [as topics of danced poetry].2”° Moreover, by saying ‘and’ (ca), other 
[uses of dance] such as the mild mixed with the vehement, the vehement 
mixed with the mild, and so on will also be included [under the definition of 
the tandava]. Hence the object to be defined[, namely dance and its genres, 
designated collectively as tandava,| has been indicated in its entirety by this 
[verse]. 

[8.51] To explain further: in Dombikas, which are performed [to poems] 
having the praise of kings as [their] main [theme], the delicate (sukumara) 
[performance] is in an unmixed form. In Bhanakas, the [dance form] con- 
taining descriptions of the deeds of Nrsimha and so on is indeed vehement 
(uddhata). As for that vehement [form] that mingles with a mild [one], it has 
to suit that very [mildness]. And again, the genre depends on the minor and 
major proportions [of vehemence], the former being [exemplified by] the com- 
positions [called] Prasthana, the latter [by] the genre [called] Sidgaka. And 
when a mild [form] mingles with a vehement [one], one has the genre called 
Bhāņikā.?7! Depending on the variety in proportions, [other genres,] such as 
the Prerana, Ramakridaka, Rasaka, Hallisaka, and so on, should also be known 
to be included under [the definition of danced poetry]. 

[8.5.2] As the ancients said:?72 


269 The text is not totally satisfactory. I have retained the reading rasāngatvān nrttasya in E», 
but I am reluctant also to accept the following emendation in E, nātyatvam jñeyam, since 
here Abhinavagupta is talking about an ordinary way of speaking, which has to be taken 
in its secondary sense, since forms of narrative dance, though based on a poetic text, lack 
dramatic enactment in the fullest sense, and are therefore to be considered as different 
from theatre (see above, 6.4.7, n. 166). 

270 As stated immediately after, this remark aims at including the Dombika, where the king 
and not the god is praised by the dancer. Therefore, it appears that all dance is based on 
the praise of gods, the Dombika being just a particular instance of it, mingled with the 
theme of love as suggested by its purely sukumara form. 

271 [read this passage as part of the text, as supported by D, M, and T. 

272 The same definitions are given by Hemacandra, Vagbhata, and Saradatanaya. See Bose 
2007: 182. 
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‘channanuragagarbhabhir uktibhir yatra bhüpateh | 
avarjyate manah sa tu masrna dombika mata || 


nrsimhasükaradinam varnanam jalpayed yatah | 
nartaki tena bhanah syad uddhatangapravartitah || 


gajadinam gatim tulyam krtva pravasanam tatha | 
alpaviddham sumasrnam tat prasthanam pracaksate || 


sakhyah samaksam bhartur yad uddhatam vrttam ucyate | 
masrnam ca kvacid dhürtacaritam sidgakas tu sah || 


bālakrīdāniyuddhādi tatha sūkarasimhajā | 
dhvajadina krta krida yatra sa bhanika mata || 


hasyaprayam preranam tu syat prahelikayanvitam | 
rtuvarnanasamyuktam ramakridam tu bhasyate || 


mandalena tu yan nrttam hallisakam iti smrtam | 
ekas tatra tu neta syad gopastrinam yatha harih || 


1 “garbhabhir] T, %, KAA, "garhabhir D M, T, || uktibhir yatra] T, T, X; KAA, uksi(...)tra D M, 
Tr! || bhüpateh] X; kaa, bhüpatih Xy 2 àvarjyate] Xy Ez KAA, acaryate Ej" || masrnà do- 
mbika] D M; T1P* T, X; KAA, masrnano 'mbikā T,*¢ || mata ||] T, X; KAA, mata || iti DM, T, 3 
nrsimhasūkarādīnām] D M° T, T, X; KAA, nrsimhasükaradinam nrsimhasükaradinam M || 
varnanam] T, X; KAA, varnana T, varnana D M, || jalpayed] T; X; KAA, jallayed D M, T1P*, ka- 
Ipayed T, E, 4 tena] X; KAA, teta D M; T, te 'ta T, || “pravartitah] T, X; KAA, "pravartinah D 
MT, 5 gajadinam] D M, T° T, X; KAA, gajadiT,*¢ || gatim] D M, T1P T, X; KAA, gadim T,?° || 
pravasanam] D M;?" T, T, E, KAA, pravananam M, pravacanam E; 6 alpaviddham] Xy KAA, 
allaviddham M, alpaviddham D T, alpaviddha’ T, || sumasrnam] D M, T, Xg KAA, *masrnam T, 
7 samaksam] D M, T,P¢ T, X; KAA, samaksa” T,?¢ || bhartur yad] T, Xy etat tu D M, TP: E,52, 
vattur yam T;?c, patyur yad KAA 8 dhürtacaritam] Xy KAA, brüte caritam X Ej?" || sidga- 
kas]X,Xg$ingakasKAA 9 bālakrīdā”] TjP* X; KAA, balakridadi" D M, Tj? T4, bālākrīdā kaa” || 
"simhajā] D M, T, XgKAA, "simhajāh T, 10 dhvajadina krta] Xg, nvajadikrta D M, T;P*, dhvaja- 
dikrtā T,**, dhvajadikrtam T4, dhavaladikrta KAA || krida] D M, T, X; KAA, sa T, || bhanika] T, 
X; KAA, hanikaD M;*?" T;?c, ganika M, (ga)nikaT,P° 11 hasya*] D M, TjP* T, Xç KAA, Asya’ T,?° || 
prahelika^] D M; T,P° T, X; KAA, pramehika” T;*€ 12 “samyuktam] T, X; KAA, 'samyuttam Ty?6, 
"samyukta" D M, || ràma^] T, Zp KAA, "māma" DM, T, 13 nrttam] T, T1*€ Xx KAA, nāttam D 
MTP" || hallisakam] T, žg KAA, bhallidakam D M, T, 14 ekas] T, %g KAA, etat D M, T,P*, etas 
T,2¢ || netā] T, X; KAA, tētā D M, T, 
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273 
274 


275 


276 


When the mind of the king is seduced by words full of concealed passion, 
that mild [genre] is known as Dombika. 


When a dancer utters a description of Nrsimha, the Boar, and so on, [that 
genre] is [known as] Bhana, [and is] performed with vehement body 
movements.273 


[When the dancer] adopts a gait similar to that of an elephant and the 
like, and sets out on a journey, [that genre,] endowed with scarce vehe- 
ment [movements] and plenty of mild [ones], is called Prasthana. 


When the vehement behaviour of the husband is reported in the pres- 
ence of a friend, commingled from time to time with [the narration of] 
his mild coquettish exploits,” [the genre] is called Sidgaka. 


That [genre] in which there are the sports of young children, combat, and 
so on, as well as sports relating to boars and lions, executed by means of 
banners and other [props], is called Bhāņikā.275 


The [genre called] Prerana is mainly [full of] mirth and is endowed with 
riddles. When it is connected with the description of seasons, [the genre 
is] called Ramakrida. 


The dance that is performed in a circle (mandala) is called Hallisaka. One 
single person should lead the [dance], just like Hari (ie. Krsna) among 
the shepherdesses.?76 


On this Bhana and its connection with Vaisnava themes, see Raghavan 1978: 536-537. 

I follow the editions and the version transmitted by the KAA and read dhurtacaritam, 
although the reading of the manuscripts, brite caritam, is not incorrect, and could be 
translated as ‘and sometimes [the woman] relates [his] mild conduct’. 

This might refer to a dance with a Krishnaite theme, narrating the deeds of Krsna as a 
child, as well as those of Visnu as the Nrsimha and Varaha avataras. On this topic, see 
Raghavan 1978: 543-544 According to Raghavan (ibid.: 536, n. 1), the mention of banners 
suggests a practice whereby the actors show or suggest the different animals by carrying 
banners depicting those very animals. 

On Hallisaka and its similarity with some contemporary Indian dances with a Krishnaite 
theme, see Raghavan 1978: 537-538. 
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anekanartakiyojyam citratalalayanvitam | 
a catussastiyugalad rasakam masrnoddhatam ||’ 


ityadi 

etac ca granthavistarabhitya bahutaram yathasambhavam na likhitam anu- 
payogac ca. yat tupayogi tad yathavasaram varnayisyamah. 

[8.5.3] esa tavat padagate cchedyakaprakarah. tatra tu parasparam asangati- 
doso 'yam kaiscid udbhavyate, sa pürvadinaiva pratisamahitah. 


1 "ānvitam] Xy, X; KAA, "ānvitah T, 4 "taram] D M, TjP* Xp, "karam T,?° || 'sambhavam] X 
"sambhavanam D M, T, 5 yathāvasaram] D Mj?* T; Zg yathāsaram MP 6 *gate] DM; T; Ej, 
"gatah E; | cchedyaka'] DM, T, codyaka” Zg 7 sa] D M T] E, sa pürvam E; 


3 ityadi] DM, T, Ej", ityadi. ete prabhandha nrttatmakah na natyatmakanatakadivilaksanah. 
raghavavijayamaricavadhadikam ragakavyam T, E,; E; (in brackets in E; and Ej) 3—372.2 
ityadi>kohalena] p.n.p. KAA  4-372.7 etac ca>tatha hi] p.n.p. T, 


277 On Rasaka, see Raghavan 1963: 543-549, where he states that ‘Bhoja says that Hallisaka 
itself becomes Rasa if it is danced to definite Talas’ (ibid.: 544). 

278 Two more sentences are given in T, and in the editions; Ramaswami Sastri puts these in 
brackets, as he remarks that they are not present in the manuscript he consulted, a trans- 
cript of M}. If one considers the nature of T4, and the following omissions in the same 
manuscript, it appears that these lines are in fact just a summary of the longer elabora- 
tion given in the other manuscripts, including the definition of ragakavya. The abridged 
version given in T4 provides a transition between the verses attributed to the ancients and 
the examples of ragakavyas, leaving out the definition of the genre by Kohala. Moreo- 
ver, the negative particle na makes no sense in these lines, which would better be read 
as ete prabhandhā nrttatmakah natyatmakanatakadivilaksanah. raghavavijayamaricava- 
dhadikam ragakavyam. ‘These compositions, which have the nature of dance, are different 
from [genres such as] the nātaka etc., which have a dramatic nature. Forms such as the 
Raghavavijaya (“The Victory of Rama") and Maricavadha (“The Slaughter of Mārīca”) etc. 
are called rāgakāvya (“melodic poems"). Madhusudan Shastri and P. Dvivedi do not notice 
the incongruence and take the said genres as dance-based but dramatic, while only raga- 
kavyas are assumed to be non-theatrical. It may be possible to explain the negative particle 
in T, as the result of the reduplication of the syllable na, triggered by the following word 
natyatmaka’, or as the interpretation of the author of the text of T4. The author of the text 
copied in T, was certainly active some centuries later than Abhinavagupta, and possibly 
had in mind the more common name uparüpaka, given to these genres by later critics and 
aimed at emphasizing their dramatic nature. Another detail supporting the interpretation 
of these two lines as a later addition by the author of the text of T, is that Abhinavagupta 
does not use the term prabandha to refer collectively to this group, although this appella- 
tion becomes common by the time of Bhoja, who uses the name preksyaprabandha. On 
the composition of T, and its alleged author, see § 4.2.11 and § 4.2.2.2, n. 54. 
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[The genre] endowed with various tālas and layas, performed by more 
than one dancer, up to sixty-four couples, [is called] Rasaka, [and] it has 
mild and vehement [movements ].?77 


And so on and so forth.278 

And insofar as possible this [group] has not been described very profusely 
for fear of prolixity, and because this is also of no use [to the present discus- 
sion]. We will just describe whatever is useful [to it] as the opportunity arises. 

[8.5.3] With regard to [the] verbal content, this form [of dance con- 
nected with a poetic text contains] several sentences [with several topics] 
(chedyaka).27? However, the fault of reciprocal unconnectedness [between the 
sentences or topics], pointed out by some in this connection, has been refuted 
with the beginning of the previous [verse ].250 


279 [retain the reading of the manuscripts, i.e. chedyakaprakarah, since chedyaka is one of 
the possible ways of arranging the verbal text (here pada) into a musical structure, which 
fits well with the topic of dance performed to poetry set to music. Chedyaka and kulaka 
are described in NŚ 31.321 as follows: dvividhā prakrtis casya kulakam chedyakam |E,45*5, 
bhedyakam E,(4yP<] tathā | ekartham [corr. H. Ramanathan, ekardham E,4)] kulakam 
tatra prthak chedyakam [E4)*°, bhedyakam E,4)P"] isyate || "The nature of the [group of 
seven gitakas] is twofold: kulaka and chedyaka. Among the two, the kulaka has a single 
topic, while the chedyaka has several Abhinavagupta defines the two as follows, in ABh 
ad locum, vol. 4, p. 268: ekarthaparasparanvitarthavastvangayuktam kulakam viparitam 
chedyakam [corr., bhedyakam Eq) |. ‘The kulaka is endowed with vastus or angas that have 
a single topic or mutually related topics. Chedyaka is the opposite. The reading chedyaka 
as opposed to kulaka is also confirmed by a further remark at the end of chapter 4, where 
Abhinavagupta recalls the different types of dance taken into consideration in his com- 
mentary and the reasons why they are different from theatre. One of them is described as: 
kulakacchedyatmanah kāvyasya gityadharatanantartyakatvamatrena (ABh ad NŚ 4.320, 
vol. 1, p. 203). ‘[Theatre has been said to be different from dance] by the simple fact that 
[in dance] the poetic text (kāvya), consisting in kulakā [corr. into kulaka?] or chedyaka, is 
invariably connected with the melody that is its basis’. 

280 According to the Madhusüdani, the inconsistency lies in the fact that dance had previ- 
ously been said to be dependent on /aya and tāla, while it is now being connected with 
words. In the light of the correction to chedyaka and its meaning, I think that the fault 
of reciprocal unconnectedness (asarigatidosa) refers to a previous discussion earlier in 
this chapter, where the fault of reciprocal unconnectedness between the topics of the Do- 
mbika and other danced genres was dismissed—on the grounds that dance is said always 
to conform to the praise of the deities or the theme of love—by quoting the present verse, 
i.e. NS 4.268cd—269ab. Cf. above, 1.7.1 and n. 36. 
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[8.5.4] esa eva tu prakarah kalavidhina nibadhyamano raghavavijayamarica- 
vadhadikam ragakavyabhedam udbhavayatiti. yathoktam [kohalena— 

‘layantaraprayogena ragais capi vivecitam |] 

nanarasam sunirvahyakatham kavyam iti smrtam || 

[8.5.5] layataš cāsya gityadharatvenapradhanye gīter eva pradhanyam iti na 
kavyarthaviparyasavasena ragabhasadiviparyaso natya iva. 

tatha hi raghavavijayasya hi thakkaragenaiva vicitravarnaniyatve ’pi nirva- 
hah. maricavadhasya kakubhagramaragenaiva. ata eva ragakavyanity ucyanta 
etani. rago gityatmakatvat svarasya tadadharabhutam kavyam iti. 


1 eva] DM; T^ Xp vaT1** || kala^] E,)P* Ero) Era) Ep kala" DM, Ty, la^ E1()** || nibadhya”] Ezo: 
Ej; Eja; Eg, nipathya' DM; TPs, nipadhya’ T,**, nisathya' E,(y** 2 "ādikam ragakavya"] DM, T, 
E, ^adikaragakavya' E, | udbhavayatiti] D M; T, Ej; Ej4; E2, udbhayatiti Eļ( || kohalena] Xy 
om. D M; T; Eio)" 3 layantaraprayogena ragais capi vivecitam] X; KAA, om. D M, T, E574 || 
vivecitam] X; KAA”, vicitritam KAA 5 layata$] DM, TjP* Xj iyata$T;?* 6 rāgabhāsādi”| D M, 
T; Eio Ero Eg ragabhavadi' Ej4, 7 thakkaragenaiva] %;, gaka(...)ragenaiva D M, T), ragenaiva 
T4, dhakkaragenaiva KAV 8 kakubhagramaragenaiva] D M; T, £ķ, kakubhagrame ragenaiva T4, 
kukubhagramaragenaiva KAV || rāgakāvyānīty] X5, rāgakāny X, || ucyanta] T, Xj, ucyate D M, 
T, 9 gityatmakatvat] D M, Ty Ei; Etc2)** Era: Ep gityatmakah E,(2)P* E1(4)P* || svarasya] D M, 
T, E, svarapradhanah E; 


5-376.4 layatas> darsitam] p.n.p. KAV 9-374111 etàniovyaptam] p.n.p. T, 


281 The manuscripts do not read kohalena as the author of the definition of ragakavya, and 
T4 summarizes this part (cf. n. 278 above). I suspect that the attribution of this quota- 
tion to Kohala, together with the first part of the verse, was supplied by Ramakrishna Kavi 
from the Alamkāracūdāmaņi. 1 have therefore left both in square brackets in the text as 
well as in the translation. In the edition by Parikh, the verse is slightly different, but the 
readings given in Ej are provided in the apparatus there as variants. This verse comes 
at the end of the series of verses defining the Dombika and other forms of staged dance, 
common to the Abhinavabharati, to which Gosthi and Srigadita (defined in terms very 
similar to the Singaka/Sidgaka) are added: layāntaraprayogeņa rasaiś [KAA, ragais KAA"!] 
capi vicitritam [KAA, vivecitam KAAV] | nānārasam sunirvahyakatham kāvyam iti smrtam 
|| iti || [...] adigrahanat Sampaccalitadvipadyadiparigrahah. praparícas tu brahmabharata- 
kohaladisastrebhyo 'vagantavyah (KAA 8.4, vol. 2, p. 449). I take adigrahanát as a reference 
to the adi in the compound in KA 8.4, which looks like an incomplete enumeration: 
geyam dombikābhāņaprasthānašingakabhāņikāpreraņarāmākrīdahallīsakarāsakagosthī- 
srīgaditarāgakāvyādi ||. 
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[8.5.4] When it is regulated by units of time (kala) [in the musical metre], 
this very form is said to give rise to the type [called] ragakavya—such as the 
Raghavavijaya ('Rama's Victory’), the Maricavadha (‘The Slaughter of Marica’), 
and so on. As [Kohala] said: 


[The ragakavya] is known to be a poem (kāvya) with a well-performed 
story, [endowed with] various rasas, [distinguished by the use of differ- 
ent tempos (layantara) and musical modes (raga) ].29! 


[8.5.5] The tempo (laya), however, is not the main component of a [ragakavya ], 
since this is based on the melody (giti), so the melody is indeed principal.?82 
Therefore, the musical mode (raga), the language (bhasa), and so on do not 
change depending on the changes in poetic meaning, unlike in drama.?°3 

To illustrate: even though it is meant to depict various [episodes], the 
Raghavavijaya is performed exclusively with the raga thakka; and the Mari- 
cavadha, with the kakubha grama-raga alone.?9^ That is why they are called 
ragakavyas. [The ragakavya is] a poem (kavya) grounded in a raga, since [its] 
notes (svara) are [arranged in a certain] melody.285 


282 The word giti is used to refer to the tune or the melodic aspect alone of musical forms. See 
Ramanathan 1999: 54—55. 

283 One of the characteristics of drama is that all its elements ultimately depend on the emo- 
tional meaning to be conveyed, and undergo variation according to the change in the 
meaning of the poetic text. Musical modes are used according to the time of the day, 
the season, and the rasa within the particular play, while languages vary according to the 
character types. This does not happen in dance, nor in ragakavyas. As their name indic- 
ates, although they are endowed with a poetic text and a story, ragakavyas are governed 
by fixed melodic modes. 

284  Matanga, who first describes the rāgas in the Brhaddešī, refers to grāmarāgas and dešīrā- 
gas. The first type seems to have been more ancient, associated with drama and derived 
from the jātis, on which see Te Nijenhuis 1970: 168—193. Thakka and kakubha are listed 
among the thirty grāmarāgas by Sarngadeva (SR 24.814). 

285 The particularity of a musical composition based on raga is that its structure is organized 
around a melodic form, while in other kinds of musical composition, the melodic organ- 
ization is concretized in a fixed framework of tala and pada (cf. Ramanathan 1999: 50). 
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[8.6] evam idam ca nrttam saptakrtiprakarair bhagavata eva prasrtam. 
tathahi—suddham eva nrttam recakangaharatmakam. tato gitakadyabhi- 
nayonmukham. tato 'pi ganakriyamatranusari vadyatalanusari ca bahupre- 
nkhanorahkampaparsvanamanonnamanacaranasaranasphuritakampitabhri- 
tārāparispandakaticchedāngavalanamātrarūpam. yac coktam—‘tandunapi ta- 
tah samyag ganabhandasamanvitah || nrttaprayogah’@ ityadi. gitir ganam iti 
hy atra vyutpattir uktā. tato ‘py uddhatasukumaramisratmakabhedacatustaya- 
bhinnakavyarthanusaritaya caturvidham. 

[8.61] tatra prathamo bhedo laukike svatantranrtte devatatosanadau va. dvi- 
tiyah pūrvarangavidhau, parisistanrttalaksyataya vasya tandavadivisvam vya- 
ptam itiha pürvam uktam 'prayogam angahārāņām ācaksva bharataya vai |’? iti 


1 ca nrttam] Yy, ca(...)ttam D M, TPs, tyaktam T1** || saptakrtiprakarair] DP* Mj?" X, saprakrti- 
prakarair D*‘, saprakrtih prakārair M,, satptatih prakārair T, 3—4 ca bahuprenkha’] Ej, Ey¢2)P° 
EP: Ey, caficalaprenkha’ D M, Ej" Ej5,?4, ca prenkha’ Ejo Ey4)2° 4 "saraņasphurita- 
kampita^] T, E, “saranakampita’ D M, *", *saranakaficuka' M; "saraņanetrakampita” E; — 4-5 
"bhrütara^] Xp, "bhūtabhūtarā" D M, "bhrūtabhrūta" T,?c, *$rüta$rütara" TPS 5 yac coktam] 
E,(2P* Eras, yatroktam D M, TjP* Ej, Ex2)** E4525, ye 'troktam T,*°, yathoktam E; 10 "nrtta- 
laksyataya] D M, E, "narttalaksyam taya T,*°, “nam rttalaksye taya T,P*, *nrttalaksye E; || vasya 
tandavadivisvam] D M, T, E, savādyam tandavadi vidhau E; — n itiha] D M, TP: X; iti guha 
T;?6, i T, || acaksva] D M, T1P* T, Xy, acaksma T, || vai] T, Zz, om. D M, T, 


a N$4.260cd-261ab: tenapi hi tatah samyag ganabhandasamanvitah || nrttaprayogah srsto yah 
sa tandava iti smrtah | 
b NS 4.17ab: prayogam angaharanam ācaksva surasattama | 


286 Itis possible to agree with Varma (1957: 32) that the word bhagavant (‘the blessed one’) 
here must refer to Siva as the origin of the dance tradition; however, in what follows, a 
special role is ascribed to Tandu in the transmission, especially with respect to the tanda- 
va as a dance closely connected with music. 

287 According to the Madhusūdanī, the seven varieties explained here are the genres—such 
as the Dombika, Bhana, Prasthana, etc.— defined by the ancients, which does not agree 
with Abhinavagupta's commentary. Moreover, although the types of nrtya are listed in the 
Avaloka ad Dasarüpaka 1.8 as seven, the dance forms listed by Abhinavagupta as given by 
the ancients are eight, and do not fully correspond to the list given in the Avaloka (cf. § 2.1, 
n. 28). 
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[8.6] And in this way, this dance issued from the blessed one?®® in seven 
forms.287 To illustrate: 1) the abstract dance (suddha), made of recakas and 
angaharas; 2) then, the one that rests on the enactment of [the songs of 
the purvaranga, i.e.] the gītakas|, the āsāritas], and so on (gitakadyabhinayo- 
nmukha); 3) thereafter, [the dance] that, accompanying the mere action 
of singing (ganakriyamatra) and the rhythm [provided] by the percussion 
(vadyatala), consists in swinging the arms, jerking the chest, bending up and 
down at the sides, quickly moving the feet, quivering and shaking, the eye- 
brows and eyeballs throbbing, the hips opening, and the body spinning. This 
has been also expressed [in N$ 4.260ab-261cd |:288 "Then Taņdu, for his part, 
properly [(re)created] the practice of dance as connected with singing and 
drumming.?39 For in this [verse], the word gana (‘song’) has been explained 
etymologically as giti (‘melody’).29° And then, [dance is said to have] four vari- 
eties by conforming to the different meanings of the poetic text, according to 
a fourfold division into 4) the vehement, 5) the delicate, 6—7) and the mixed 
[genres, namely, the vehement commingled with the delicate and the delicate 
commingled with the vehement |.??! 

[8.61] Among these [seven types of dance], the first variety (i.e. abstract 
dance) [is found] in worldly dance, which is independent [of theatre], or 
[dance] aimed at satisfying the gods and so on.??? The second [variety, i.e. 
the one that aims at enacting some specific songs, is found] in the perform- 
ance of the preliminary rite (purvaranga). Alternatively, this [second variety of 
dance connected with song] extends to the totality [of dance], starting with the 


288 I follow the correction proposed by Ramaswami Sastri in E,(2): yac coktam. 

289 The verse starts slightly differently in 4.260a: tenapi hi tatah samyag, $2.5, n. 147. The 
action of connecting dance with vocal and instrumental music is seen, in the commentary 
on this verse, as a proper creative act performed by Tandu, on which see $ 2.5. 

290 In ABh ad N$ 4.260cd-261ab, vol. 1, p. 168, gana was glossed with gita. With the term 
giti, Abhinavagupta probably wants to point out that dance is connected with the mere 
melodic aspect of the song, and not yet with the meaning of the lyrics. 

291 According to Varma (1957: 17—20), the last four forms can be called nrtya, since they require 
an abhinaya similar to that used in nātya. This position is not shared by the present author, 
since the value of the word abhinaya in danced poetry is discussed at length in the passage 
translated here, and is ultimately found to be different from that in theatre, on which see 
also $3.5. 

292 This use of abstract dance for satisfying the gods refers to dance performed on the occa- 
sion of ritual festivities before an icon. 
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bhagavatā tatra tanduna ‘ngaharah saprayogah proktah. tatraivambhutas tavad 
angahara mahyam proktā iti recakaih pindibandhais ca sahitam muninā nirü- 
pitah, karanany api tadupayogitvena. āšankitacodyanirākaraņaprasaktānupra- 
saktam nrttasvarüpam darsitam. 


2-3 nirüpitah] D M, T, Xp nirūpitām T, 3 karanany] T, Xj karanady D M, T, 3-4 "pra- 
saktam] D M, T;P* y “prasakta Tj?c,^prakta T, 4 nrttasvarüpam] T, Xz, nrttam ca rūpa” D M, 
T, 
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tandava etc., since it characterizes all the remaining dance forms.?9? [8.6.2] 
Thus it was stated earlier in this [chapter] that [Siva called Tandu and said:] 
‘Do instruct Bharata in the performance of the arigaharas' (NS 4.18ab).29^ Thus 
the blessed Tandu explained the arigaharas along with their uses. At that junc- 
tion, the sage [Bharata] illustrated the arigaharas, to the extent that they had 
been told to him [by Tandu], together with the recakas and pindibandhas, as 
well as the karaņas, since they are used in [them ].295 The essence of dance has 
been illustrated along with the removal of objections and doubts, and all the 
collateral topics. 


293 


294 
295 


This statement seems to indicate that the second variety of dance, the one depending on 
the enactment of songs, can alone signify all the remaining genres. The following passage 
comprises a summary of the salient steps in the transmission of dance. The introduction 
of dance into the purvaranga, the proper object of this chapter, depends on the first trans- 
mission of abstract dance from Siva to Bharata, through Tandu. This last is responsible for 
connecting dance with songs and music, which explains why the tandava bears his name, 
as narrated in NŚ 4.260cd-261ab (cf. § 2.5, n. 147). From this connection will derive all the 
other genres of staged dance falling under the categories from 2 to 7, such as ragakavyas, 
nrttakāvyas, etc. All of these staged forms differ from the first category, which includes 
worldly dance as well as the abstract dance used to satisfy the gods outside a theatrical 
context, since they are connected, albeit to different degrees, with vocal and instrumental 
music, as well as with the content of the lyrics. Such recalling of the narrative of the trans- 
mission of dance justifies the exclusive focus of the fourth chapter on dance as performed 
in the purvaranga and the following detailed description of the sequence of performance 
in it, despite Abhinavagupta's long digression on the other genres of narrative dance. On 
the narrative structure of the Tandavadhyaya, see 81.3.3. 

For the full verse and its context, see § 1.3.3, n. 75. 

This looks like a paraphrase of the following verse, NŚ 4.18cd—19ab: tato ye taņdunā pro- 
ktās tv angahārā mahātmanā || tàn vah karanasamyuktan vyākhyāsyāmi sarecakan | For a 
translation, see $ 1.3.3, n. 76. 


Appendix: Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana 


Kāvyānušāsana (KA) 


geyam dombikabhanaprasthanasingakabhanikapreranarama- 
kridahallisakarasakagosthisrigaditaragakavyadi || 8.4 || 


Alamkāracūdāmaņi (KAA) 


padārthābhinayasvabhāvāni dombikādīni geyāni rūpakāņi cirantanair uktāni. tad ya- 
thā— 

59) channanuragagarbhabhir uktibhir yatra bhupateh | 
avarjyate manah sa tu masrna dombika mata || 

60) nrsimhasükaradinam varnanam jalpayed yatah | 
nartaki tena bhanah syad uddhatangapravartitah || 

61) gajadinam gatim tulyam krtva pravasanam tatha | 
alpaviddham sumasrnam tat prasthanam pracaksate || 

62) sakhyah samaksam patyur yad uddhatam vrttam ucyate | 
masrnam ca kvacid dhūrtacaritam $ingakas tu sah || 

63) bālakrīdāniyuddhādi tatha stkarasimhaja | 
dhavaladikrta krida yatra sa bhanika mata || 

64) hasyaprayam preranam tu syat prahelikayanvitam | 

65) rtuvarnanasamyuktam ramakridam tu bhasyate || 

66) mandalena tu yan nrttam hallisakam iti smrtam | 
ekas tatra tu neta syad gopastrinam yatha harih || 

67) anekanartakiyojyam citratalalyanvitam. 
acatuhsastiyugalad rasakam masrnoddhatam || 

68) gosthe yatra viharatas cestitam iha kaitabhadvisah kimcit | 
ristasurapramathanaprabhrti tad icchanti gosthiti || 

69) yasmin kulangana patyuh sakhyagre varnayed gunan | 
upalambham ca kurute geye $rigaditam tu tat || 


70) layantaraprayogena rāgais capi vicitritam | 

nanarasam sunirvahyakatham kavyam iti smrtam || iti || 
adigrahanat sampacchalitadvipadyadiparigrahah. prapaficas tu brahmabharatakoha- 
lādišātrebhyo 'vagantavyah. 
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Viveka (KAV) 


masrneti. trividho hi geyakavyasya prayogah masrna uddhato mišram ca. tathā hi— 
'dombikāsu narapaticatukapradhanyena pravrttasu sukumaram eva $uddham rüpam. 
bhanakesu nrsimhādicaritavarņane uddhatam eva. yat punar masrne ‘py uddhatam 
pradisati tad ucitam eva. tatrapy alpatvabahutvakrto bhedah. pürvah prasthanapra- 
bandha. uttarah $ingatakabhedah. uddhate tu masrnanupravesad bhanikabhedah. 
anyad api preranaramakridarasakahallisakadim alpatvabahutvavaicitryakrtam ihaiva 
pravistam veditavyam. 

nanu dombikasingatakadau anyonyanucitatvam vakyanam tata$ cananvaye katham 
rafijakatvam iti cet, na, devatastuteh stripumbhavasamaárayasya ca $rhgarasya sarva- 
tranugamat. tathā caha—‘devastutyasrayakrtam stripumbhavasamaérayam: iti. tata 
eva cudamanidombikayam pratijfiatam— 


he devi dombi navvamisahii homi haum | 
coriyamihunaham vammahasaru kahemi tau || 


caturvargopadešasya raghavavijayadiragakavyesu drstatvat. dombikadau tu kamasyai- 
va pracchannānurāgaparamarahasyopadešāt. ‘yad vamabhinivesitvam’ ity anena ma- 
nmathasaratvenabhidhanat. simhasūkaradhavalādivarņanenāpi bhanakapreranabha- 
nikadav aprastutaprasamsarthantaranyasanidarganadina purusarthasyaivopadesada- 
ršanāt. 

atha pāthyasya geyasya ca rūpakasya ko višesah. ayam akhyayate—pathye hi — 
angam gītam cety ubhayam apratisthitam. tathā hi karakaraņacārīmaņdalādi yat ta- 
trāngopayogi tat svarūpeņa layādivyavasthayā cāniyatam eva yathārasam prayujyamā- 
natvena viparyāsāt. geye tu gitam angam ca dvayam api svapratistham. tathā hi — 
yasya yadrsam layayatisvarüpadikam nirüpitam tan na viparyeti mantradivat. yady 
api kvacid varnangapradhanyam yatha prasthanadau, kvacid vadapradhanyam yatha 
bhanakadisu bhagnatalaparikramanadau, kvacid gryamanarupakabhidheyapradhan- 
yam yatha singatakadau, kvacin nrttapradhanya yatha dombilikadiprayoganantaram 
hudukkaradyavasare. ata eva tatra lokabhasaya vallimarga iti prasiddhih. tathapi gita- 
šrayatvena vadyadeh prayoga iti geyam iti nirdistam. ragakavyesu ca gitenaiva nirvā- 
hah. tatha hi raghavavijayasya vicitravarņanīyatve 'pi dhakkaragenaiva nirvahah, mārī- 
cavadhasya tu kakubhagramaragenaiveti. kim ca pathye saksatkarakalpanuvyavasaya- 
sampraty u(? sampratyayo)payoginah patram prati bhasaniyamasya niyatasya chando- 
lamkarades cabhidhanam drsyate. giyamanam ca nabhiniyate asangatyāpatter api tu 
yadrsa layataladina yādrgarthasūcanayogyo 'bhinayah sāttvikādi. pradhānarasānusāri- 
tayà prayogayogyas taducitarthaparipuranam dhruvagitena kriyate. geye ca sudader iva 
vastubhütarüparasadimadhyapativisayavi$esayojanaya krta pritih sadhya. dombikader 
na natasyevalaukikarupapradurbhavanaya. 
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tatha hi—dombikadau varnacchata varnadiprayoge tavad abhinayakathaiva nasti, 
kim tatra vicaryate, kevalanrttasvabhavam hi tat. tadanantaram tu dharaparikrama- 
pūrvakalayaprayogāvasare 


pāālaale sesāhiņi hu jaya jaya lacchivatthalamaliā || 


ityādi yad gīyate tat kasyoktirūpam. yadi tāvan nartitum āgatāyā laukikyā dombikāpra- 
bhrter nartakyās tadā saivedānīm evambhūtam vasturūpam laukikam vacanam abhi- 
dhatte. gāyanādisamkramitasvavākyatayeti kah sāksātkārakalpārthah. sāksātkāraka- 
Ipatvadhyavasayagocarikaryatvam ca pathyasya pradhāno 'mšaļ. tena yatha loke kascit 
kamcid anyopade$aganadikramena vastūdbodhanakaraņadvāreņa va chandonupra- 
vesitaya và kasyacin manasyavarjanati$ayam vidhatte nrtyann api gayann api, tadvad 
eva dombikakavyadau drastavyam. 


'hetthe vi dombr 


ityadav api vacasi saiva dombika narapatiparitosakarthabhidhayivacananisthena gite- 
na vādyena nrtyena ca rajanam anurafijayitum grhitodyama vaktritvena pūrvasthitā 
madhye kacid idrsi cauryakāmukakelilālasamānasā, kacit punar evamvidha, kascid 
evambhutas cauryakamukah, ko 'py evambhūtas tatra kacid evam praudhadrtity eva- 
madi rajaputrahrdayanupravesayogya tatprasadanena dhanadyarjanopayam abhida- 
dhati tam eva rajaputram paratvena tathaiva va samuddisya anyad api cestitam abhi- 
dhayante dombikakrtyam evopasamharati. gunamalayam— 


‘jami tara anudia puņu ņavvīsami || 


ityadau tatra tu sa nrtyanti dombika bahutaroparaiijakagītādipatupetaka parivrta tvam 
praty evam aham upaslokitavatiti tanmadhyavartigayanamukhasamkramitanijavaca- 
na laukikenaiva rüpena tadgiyamanarüpakagatalayatalasamyena tāvan nrtyati. tadgi- 
yamanapadarthasya ca sati$ayam āvarjanīye rājādau hrdayanupravesita daršayitum 
laukikavyavaharagatahastabhrikarmaromancaksivikaratulyayogaksematayaivangavi- 
karadisambhavam apy aksipati. evam gitena rajanam pradhanyena vidhaya tadupayo- 
ginam cangavyaparam pradaršya nrttena puna$ cittagrahanam kurvatī nrttam pradha- 
nabhavam gitam ca tadupasarjanabhavam nayanti tata eva tadabhinayam anādriya- 
mana tadgryamanangabhavaksiptatatsamucitabhavam evangaviksepam karoti layapa- 
risvakvanadau. tatreyatyam$e laukikamatrasvabhava eva ramanatadivyavaharavan kā- 
vyaprayojyaprayojakabhavasanka. tadanantaram ca yathaiva sa gitanrttadi prayunkta 
tathaiva tatsadr$am nartaki prayunkte. na tu dombikàm saksatkarakalpena daršayati 
tadīyāhāyaryādinā svātmarūpapracchādanādyabhāvāt. tata eva na dombikām saksa- 
tkarakalpena sa daršayati, api tu tathaiva nrttam sabhinayam kevalam ca pradarSayatiti 
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nālaukikarūpāntaraprādurbhāvaneti. vyutpattyabhisandhanam ca geye nasti pāthye 
tu tad eva pradhanam bharatamuniprabhrtinam tathaiva mulatah pravrtter ity alam 
bahuna aprastutaprapaficeneti. 
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316n131, 3271167, 329n171, 3311177, 
336n187, 345n216, 354n233, 361, 
375n290 
see also music 
gītaka 40, 45, 91, 97, 99-100, 103, 107— 
110, 133, 260—261, 300185, 303-305, 
308—309, 3171135, 351, 353, 355—356, 
358—359, 3710279, 375 
giti 305, 357-358, 363, 373, 375 


Hallisaka 67n10, 73, 275n29, 367, 369- 
370 , 

Harsa; Harsadeva; Harsavardhana; Sri Harsa 
gni8, 51-52, 56n121, 58—59, 81n48, 
136n28, 146n56, 175n121, 269n17, 
292n65, 336n187 

see also Ratnavali 
see also Vārttika 

hasta 77, 83n54, 14655, 147n59, 217— 

218, 220117, 298, 301, 322, 328n169, 


381 
abhinaya- 81, 84,197—198 
nrtta- 30, 78n41, 81, 84159, 18n149, 197— 


198, 328n169 
Hemacandra  52n109, 57, 73n28, 206, 216— 
217, 224—226, 247, 272n24, 280n38, 
287n49, 321145, 324n158, 367n272, 
379 
hrdayasamvāda 
1790131 


12914, 166n102, 1761124, 


INDEX 


imitation 54, 68, 72, 149, 156, 158, 162-169, 
171-173, 210, 283 
intermedial; multimedial 4, 131, 185n149, 
187, 200, 203 
Isvarapratyabhijfia 
-karika 47-48 
-vimaršinī 48 
-vivrtivimaršinī 
itihàsa 


48,161 
1211152, 175120, 179N133, 342n202 


jāti 330-331, 373n284 
Jones, William 15 


kaisikivrtti 36—37, 41, 46, 76, 90, 93, 101-103, 
105-106, 13212, 134, 179—182, 202n188, 
256, 294—295, 350-351, 359n251 

Kalānidhi of Kallinatha | 560121, 198n, 217 

Kālidāsa  9n18, 12n24, 15n3, 29, 50-51, 
66—67, 69, 75n354, 136n28, 297n76, 
332n180, 336n187 

Kamasütra | 28n45, 67n10, 329n170, 3371187 

kāmāvasthā; madanāvasthā 
329n170, 3371187, 365 

karaņa 17, 22—24, 26n39, 40—43, 45, 560123, 
59, 71n21, 76—90, 95, 100, 104, 107, 109, 
132—133, 1821143, 198—199, 218—219, 223, 
226, 293168, 297n78, 307n, 348n222, 


270n20, 


377 
sculptures 17,19, 22—24 
Karpuramafjari 275029 


Kashmir; Kashmirian 2, 8-9, 14, 29n47, 45- 
47, 49752, 54-55, 1050112, 123n159, 127, 
130—132, 204, 207, 216, 220, 326n164 

kathā 284—285, 297, 356—357, 372 

Kathak 23, 353n230 

Kavi, Manavalli Ramakrishna 16—18, 22, 
219-227, 238n45, 241, 243, 245-245, 366 

küvya 3, 1n23, 50, 73—74, 101-102, 110, 141, 
156n80, 166n102, 171, 174nn18, 179, 

209, 265—266, 271, 282—284, 287n49, 
290n60, 314, 336n187, 252n359, 360— 
361, 364-365, 371-374 

abhineyārtha- | 140n35, 150 

see also geya-; nrtta-; pathya; raga- 

Kavyakautuka of Bhatta Tauta 50, 52n107, 
59—60, 1711112, 175, 281n39 

Kāvyālamkāra of Bhāmaha 50on101, 140n35, 
1741118 


Kāvyālamkārasūtra(-Vrtti) see Vamana 


INDEX 


Kāvyānušāsana; Alamkāracūdāmaņi; Viveka 
see Hemacandra 

Kerala 1, 18n21, 218, 222 

Kiraņāvalī of Udayana 159—160 

Kirtidhara | 510107, 58, 353n231 

Kohala 56-58, 74n29, 79, 115n141, 117, 275, 
277, 287049, 361, 363, 370n278, 372—373 

krīdā; krīdanīyaka; lila 32, 98, 105, 174n117 

kriyās 257,355 

kutapa 184 

kulaka 371n279 

Kutiyattam 1, 136n26, 153n76, 299181 

Kuttanimata | gn18, 50n101 


lalita; anuddhata 30149, 92, 94—95, 99, 103 
lasya 44-45, 65, 75, 89-90, 93-95, 97-99, 
102-104, 251, 257, 268—269, 279n36, 333, 
340-341, 362-365 
“gana 5724, 99, 103 
lasyangas 
of the play 12n24, 74, 93—95, 102—103, 
146—147, 172, 194—195, 198, 203, 268, 
315n126, 336—337 
of the purvaranga 74, 93-99, 1023103, 
138, 172n113, 196, 252, 255, 264n6, 268— 
272, 276—277, 279n36, 281n38, 309n111, 
3270167, 330-333 
laukika 169—170, 191n163, 227n31, 282—283, 
296, 299, 318, 322, 324, 356 
laya 44n82, 69, 72, 74131, 108n122, 138131, 
149n66, 286n48, 301187, 316-317, 
322—324, 334, 345n215, 356, 360—361, 
370—373 
Lévi, Sylvain 11, 16, 29, 232 
Locana ad Dhvanyāloka see Dhvan- 
yālokalocana 
lokadharmi | 191, 267n14, 298-299 


Mahābhārata | 28n45, 31, 44, 560122 

mantra | 56n122, 301n87, 306-307, 309n109 

mahagita 40, 107, 109, 133, 301, 357 

see also brahmagīta/ī 

Mālavikāgnimitra | 9n18, 29, 69n15, 75n34, 
134118 

Mānavadharmašāstra 
364n261 

mangala; mangalya 134, 136, 1721114, 310— 
311, 332, 348, 350 

mārga 74 


19123, 28145, 31, 


409 


Mātrgupta 52n107 

Meghadūta 136n28, 180n180 

mimesis 5,54, 72, 76, 162—164, 200, 204, 208, 
211, 285n46, 3251161, 357n243 

music 

instrumental 1, 3-4, 7n8, 33, 37, 41, 45, 

56, 88, 94, 107, 170147, 132—133, 136, 
139, 142n42, 172, 177—179, 181, 184, 186— 
187, 1941169, 203, 209, 217, 253, 261n1, 
273-274, 295173, 297, 300183, 304— 
305, 3171135, 323, 333, 353, 3550237, 
361n256, 3750289, 3771293 


see also ātodya 
see also vādya 
vocal 3, 708, 33, 37, 45, 56, 88, 94, 107, 


117, 172, 177—179, 181, 186—187, 194n169, 
217, 274N27, 295N73, 300n83, 333, 


361n256, 3751289, 3770293 
see also gita 


Nandikešvara (quoted in NS) 
89 
seealso Abhinayadarpana 
Narada 37, 56122, 107117, 117, 257, 3530231, 


20n25, 58n131, 


362-363 
narratology 31n55, 203n193 
nartaka/nartakī 70, 96, 1201152, 206n202, 


316, 3181136, 324—326, 330, 340, 354, 
3571245, 360, 370 

Natarāja 19, 2235, 89, 123 

nata; actor 27, 31N53, 70, 117, 149n66, 165— 
166, 168, 177N125, 193-195, 227n31, 
269n16, 299n82, 324 

Natasütra 8mo, 27, 30, 16n144 

nātya; theatre; drama passim 

Gesamtkunstwerk 129, 200, 347n219 

Nātyadarpaņa —52n109, 3151126 

natyadharmi 56n123, 1911160, 194—195, 253, 
267n14, 271n22, 298-299 

Natyasastra; dramatics; dramaturgy 
26, 47, 50-52, 55» 57, 59, 65, 129, 130— 
131, 216—217 

Nātyašāstra of Bharata passim 

Natyaveda 18, 31, 34, 36, 12, 16 

Natyavedavivrti 47, 48n92, 236 

nātyāyita 145, 201-203, 251, 255, 273—275, 
296n75, 3271167, 332—338 

Nautch  21n28, 206-207 

Anti-Nautch Movement 21 


2-3, 12, 
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nirgita 351-353 
nivrttyankura 145, 201-202, 335 
nrtta; dance passim 


laukika- 106n114, 310, 312—313, 322, 323, 
340, 374 
Suddha- 65n5, 208, 344, 352—353, 354, 


362, 366, 374-375 

nrttakavya 73—74, 138, 203-204, 209, 255, 
309, 311116, 315, 3301173, 339, 359n252, 
3770293 

Nrttaratnāvalī of Jayasenapati 
88n68, 217—218, 223 


3n4, 5, 9n16, 


nrttašāstra 7 

nrtya 1-2, 4-5, 56, 57, 65—76, 83, 109, 138, 
205, 286n48, 374n287, 375n291 

Nyayasütra 189,191 


Obstacles; vighnas 32, 37, 39, 54n114, 108, 
125n164, 168n106, 177, 190—191, 193—194 
Odissi 1, 23, 136n26, 353n230 
padārthābhinaya 69, 71, 74—75, 79-80, 82— 
83, 141, 144, 204, 2111211, 303 
Padārthadharmasamgraha 159—160 
painting 130,159, 162, 283-285 
seealso portrait 
paficangabhinaya | 69m5, 75n34 
pāņikā 99-100, 103, 300n85, 308—309, 
364n261 
8n10, 27, 30, 70n17, 116, 263n5, 
291n60, 297n77 
parikrama 84—86, 100n99, 297, 316-317, 
3231156, 3301173 
Pataiijali 114, 285n46 
pathya 32, 2641, 331, 3450215 
-kavya 216 
-rūpaka 
performative turn 63 
phenomenal body  134n16,182n140, 196174, 


Pāņini 


272124 


199—200 
pindibandhas 43—45, 55nn5, 88—90, 109, 
1151141, 117, 132, 225128, 3071107, 377 
poet; kavi 11n23, 55, 102, 116—117, 143144, 
148—151, 1711111, 206, 273n26, 290—291, 
298-299 
portrait 157, 283, 285n46, 336n 
prabandha 3570243, 370n278 
nrtya- 70 


preksya- 204, 370n278 


INDEX 


Prakaraņikā 57, 275 

Prambanan 24 

prarocanā — 33n58, 99, 3211144 

prastāvanā 53N111, 193—195, 326—327, 
3301173 

Prasthana 70, 73, 204, 206n203, 275, 367, 
369, 374n287 

pratiksepa — 99, 103, 257,351, 355, 357-359 

Pratyabhijfia 47—49, 59, 121, 123, 188n154 

(pratyaksa)saksatkarakalpa 169—170, 173, 
177, 1791132, 192, 285, 318—319, 325, 328, 
357 

pravāhānāditya; pravāhanityatā 
121, 123 

pravrtti; local usages 

prayoga 

Preraņa 


113, 115, 118, 


92n78, 191 

12, 117, 124, 334, 365 

275129, 289, 367, 369 

prīti; pleasure 139, 174, 178n129, 1321179, 176, 
179, 210, 255—256, 287n48, 289, 338— 
339) 341-342 

psychagogy; psychagogic 
3470217, 351n227 

Pūrņasarasvatī 220, 221, 228, 246 

purvaranga 33—36, 38—41, 43, 45—46, 53n111, 
58n131, 67, 74030, 85, 87, 90—91, 93- 
104, 107—112, 125N164, 133, 137—139, 
1720113, 192, 194—195, 2061202, 211—212, 
253-255, 257, 261n1, 264n6, 268—271, 
276—277, 279136, 281138, 300—303, 
306—309, 3171135, 3251163, 330—331, 
3331181, 342203, 344—345, 351-357» 
359, 3611255, 374-375, 3771293 

see also anga s, limbs of the; lasyarigas 

of the; sukumāra-; uddhata- 


176, 181—182, 


quasi-direct perception; (pratyaksa)saksatka- 
rakalpa-buddhi/pratiti/pratyaya 4,173, 
179, 192, 210, 318n139, 325n163 
raga; musical mode — 287n49, 292n65, 
3301172, 372-373 
dešī- 373n284 
gràma- 373n284 
rāgakāvya; rāgadaršanīja 57,59, 73- 
74, 203, 252, 254, 258, 275, 287, 291, 
292-293, 311, 359, 3701278, 372—373, 


3771293 
Maricavadha | 287n49, 370n278, 372—373 
Raghavavijaya | 286—287, 370n278, 372- 


373 
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Raghuvamša | 30n49, 69 
Rahula 56,79, 267 


Rājataranginī 50n101, 52n107, 204, 207— 
209 
Rāmakrīda(ka) 73, 275n29, 367, 369 


ranga 148, 184n147 
rangadaivatapujana 32, 39—40 
rasa 2—3, 6, 15n5, 17116, 32-33, 36—37, 
47-48, 50—55, 57n125, 59, 68—72, 83, 
90—93, 95—96, 98, 101—103, 110, 128— 
132, 139—141, 144, 147—156, 158—159, 
164—165, 167—172, 175—177, 179—180, 
190, 194—195, 197, 199, 210, 252, 257— 
258, 265n7, 271—273, 279, 283-287, 
289, 294N71, 315n129, 330n173, 335, 
341-342, 348n223, 362—367, 372- 
373 
rasasūtra — 3,16, 17n16, 33, 52, 54—55, 128, 
131, 150, 152, 154 
theory of 2-3, 6, 50, 52, 54—55, 167, 
169 
see also šrūgāra- 
see also vīra- 


Rasaka 57,70, 73, 206203, 275, 367, 370- 
3n o 

Ratnavali of Šrī Harsa gm18, 58n132, 81-82, 
87, 136n28, 146, 157, 202n190, 285n46, 
292n65, 336—337 

recakas — 41, 43, 45, 56, 76, 88, 94, 96, 
103, 117-118, 122, 133, 254, 307, 375» 


377 
Rukmini Devi 


rūpaka 66n9, 70, 26517, 274-275, 323 
seealso daśarūpaka 


21-22n32, 89 


sadharantkarana; sadhàranibhava 
166n102, 178n129, 193, 195 
Sāhityadarpaņa | 52n109, 67n10, 315n129 
sahrdaya — 54, 178—179, 281, 333 
Saiva;Saivism 2, 35, 47n89, 49, 1050112, 123, 
339n192 
šākhā 75034, 77-80, 134-135, 141-143, 
145, 180—181, 199, 201-202, 294—295, 


129n4, 


j 3351185 
Šakuntalā of Kalidasa see Abhijrianasakun- 
tala 
sāksātkāra 191n163, 269, 283, 310n112, 336, 
342 
see also (pratyaksa)saksatkarakalpa 
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sāmānyābhinaya 12n24, 56n123, 69, 135, 
142—145, 168n105, 186, 201, 2021191, 
266ng, 287, 335—336 

Sarira-  75n34, 80n46, 145, 201, 210n208, 
274025, 334—335 

sāttvika- 145, 2011185 

vācika- 145, 201 

Samavakāra 38-39, 92, 95-97, 277- 
278n36 

samgīta 3, 7n8, 56, 217, 338n192 

Samgītaratnākara of $àrhgadeva 34, 5, 

22, 20125, 56, 65, 74n31, 79, 90, 138n31, 

217—218, 223 

1, 7, 10—13, 27, 34, 46, 64, 76, 87n65, 
111—115, 119, 123—124, 126—127, 147, 170, 
203 

see also theory 

sattva 57, 69, 141, 143, 147, 2021190, 273n26, 
277, 299182, 3341182, 361 

sāttvikabhāvas 83, 141n41, 143N45, 157, 
277034, 3151126, 3231154, 3291170 

sáttvikabhinaya see under abhinaya 

sausthava 85—86, 136 

Schechner, Richard 27, 63 

sculpture 7n8, 14, 22—24, 130, 162, 283—285 

see also statue 

semiotic body 134n16, 145, 182n140, 1961174, 


Sastra 


199-200 

Sidgaka/Singaka 73,206, 270n22, 275, 277— 
278, 292n65, 309n110, 367, 369, 372n281 

Siva 33—46, 67—68, 82, 88—91, 93—97, 99 
107, 109—110, 116—117, 121-123, 132—133, 
146n55, 182, 257—258, 261n1, 298181, 
301189, 339n192, 341, 361, 363, 374n286, 
377 

šobhā 75, 18, 122, 134—136, 174, 311, 347—348 

$riHarsa see Harsa 

Šrī Šankuka 50-51, 156—159, 162—165, 167 
169, 1721113, 220117, 3531231 

$rügára-rasa 37, 91-92, 94, 96—98, 101, 103, 
110, 128, 148—149, 155178, 169—170, 179— 
180, 257, 279, 362—365, 380 

Šrngāraprakāša of Bhoja _73n28, 204-205 

sthāna; posture 78n41, 328n169, 348—349 

sthayi-bhavas 69n14, 83, 128, 140n37, 154, 
156—157, 164, 271n23, 273n26, 286n, 
345n215, 365n267 

storytelling 4-5, 208, 212, 256—257, 285n46, 
326n164, 357 
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Subrahmanyam, Padma 9m16, 23-24 
sūcā 75034, 145, 153N76, 201-202, 335n185 
sukumāra; masrna; anuddhata 
-prayoga 43—46, 89—96, 98, 101-104, 110, 
257, 362—364 
dance 65, 75N32, 94—95, 102—103, 198n, 
279-280, 323n156, 364—369, 374 
play 92, 94, 96—98, 103, 180 
pūrvaraūga 74130, 94—99, 103-104, 
264n6, 268n16, 270n22, 276n31 
Suskaksara 352—354 
sūtradhāra 53—54, 193, 3211144 
svara 187n152, 304—305, 307, 345n215, 
3541233. 373 
svatantrya 54, 120-122 


tāla 44n82, 69, 72, 74131, 88, 96, 1081122, 
138n31, 172, 200183, 268n16, 286n, 297, 
304-309, 316N131, 3171135, 322, 334, 
354—356, 363n260, 370—371, 373-375 

talapuspaputa karana — 42, 71n21, 79n42, 81- 
83, 100 

tandava 

-adhyaya 35, 45,142, 244, 377 

nrtta 44—45, 65, 75, 89-94, 97-98, 
101-104, 107, 110, 116-117, 132, 209, 
257, 340—341, 360—365, 367, 374, 
377 

Tandu 34—35, 41-43, 45, 68, 76, 88, 90- 
91, 100, 104, 106—107, 110, 117, 121—122, 
124, 132-133, 257-258, 359-363, 374 
377 

tanmayībhāva 12914, 1791131, 314—315 

Tantrāloka of Abhinavagupta 47, 49n97 

Thumri 321m148 

Totaka 57,275 

trimudhaka 98-99, 264n6, 270—271, 327n, 
167, 3311178, 333n181 

Tumburu 56,88 


Udbhata  29n47, 50—51, 55—57, 130n7, 
289n54 
uddhata; āviddha 
dance 46,75, 90, 92, 94—96, 100, 102-103, 
198n, 279n37, 3231156, 365-368, 370, 
374 
play 92, 96-98, 103 
purvaranga 94—95, 97-99, 103 
uktapratyukta 98—99, 336-337 
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upangas; minor limbs and facial expressions 
5» 77» 135, 140—143, 147158, 186n150, 273, 
315, 3341182 


(upa)rafíjana 177—178, 299n82, 322-323, 
348 
seealso charming elements 


uparūpaka 2, 57, 59, 66—68, 70, 138, 
206n203, 272n24, 370n278 


upohana 353-355, 3570245 
Utpaladeva 47—49, 59, 188n154 


vācakatva; abhidhā(na) 
209 

vācikābhinaya see under abhinaya 

vādya 88n68, 172n114, 1771127, 184, 187n152, 
1941169, 217, 274n27, 294—296, 303- 
305, 332, 362-363, 374-375 

vaicitrya | 122, 172n113, 179—180, 275n29, 
299n82, 300—301, 306n107, 308-309, 
344n211, 358, 366 

vakya-abhinaya 145, 153n76, 201-202, 
335n185 

vakyarthabhinaya 70-71, 79, 82-84, 
109n126, 146n58, 211n211 

valanā-vartanā 81, 180-181, 1831183, 
202n188, 292, 298n79, 344n2n, 346— 
347 

Vàmana  3n3, 50n101, 74n29, 178n130 

vardhamāna(ka) 40—41, 45, 59, 88, 91, 97, 
99, 103, 107—110, 133, 300185, 306, 308— 
399 

vartanā; course of action 79-81, 84n59, 
197-198 

Vārttika (on the Nātyašāstra) 520107, 58- 
59, 269—271, 274, 291-292, 331 

Vatsyayan, Kapila  7n7, 8n12, 19n23, 23, 
26n40, 28, 65, 89, 94, 230n36, 235 

vastu of gitakas 303—305, 308-309, 355- 

357, 371n279 

32, 36, 115-116, 118—121, 342n202 

166-167, 333 

vibhāvas | 520108, 71, 128, 151170, 152-156, 
164, 166n102, 1791132, 1931167 

vighnas see obstacles 

Vikramorvastya | 12n24, 29—30, 297n76 

vira-rasa 96—98, 103, 110, 128n3, 257, 364— 
365 

Visakhila 56-57 

Visvakarman 113 


150—151, 155-158, 


Vedas 
vesa 
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yrttis 15, 36—37, 103, 191 vyayama 86n62, 126, 136n25 
see also  kaisiki- Vyomavati of Vyomasiva 160 
vyabhicāri-bhāvas 52n108, 71, 83, 128, vyutpatti; upadeša 139, 174—175, 178—179, 287, 
140037, 153—154, 156, 165n100, 273n26, 289n57, 292, 324n158, 338n191, 340— 
286n, 328n170, 365n267 342, 346n216, 374, 382 


vyafijanà | 130,150, 159 


